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PREFACE. 


epee anes Nem eee 


WHETHER the Theory here advanced be the true Theory of 
the Greek Verb or not, there appear to be a unity and a com- 
pleteness in it, which will claim the attention of scholars who 
have any taste for the investigation of such subjects. 


It unfolds itself with ease and simplicity; and is far enough 
carried out to show that there can be no difficulty in applying 
it to all forms and modifications of the Verb, with very few 
cases of exception. No one Verb, indeed, will be found to lie 
over the whole system; but the whole of almost every Verb 
will be sustained by it; anomalies being comparatively rare, 
whether in form or peculiar meaning and use. 


It is no mere love of theorising which has led to this produc- 
tion: the observance of facts and materials, with their affinities, 
accounts for the whole of it. 


Of course it will have its opposed opinions. The Author 
takes his stand, it 1s true, upon ground now generally settled, 
namely, that short and simple forms are the roots or originals of 
the. rest: yet, when he produces arrangements, and gives ex- 
planations of causes and effects, which have not been given 
before, he cannot expect them to be generally received, even 
though they be true, without severe and long criticism. He 
has weighed them, however, for twenty years since the main 
body of the work was written, other things being gradually 
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added; and he thinks that they will mostly survive the ordeal, 
and prove themselves more and more to be sound and valid, the 
more they are severely investigated. 


_ Some writers, not of the largest minds, may forthwith con- 

temn the opinions here advanced; and some may adopt them 
without acknowledgement: but others, whose really great 
learning and reputation permit them to afford to be generous 
to one soliciting their regard, will give them a fair consideration, 
and vindicate main truths, even though errors also, of minor 
character, may appear amongst them. 


Relying upon this, and having little leisure for literary con- 
tentions amidst more important occupations, the Author presents 
his work to Grecian scholars without further anxiety on the one 
hand, and (as he hopes) without presumption on the other. 


It is unimportant to say wherefore he determines to assume 
a name, or why it should be 
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ERRATA. 
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THE 
EVOLUTION 
OF 


THE GREEK VERB. 


1. I order to understand the Greek Verb, with respect to 
the proper evolution of it, the names, which the various tenses 
or forms now bear, should be entirely put out of mind. The 
same must be said respecting the derivations of them from one 
another, as given by the ancient grammarians; the anomalies are 
so frequent. 

For many obvious remarks, in themselves of little moment, 
but, as parts of a system, important, I ask the candour of the 
learned reader; and as to the new assumptions which I make, 
I hope that they will either be so fairly self-evident, or so sup~ 
ported by simple and clear proof, that the system propounded 
will generally commend itself to the understanding with the un- 
assuming force of truth and nature. . 

If we glance over all the forms of a Greek Verb at one 
general view, it is obvious to suppose, or to assume, that the 
most simple forms are the earliest, and that the others have 
arisen out of them. It will be granted as a general, though not 
as a universal, theory, that the tendency of design, in generating 
or multiplying distinctive verbal signs, 1s to lengthen words 4; 
though the tendency of common use, without any design of 
making new forms, is to shorten them.” But since there are 
other differences between verbal forms having similar power, 


— ® As &rvurroy, or rérropa, from chwre. 
* e.g. Second persons singular, and third persons plural, m passive verbs. 
| 5 : ei 
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besides those occasioned by contractions or abbreviations, and 
since those differences are evidently too great to be undesigned, 
(and design must be allowed to have generated the longer from 
the shorter, and not the shorter from the longer,) there appears 
nothing, @ priori, erroneous in the assumption, that the shorter 
forms, generally speaking, contain the ancient rudiments of the 
verb. 

A selection of short cognate forms is soon made, beautiful for 
its completeness, and for its near coincidence with ancient verbal 
systems in other languages, the Hebrew in particular. 


II. Take, for instance, the following: —TYIIE, TY’TIO, 
TY TION, and *ETTITEN or "ETTIION. These Forms (I do 
not say words, but FORMS,) we find all in the ACTIVE voice, or 
species, and in what are called the imperative and indicative 
moods.* The subjunctive rér@, and rvroiut, as also térew, I 
pase by at present, as not being so purely elementary as the | 
others. | 

We have then another set, or Order of Forms, somewhat 
longer, very naturally derivable from these: as TY IIEE —H, 
TYTEO —O, TYIEON -GN, ’ETYTIEEN -HN, or ’ETY’- 
TIEON —-OTN. These also are all found in Active use; even 
the form in »v.4 Their places will be noticed hereafter. They 
have also their cognate forms subjunctive, &c. 

A third set of Active Forms, in three branches, we find in 
such words as Turrw and tipo; Turrov, tipov, and tinbas; 
"Erurrov and érua; contracted from turéta, turécw, ruré- 
TWV, TUTécwv, tuTrécas, éturrerov, érirreca: and these have a 
natural derivation from the foregoing order, Tuzéwo, Tvzréwr, 
&c., by the ‘insertion of an emphatic letter, r oro. There are 
also cognate forms subjunctive, &c. belonging to this order, as 
well as the other two. ° : 


© The corresponding Hesrew Forms are as follows: 
| “IPH Infin, and Imper. 
“SPEN Future, or Propensitive. 
“PID Present Participle. 
‘IPB Preter, or Perfect. 
And these are ail the ert atte forms which the Hebrew verb possesses ; and 
with which, of course, the requisite functions of a verb are #tcurately 
and intelligibly performed. ‘TiPB, be it remembered, is present: and all the 
cies taken together produce no greater number of temporal forms than 
ese. 
4 Obs.: Zpny, ony. _ 
* Marra, in treating “Of the Characteristic of the Tenses,” thus. ex-. 
poe himself as to radical and derivative forms: — “ Generally speaking,” 
e says, “ the primitive forms of the Greek verbs are probably very simple, 
only monosyllables and dissyllables; and consisting at most of four letters. 
At a very early period of the language, however, the propensity to length: 
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These three sets of forms we shall take and deal with alone 
for a while: but the way must first be cleared by the following 
remarks : — ; | 

It will be observed that I admit a collateral or concomitant 
view of the Reduplicate Forms, Téru7ra, &c. I am of the opinion 


the form of the present appeared, either in changing the short vowel of the 
radical syllable into the long one, or by inserting a consonant, or taking a 
double consonant instead of a simple one; e.g. dpdtw, BAderw, urrw, for 
gpdiw, BrAdéw, &pw, or by lengthening the termination w into aw, ew, ow, eve, 
avw, &c. Sometimes, by prefixing a syllable, diddoxw from Sdw, Salo; and 
frequently by combining several modes of this extension. Thus, from Adéw, 
Anew (hence Afrpouat), Aduéw (hence Ion. eadupény), and Aapédyw. Many of 
these new forms were used only in the present and imperfect, while the rest 
of the tenses were taken from the radical verb, and from verbs quite dif: 
ferent, agreeing only in signification: .as pépw, fut. ofew, perf. évfvoxa, aor. 
Yveyna and #veyxov. Such are properly the defective or anomalous verbs. 
’ Others, although their futures cannot be derived from the presents in use, 
yet agree with many others in the characteristic of the future, and in its 
relation to the present, and in the formation of the rest of the tenses; so that 
this agreement or analogy seems to constitute arule. Thus, e. g. all verbs 
in vow or fw, which have in the fut. 1. t, in the aor. 2. have y; again, in 
the aor. 2. 3, when the fut. 1. has o. These, therefore, as well as the above- 
mentioned BAdrrw, Bdrrw, mpdcow, ppdtw, are assigned to the regular verbs. 
“Such primitive, but obsolete verbs, however, must be assumed only when. 
the formation of certain tenses cannot be otherwise explained, as is the case 
in the above-mentioned verbs, and some others, agreed those in oow 
~) and ¢#. We should, for instance, misapply the observation if we 
erived such futures as riw, pava, xreva, Bada; or aorists, as érdeny, Zrcwov, 
ZAuboy; from obsolete forms rurw, pdvw, xrévw, Bddrw, rho, Alrw, Adbw ; SINCe Paya, 
xtev@, Bad@ are derived oe the regular formation of verbs with 
As, ¥,p. ‘The future ripe could have no other form, even if it came imme- 
diately from térrw, not réxw; for the 7 is always omitted before the o in the 
re. The aorists érdxnv, tavrov, tAadov are formed according to the general 
rule, that the aor. 2., as it is called, always changes the radical syllable into 
a short one; and, where this is not practicable, abbreviates the form by an- 
other method ; as in verbs in ju, imperf. ér(@yy, aor. 2. 26nv.” (Gr. Gr. 171.) 
‘ Burrmann has the following remarks bearing on the same subject :— 
“1. In Greek, as in Latin, the present is considered as the principal tense : 
that is to say, the tense which serves for the formation of all the other 
tenses. This process is easy in most verbs, since on rejecting the w, we find 
the root and characteristic of the verb, which are the basis on which all the 
other forms of the verb are built. 2. But in many verbs, that which re- 
mains, after rejecting the w of the present, is not to be immediately taken 
for the pure root of the verb; for, on stripping other tenses of the same verb 
of their peculiar terminations and augments, we find a root left, which is 
more or less different from the root of the present; so that we must discri- 
minate which form of root is the primitive one. , 
‘¢ 3. This difference consists, in one part of these verbs, merely in the vowel, 
and chiefly in the alteration of the three short vowels, ¢«, d, 0. As there is 
nothing in simple vowels why one should be considered as the radical vowel 
rather than the other, the vowel of the present tense is, for uniformity’s 
sake, considered as the radical vowel; as, for instance, in rpigw, érpdony, 
rérpoga; exactly like cleave, clave, cloven, in English. 4. But the root of the 
verb in the present tense is in many verbs of a lengthened and fuller form, 
partly through a long vowel or a diphthong, whilst the other tenses have a 
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of those, who hold that these forms are not to be considered as 
essential parts of the simple verb, but as constituting a distinct 
kind of verb in themselves; the force of which is to give the 
perfect action, passion, or condition of the simple verb, clothed 
with a possessive or perpetuative power: a fluxional power, it 
may be called, indicating the continuance of that action, &c., 
either in force or in effect. Such at least appears to be the 
native power of this kind of verb, however it may have been 
partially departed from. It adds to the integral meaning of the 
simple verb, but furnishes it with no additional temporal forms, 
as it has been assumed to do. In fact, it has the same system 
of temporal forms in itself, which the simple verb possesses with- 
out it, and no others. It is adverted to, therefore, in a way of 
collateral consideration, rather than as forming an essential 
additional part of those common ramifications of the verb, 
which I am endeavouring to investigate. The difference, in 
fact, by which it is distinguished from the system of the simple 
forms, -is not of a temporal character, but conjugational, like 
that between Hithpael and Kal in Hebrew. 


Again, it appears unnecessary to treat separately, and at 
length, of what are called Verbs in MI. All the forms which 
they exhibit are referable to the other system in OQ, except two, 


short vowel; and partly through a greater number and variety of con- 
sonants: e.g. Aelaw, EArmov; Thew, erdeny; BdddrAw, E6dAov; Timrw, eriwny ; 
rdoow, érdynv. There is even a considerable number of verbs, of which the 
present offers a still greater variety, and sometimes an additional syllable: 
as Aauédvw, where the root is Aauéay, whilst other tenses, ZAa€ov, Afouat, make 
the root Aaé, An&. This is the principle on which the present tense of a verb 
frequently appears in a fuller form than other tenses of the same verb. 

- “6, It is, no doubt, more natural and easier to adopt the simple root than 
the fundamental one: but as it would disturb the uniformity of the gram- 
matical process, if the present of such verbs were derived from other tenses, 
grammarians have introduced the following theory. | 

«¢ As there are verbs with double forms of the present, one simple and the 
other more full, for instance, Acfrw and Aiwrdyw, %w and écO{w, one of which 
generally is less used, or even obsolete, we assume for tenses not analogous 
with the present another disused verbal form, and give to it the form of a 
present tense for grammatical purposes: for instance, @a€oy is considered as 
coming from a disused present Adéw or aAféw.” (See Larger Gr. Gr. § 92.) 

The earlier investigations of Hemsterauys, VaLcKNAER, and LENNEP 
(and ScuHeme), veo by ScatigeR and Vossrvus in similar etymological 
enquiries, have all had their theoretical superfluities, and their deficiencies as 
to accurate observation of facts: but they have also exhibited such acute 
and correct elucidation of their subject, in some points, as to deserve very 
‘much of the praise even of subsequent advances in it. 

The general idea of all is, Simplicity the root of Luxuriancy ; though 
some facts are unobserved by them, or passed by without being systemati- 
cally disposed of in just accordance with that idea: as when aaa, for in- 
stance, veus, pave, owep®, Tend, &c., are said to proceed from pardow, veudow, 
gavécw, oxepésw, renéow; the fact being just the contrary, if the identity of 
Yao with pardw be considered : for parcow is from addw, as will be proved. 
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the present and the imperfect, as they are called, of the indica- 
tive mood. These two forms, whether belonging to simple verbs 
of this class, as Py, or reduplicate, as TiOnus, are but another 
exhibition, probably dialectical, certainly very ancient, of the pri- 
mary forms Tur or téru7ra, and “Ervzrev or érérurrev. The mere 
terminating of the first person singular in ms, and not in w*, is 
the chief difference in the case of the former; for the retaining 
of oz in the termination of the third person singular is found also 
in Verbs in 0: the vowels 7, , or v, in the second and third 
persons form no essential difference from «; and the circumflex 
on the penultimate of the third person plural is not universal®, 
and seems to be anomalous. In the case of the latter, or preter, 
forms, the main difference is in the long vowels of the singular 
terminations, the other vowels corresponding with them in the 
plural being short; while it is usual that in such forms, in other 
verbs, they should all be equal.‘ Dual persons I overlook 


throughout, as not being a part of the original language. The 
tolians are said never to have had them.* | 


f Probably a coalition of o with the root, from éyd; as é¢y@ would originally 
be written. It seems, in the production of verbal forms, that sometimes 
the vowels a, e, o, when they are the final letters of true roots, are changed 
or absorbed in the combination with Pronominal affixes; and that some- . 
times ¢ is assumed to the root (always when it ends with a consonant), and 
dealt with in the same way of change or coalition. 

See. DE. 5: | | 
“Oore nddNora 

Aaunxpdy rappaivpot AeAoupévos ’OQxeavoio. 
“ The autamnal star, which most splendidly sheds abroad its light,” &c. 


Il. 1. 323.: 
‘Ns 3° Bpuis awrijot veorcow xpopépna 
Mdorax’, éwel xe AdEpor. x % : 

“As a bird uses to bring food, when she can catch it, to her unfeathered. 
young ones.” 

Rather read, raypalynos and xpopépno:, as BuTTMANN quotes the words. 
(Interm. Gram. § 106. obs. 10.) Jndicatives they must needs be; the sense 
necessarily requiring it: and rérrn is aregular Aolic form for rérre. 

_ Damm says of raupalyno: : — “‘ Forma est Dorica, et in specie Rheginorum, 
ut Bapdrova in « efferant per nor, e. c. Adyer Adynor, Peper Hephor; etiam con- 
tracta in ei, ut voet vénot. Dicitur is loquendi modus etiam 6 "1édxeos quia 
pee lyricus 5 “I€vxos hoc genere terminationis verborum delectatus est. 
istinguenda ergo est hec forma Dorica et ’1éuxela ab illa quando tertis 
persone sing. con). act. adjungitur syllaba o, e. c. Aéyn Aéypot, ubi iota sub- 
seriptum locum habet.” 

» Obs. gaol, from gnul or gapl. 

* What is said hereafter respecting the length of the singular persons of 
the Propensitive forms will al to obviate the objection against the original 
connexion of r{@nu: with rérura, arising from the singular persons of the latter 
vara short. Vide note", page 8. 

k See Foster on Accents, page 45. chap. 4., who quotes CorinTHUs. 
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III. The Forms, then, as before selected, together with the 
collateral Reduplicate Forms, may be arranged as follows, ac- 
cording to their Primary, Secondary, and Tertiary Orders. 

First Order. Second. Third, 
TTITE. Tumeé, et. | Turre i. 


Tuov. 3. 


TeTUpE. 






Imperative 
orms. 





TOCTUNE. 


bs Propensi- 
tives. 


TYTl, or TYTIE, 
is the Root, ae 
andthetrue | Participial 
- simple Infi- Forms. 
















nitive. So 
is tervwe, Of | 
theRedupli- ETTIIEN, | eruzreey, nv.| ervrrrov. 1. 
cate Forms. ‘or or 2. 
| Preters. 4 ETTIION. | ——eov, ovy.| erunpa. 3. 
eTerTuTEEY, Ely, 
CT ETUREY, —_——"eov. ererupely. 


OV. 


TUTTELV. tuTresty, ely.| Turrety. 1. 

Derived Tuew. 2. 

Infinitives. Tuas. 3. 
TETUNEV OL, TETURTVAI. TETUPEVGL. 


_ IV. Now here, the form (1.) TTIIE is assumed as the root of 
the whole series. It is found in the imperative mood: and 
‘‘ this tense,” observes Dr. VaLPY, with a mixture of truth and 
error, “appears to be the root of the verb.” ——The roots, indeed, 
of every language appear most abundantly in its simple im- 
perative forms; as, Strike, Say: but it is not as they are im- 
peratives, but rather as they are INFINITIVES, 80 called, that 
they are to be considered in the character of roots. The whole 
host of infinitive terminations active', with comparatively few 


! This is not the place to give a Table of Infinitive Forms; but one is 
given at the end. 

Roots will weal be discovered by clearing the Simple Infinitive of the 
terminations formed by eva, or portions of it; and equally by casting away 
the terminations from the Simple Imperatives. 

Ad apices from déueva, Od. A. 317. and elsewhere: from ddyev, Il. A. 379. 
2 from Eueva, Od. A. 385., to be, passim; from ger, I. A. 299. 391. passim. 
i from fuer, Od. E. 479. 

@t appears from Sérw, Od. A. 130; Ad from 36re. Ots and Ads, or Sén | 
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exceptions, are now found in —evaz, or its abbreviations.’ But 
before the habit of adding pevaz arose, which afterwards deviated 
into abbreviations, TYIIE was doubtless the simple form of the 
infinitive; the origmal form. So in Hebrew, (of which we have 
older writing than of any other language, and therefore more 
traces of originality preserved,) the infinitive has retained the 
simple form, without any additional termination, and assimilates 
with the imperative. 

TTIIE, then, we assume tobe the original simple INFINITIVE 
form, the verbal sign of an act in the abstract. 

It may just be observed, by the way, that the derivative 
infinitive, now in common use, and connected with this primary 
order of forms, is thus deduced: tu7ré-evat, Turréuev, TurTeEv, 
turew™, not turev. The form tvzrew is evident in the word 
Afyetv, belonging to the simple primary verb A4yw. The word 
turrew itself is supplanted and obsolete. But ruzety belongs only 
to the form ru7réw, & Pyyl 6y Sev eiopépew ypnuatra. (Dem. 
: te A.) Eiodépew is of this order; det of the secondary 
order. 

_ .A reference to the verbs in ys shows that this order had also 
infinitives of the form ru7révaz, constructed with the latter part of 
the termination pevar: 80 Jévas, Sovat, said to be poetic; Pdvat, 
&c. The termination jva: belongs to the second order. 

- The same form, TTIIE, as the IMPERATIVE, commands the 
act, expressed by the root, definitively. The time is future. 

To call any form of the imperative character by a name 
(aorist) which implies the command of a past act, seems quite at 
variance with common sense. ‘ Some,” therefore, * have called 
the first and second aorists imperative the first and second 
futures.” (Valpy.) A similar correction might equally well be 


and 346:, indicate the same. And no doubt ord, ordérw once existed, indi- 
cating ord to be the true root. It may be observed, by the way, that ori 
should probably be without the circumflex: 7 contains two short vowels, ae} 
and there is no other latent. It is not, however, of the primary order, but 
the secondary. ’I appears from 1, Il. A. 32. 

Radical words ending in consonants assume e or o to themselves when 
used verbally ; as TM or TYM, TYTI-e, or TYTI-o-zev, &c. Roots ending in 
vowels generally work without this aid: as GE, S¢(s); AO, 53(s); SA, od (6) 3 
KAY, KAv(6:) ; 1, 1(6); Papyey, &e. 

Such as adopt it appear to be but few comparatively, when carefully dis- 
tinguished, as real roots, from derivative verbs of the secondary order, which 
are very numerous. But we have Al, dfe; Ml, wie; GE, Siw, J run, Sdopev, &c. 
~~ In some cases the e and o appear to enter into the Primary Simple forms, 
while their Reduplicates are found without them: as in dloy, dle (for eBior, 
fie) : but dédqer, Séd:re, in the primary reduplicate. And Sedfenev, dedlere, 
Sediecay, are of the secondary order. This is anomalous. See some particular 
specimens of simple roots and their derivative forms at the end. 

™ See Bromrietpn’s prefatory Remarks on Matruie. But he should 
not have called peva: original. : 
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applied either to the name perfectum or imperfectum, as far as 
it indicates anything past. ‘ Imperfectum Imperativi, cim 
ubique terminationem Presentis sequatur, imo Presentis signifi- 
cationem induit.” (Lennep, ch. 6. towards the end.) Understand 
the “‘ Presens” to be Propensitive, and the remark is correct. 
Tovrovt rolvwwy XNaBe Tov orépavov. (Aristoph. Nub. 256.) 
«Then, take this chaplet;” simply commanding a future act. 
B dane ceavrov xatw. (St. Matt. iv. 6.) ‘ Cast thyself down.” 
Aiba pan és orparov 2X04. (IL A. 70.) “Go quickly to the 
host.” 

Of the same order are all such verbs as Aéye, véus, Ere, aye, 
Sérz, dépe, tle, Sve, xpive, méve, tpéue, etme, eipe, tbe, &c. &c.; 
though not consigned to aorism, because not supplanted, as the 
former are by AduBave, Barre, epyov, &c. 

From this root the immediate Derivatives are three other Pri- 
mitive Forms of the First Order: TTIIO, the PROPENSITIVE ;. 
TYITON, the PARTICIPIAL; and ETTIIEN, or ETTIION, the 
PERFECT form. The mode of derivation is obvious.” 


" Forms in MI, not reduplicate, are for the most part but another exhibition 
of this Primary Form: and both forms hardly ever appear together in the 
same verb. LENNEP assumes the penultimates, whether of simple or redu- 

licate forms, to have been originally short: not rl@nu, but ri@eus ; not didcope, 
ut 3iSou:; not nui, but peu or pau. This may be doubted ; and whether 
the second and third persons had’ them short, as he also assumes, is yet more 
uncertain. The length of the terminations w, es, «, rather indicates n(), 
ns, n(ot), all long, in verbs in mw. It has been suggested indeed that w, es, et, 
may be contractions of ous, eo, er:: but as this seems difficult to imagine, it 
does nothing to satisfy us either of their existence, or of that of the other 
short terminations. The form called the Preterite Perfect, rérura, réruga, 
is the only Propensitive Form, which clearly exhibits short singular termina- 
tions (érvpa is not ya Saori : and this, if anything, may afford some 
ground for the idea of short singular terminations in rlénu, &c. “But then it 
equally requires us to imagine that w, es, «, as collaterals, were once short 
also. Possibly they were so: that is, 0, es; ¢« or er, instead of o, es, e: and 
w, es, et, might be the terminations of the corresponding form in the second 
order, instead of @, eis, ef; the subjunctives also having been analogously 
shorter than they are pow made to be. Then epi, es, ert, ener, ere, evri, being 
the forms of the First Order, nu:, ns, nrt, with quer, nre, nvrt, which really 
exist, belonged to the Second ; a similar arrangement to which, in the case 
of Preter Forms, there can be little or no doubt of. But still, as there are 
no extant instances of the short terminations in singular Propensitives, as 
there are in Preters, nothing can now be altered upon the ground of this 
supposition respecting them. 
he case of the Preterite Forms of this sort of verb is of a different kind ; 
because, as I have said, we have extant instances of short singular termina- 
tions. The augment may have been the distinction of Preters, if the Pro- 
pensitive terminations were all short. 

It may be remarked, that verbs of this character, namely in mi, are said 
to want the forms called the Second Future, the Second Aorist Passive, and 
the Middle Perfect, which may be easily explained ; for the Second Future 
is always characterised as a Present in ew, aw, or ow, contracted into 6: the 
Second Aorist Passive is mixed up and confounded with the Second Aor. 
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‘Vv. (2.) TYIIO implies a propensity to the act signified by the 
root, the time of that act being future; whether it take place, | 
or begin to take place, at the present moment of speaking, or 
at some time more distantly future; and whether it be imme- 
diate or remote, in relation to any other given act or moment. 
Both the Hebrew and the Anglo-Saxon languages have but one 
form of this kind for indicating either the near or remote bearing 
of an act°; which bearing, when expressed absolutely, the 
Greeks afterwards distinctively indicated by two forms, which 
they called a Present and a Future; and when relatively, by 
another form called Subjunctive: and the Latins did the same 
after them. 

The true ancient meaning of this form, rightly understood, as 
once the only form of the kind, and retaining something of its 
universality even after others were adopted, leaves no reason for 
DaweEs to contend with KusTsr about it (see Misc. Crit. p. 78.), 
nor any room for him to call zrolw or cui subjunctives. What 
he’ allows of «dé\w need not be restricted either to the word 
itself or to the Attics (“xddw quidem apud Atticos lonico 
modo presenti caAéw, mod6 futuro cadgow, respondet”), if only 
by the Praesens we understand an act immediately beginning and 
propensitive, but not in any degree past. That Presens which 
involves past as well as future or propensitive action, or passion, 
is properly and anciently participial. The province of it, how- 
ever, has been invaded by the propensitive form. | 

Many are the instances of this form (called Present) being 
used as a Propensitive or Future, showing its original nature: 


pet § in’ joios atv revyect SupnyOevres, 
Nyvoly ert yNadupjow éyelpopmev o&dv dpna. 
. IL. @. 530. 


"Eyelpojiev, We will provoke. The propensitive sense is im- 
posed by the context, both as it precedes and follows. The 
same word is used subjunctively. Damm says of éyelpouev, 
‘‘Tonice pro éyeyp@pev: nam Jonibus o et w in conjunctivo sepe 


Active, as 2yv; a result not unnaturally arising from uses of the passive 
verb hereafter to be noticed: and the Middle Perfect is most probably the 
reduplicate form in yu itself, but disguised by the termination being different 
from the usual termination in «: its Plusq. Perf. also is the Imperfectum of — 
the reduplicate forms in mi, somewhat confounded like the Second Aorist. 
There can be little doubt about the original coordinate character of redu- 
plicate forms in jm and the form rérvma or 7i@a, and that the former all 
grew from simple roots, without the reduplication, as well as the latter. 

° The question, whether the time proper to the Hebrew form 7)5X be 
present or future, seems hardly worth an argument. If this be not the 
appropriate Future of that language, it has none; and instead of being com- 
p Fe determinate, it is the most vague and insufficient language in the 
world. 
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sunt indifferentes.” That is, the form with o is often used by 
the Ionians subjunctively, though it be the primary propensi- 
tive indicative. Observe Il. A. 141.: — 


Nov S' dye, via pérawav épvocoper eis dda Stay, 
"Es 5 épéras érrurndés ayelpoper, 2s 8 exarouPnv 
Oclopev, av S abrnv Xpvontlda caddurdpyov 
Byoopev. 

"Epvocopev, wyelpouev, Jelouev, are all of the future or propen- 

sitive character, together with Byjcopev. Oelopey (contr. Jeiper, 
Od. M. 347.) is not for Séwpev, but for Iéouev: so we have orelo- 
pev (Il. O. 297.) for oréopev; which oréopey itself appears I. A. 
348. edd. vett.: épedouev for épéomev, Il. A.62.; We will ask. 
- §So, the same philologist says concerning obrs Aus Béopat 
hpeotv (Il. O. 194.), presens habet vim futuri; neguaguam ego 
regar (movebor) voluntate Jovis. (See Damm’s Lex. Béw.)—Té vu 
Belopa, X. 431. * To what purpose shall I live any longer ?” 

On ‘Epyaféra: Eur. Med. 888., Porson says, “ Satis fre- 
quens apud tragicos est presens pro futuro.” | 


‘Els is almost always future: * J shall go.” 


AAN ayeTe, KANTOUS OT PUVO ev. IL I. 165. 
“ We will (or, let us,) hasten,” &c. | 
 “Hysts pay dx ys trioS atratpopev duyp. Eur. Med. 908. 
— 9H Sap oo” &Eavio ye xal Uorspov avtiBonNnoas, 
Eizrov tis kal Euovys Jed srritappoOds gore. — 
Nov & av rovs Gddous étrisicopat, Sv Ke xiyelo. 
IL A. 365. and T. 452. 
“ But I shall certainly jinish you,” &c. 


_- It is quite unnecessary to say, with Hesycuivs, that é£aviw 
is for #£ayvow; and indeed not true. It is propensitive in its 
own right. : 
Mnxért . «we : 
Knat’, drat on dvucly twa SHopmer. Od. A. 544. 
“We shail not find any remedy.” (See Z. 291. IT. 44.) 


“AV? dy tol xpvcdv Kal dpyupov §(Swpyt. (Herodotus, 9.) 
“For which I will give you,” &c. (See St. Luke, xix. 8.) 
Eimetv re Sooets, 7) otpadels ovrws iw; Antigone, 315. 
“Wilt thou permit me to speak, or shall I turn away, and go 
as Tam?” 
Aéyw 82 byiv, Ste od po iw am’ apte é« TovTOU Tov yEevyr}uaTos 
Ths aTérov, Ews THs Hytpas, &c. (St. Matt. xxvi. 29.) “But 
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I say unto you, that I will not henceforth drink of this fruit of 
the vine, until I drink it new with you,” &c. 


Tip pav eyo ovv unt 7 enh Kal émots érdporor 

Tléuapo: dyo 5¢ «° dy ow Boronida xaddurdpyov 

Avros iav Krolnvds. | : Il. A. 183. 

‘“‘ Her (Chryseis) I shall send, &c.: but Briseis shall I bring 
away,” &c. 


AdOe wévw pera Tolar, Sedeypévos eiodxev EXGns, 

"Ha 9é@ pera o adris, dry cd tots érereldkow. _ iI. K. 62. 

‘‘ Shall I remain there with them, &c., or shall I run to you 
again ? ” &c. 

"Epvovow. IL O. 351., X. 67. 


It is evident, from the Hebrew language, that with the fore- 
going form alone all the necessary propensitive offices of the 
verb, in the Subjunctive relation, might be discharged with abun- 
dant precision. It is possible, therefore, that that alone may have 
constituted the original subjunctive form of the verb, when used 
with a proper particle.’ 


__ Facts show that it is not foreign to the genius of the re to suppose 
the adequacy of an Indicative form to express that for which a Subjunctive 
form is generally used; a particle being always sufficiently distinctive. 

In the First Person Singular this is abundantly evident, it being the same 
under proper Sree in most cases, in both moods ; but it appears 
in other persons. Ior example: 

"AAN’ yer’ al xéy xws Swphtouer vias’Axuay. Il. B. 72. | 
“loner, Sppu xe Raccov eyelpouer dtbv Upya. Il. B. 440., K. 146. 
Efvou tis xa) Eyorye Deav érirdZpodds Cor: Tl. A. 366. 
Not expressing certainty. : 
——— Kobe Exes réony Sxees 
Meveis wap’ jpiv. Eur. Med. 316. Elmsly. 
Tip@rov uty Ses Spepovot Karas, 
Blordy & dwd0ev Achpovos réxvois. Eur. Med. 1069. 
Ei pe ydp xe oe viv dxovtoopey Het peOGpev. Il. K. 449. 

“ For if we (shall) take a ransom for thee, or (may) send thee away,” &c. 

Either expression serves both verbs, though one only 1s accurate. 
"AAA’ And’, Wa rot xeyaptopéva Sécopmey tpt. Od. dz. 184. 

“Iva ef8opev Budo. (Il. A. 363.) “ That we both may know.” N. 327. 
Od. Z. 257. Od. 1.17. eSere, Il. @. 18. 
| “Opa Bdoopev Ixwpa: té. Pind. Ol. 6. 40. 

Srelopev, ef xey xp@rov epbtopev dvridcayres. Il. O, 297. 


Kal etre pévouew adbrov, oxerrdéoy pot Soxet elya, Sxws doparéorara pévepev*® fre 
3) Sone? &xlevar, Sxws dopardéorata a&xloper, xa ews rh emirhdaa E~ouev. (Xen. 
Cyr. Exp. I. 3. circa med.) 

We have also passive indicatives used as subjunctives : —defpera:, Il. 1. 
409.; aiddécera, 504.3 Sweltoua, Il. A, 294; répWoun, Od. 2. 25.5; dperat, P. 6. 
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VI. (3.) There is, however, another form, concerning which it 
seems impossible to say with confidence whether it were an 
original integer of the Primary Verbal System, or whether it 
arose afterwards: and if so, how or when it arose. I refer to the 
form tire, ns, n, &c., which is distinctly used as a subjunctive, 
and is characterised generally (not always) by a lengthening of the 
terminations of Tura, Ets, et. | 

The Subjunctive Mood, it will be observed, contains a form of 
this character, as a proper adjunct for every indicative form of 
the propensitive kind, except that called the Second Future 
(rur@). And even this form, also, under the character of the 
contract present, has a corresponding Subjunctive form, tumé, 
®, TuTréns, Fs, &c. It will be seen, also, that (while rézrra, ns, 
belongs to tvmrTw, es,) TUT@, ns, must bespeak the original ex- 
istence of rézrw, ets. In such verbs as A¢yw this form is actually 
apparent, never having been rendered obsolete, or supplanted by. 
such a form as Aéxrw, though the Latin lecto indicates that the 
danger existed. And in all such cases the Present and Second 
Aorist Subjunctive fall to be one and the same form; as do th 
Imperfect (so called), and the Second Aorist Indicative; an 
also the Participle of the Present and the Participle of the 
Second Aorist. This identity, for one thing, shows that the be 
called) Second Aorist Subjunctive is in every case really the 
Ancient Present, or, more properly, the Primary Propensitive, 
‘Subjunctive. And this, again, leads to the further conclusion, 
that the First Aorist Subj. also, rio, ns, should not be called 
an Aorist, but a Propensitive. And this is decisively confirmed 
by the unavoidable necessity, in numberless instances, of under- 
standing it to have a propensitive or future meaning. To call 
these Subjunctive forms by a name that implies a preter act, is 
absurd and misleading upon the very face of it. Even the Per- 
fect (so called), or reduplicate form, is prospective; tervrra, 


Oix of8 Bx vis trpépera:. Hur. Heracl. 595. See Med. 489. subj. viv xof 
tpdxwpo. Both occur frequently. a 

Butrmann says, “A Present tense, Preterite, and (perhaps periphrastic) 

uture, are the three most indispensable tenses, with which the scanty old 
language may be supposed to have been satisfied.” But he evidently con- 
siders the reduplicate form to be that Preterite, and says again that it was 
a mere Perfect, having its proper station with the present and future. (See 
Buttmann’s Intermediate or larger Grammar, edited by Barker, § 81. note.) 
The confusion is remarkable. ‘The true character and station of the redu- 
plicate forms, rérvwa or rérupa, decidedly preclude their being considered 
proper original preterites, or preterites at all, except by degeneration. 

quote his words, however, for the sake of the general ideas they express 
concerning the original simplicity of the verb, though he errs in detail. “A 
present tense” (expressed by the participle), “ a preterite, and a future, are” 
doubtless ‘‘ the three most indispensable tenses with which the old language 
may be supposed to have been satisfied.” 
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that I may have beaten. .And the very features of the forms 
themselves prove their character or class, were the meaning out 
of the question. 

The power, besides being propensitive, conveys also the idea 
of an act dependent upon, or resulting from, something going 
before; also of a doubtful, potential, or hypothetical act: —That 
Imay; If Imay or can; &c. i 
"H 20érats Sp’ adres eyns yépas. —II. A. 133. 
‘© That you yourself may have my prize.” 








. iva bBpw ys. ' IL A. 203. 
“‘ That you may witness the injury.” 
émrel Ke Jdvwor. Il. H. 410. 


‘When they (may) be dead.” 


Oty F£ovow éxeivor drror dv huywow. (Cyrop. II. 4.) “ They 
will not have (any place) whither they may fly.” 

ABpaap 6 TraTnp tpdv tryadMdeato Wa iby Thy hyugpav Thy 
eunv. (St. John, vi. 56.) “ Rejoiced, that he should see the day 
of Christ.” He rejoiced in faith and hope. And when he saw 
it, he was glad again. The reference is principally to the pro- 
_ mise of a seed, when Abraham laughed (Gen. xvii. 17.); and 
again to the birth of. that seed, when he gave him the name of 
Isaac (laughter). On these occasions he rejoiced, not in Isaac 
only, but in his great Antitype, the “seed in whom all the 
nations of the earth should be blessed.” 


VII. (4.) TYIION is the primitive Present Participle, which 
expresses the act signified by the root as taking place presently ; 
i.e. in time both before and after the moment of speaking, or 
some given moment, or contemporaneously with some other act 
or event. 

"Ldap, looking. (Il. B. 271.; I. 364.) Tapsay, passing by. 
(Theocr. Id. x.45.) (ABpadarns) réuret mpos tov Kipov eitrav 
os mY; “sends to Cyrus, saying who he was.” (Xen. Cyrop. II. 8. 
‘Os pH AdOwow aviparrddsois 4 BapBdpows 7 madtuBoros ta 
réxva tapadovres; “ That they be not unawares committing 
their children, &c.” (Plutarch, de Educ. Lib.) “Hée peraBy- 
couat puikpa TavTdracw eim@@y; “I will pass on, saying,” not, 
having said. (Ibid.) Tepviovres avrod; “ Going about here.” 
(Dem. Phil. I.) | 7 

*Qvéé aor’ adtovs 
“Hérwos hadOwv eridéprerar axtivecow, 
Odpavov eicaviwy, od otpavobev xataBaivov. 


Hesiod. Theog. 759. 
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Kvd6t Sav alwv re. Hesiod. Op. et D. 9. 
Aovrnoey S& weaw@y, apdBnoe 88 revye én’ aire. Tl. E. 42. 


He did not fall Jefore the noise of falling, nor before the ring- 
ing of his armour. (A. 504. et al.) 


II potovons pévto. THs vuxtos TtavtTns. (Gen. abs.) «But as 
this night was proceeding.” (Xen. Cyr. Exped. IT. 2.) 


‘Ey rovt@ Bactdevs mradwv Siros Ww wpoctayv, as sone Gri- 
oGev. “The king appeared approaching,” &c. (Xen. Cyr. Ex- 
ped. I. 10.) 


i Hw cvoKEvac dpEvos, @s andgov t Upas eis THY ‘Enadda, Kat 
auros amri@y eri thv ésavtod dpynv. ‘I shall come, having 
got things together, as intending to bring you into Greece, and 
returning myself to my own government:” not, having returned. 


Avabels yap érl xpnuvov tw’ abrov, Kgta NLTOV, 
arep tv éxeiOev éxtpayndto0n wecov. Aristoph. Plut. 69... 


‘For having taken him up,” or rather, “taking him up some 
precipice, and there leaving fry I will go away, that he fall- 
ing thence may break his nec 
v) Tavées? avestpadn 
THv pw’ értnaBode’. Arist. Plutus. 


‘«‘ Panacea turned away, holding her nose.” 





Nip 8 drt xalpov, cuANABOv TH pelpaKa. Id. 
‘‘ Taking the girl with you.” 


Aristophanes uses these participles in a preter sense also; but 
generally when either sense would do, without discrimination : as 
is the case with other poets. 


Xopdpev’ dua re 76 Dixy TaVvTn Siacnomiyen, 


M7» zrov Xa Oey Tis Hpas eurrodev Kaxov Te dpaon. 
Aristoph. Vesp. 235. 


—— “lest some one lying concealed, &c. 


- hpdaor, kal pw’ 2&éNeyEov eitrwv. Id. - 
‘Ap 5 azo telyeos ado Nadav. Soph. Ant. 532. 





Eirep evruxjoopev EXOVTES. Eur. Or. 1218. 
“‘ Tf we shall have the good fortune to take.” 
Bovaoluny 8 av, dxovros arrumy Kipov, NaGoyv avtov aer~ 


Oetv. I could wish, if I go without the consent of Cyrus, to 
depart unknown to him.” ” . (Xen. Cyr. I. 3.) 
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Amrimv, NaGwy, and amet, all refer to the same time. 


Numberless are the passages where this Participle (supposed to 
be limited to the past) may be Present; and where, therefore, 
the present meaning, as having a natural claim, should be 
granted to it, and the accent dispensed with. It should stand 
on the same footing (generally) as the Present Participles of all 
the Simple Primary Verbs; such as A4yo, pévw, &c.; to which 
class it strictly belongs: their participles of the Aor. 2. and 
Present being in truth one and the same; the accentual dis- 
tinction being nothing. | | 

The grammarians have given to this form, in some verbs, 
(with the name of Second Aorist) the power of expressing or 
assuming an act perfectly past; and some authors so use it. © 


Towadtra mad@yv nai madcywv. (Dem. contr. Mid.) 


TeOvaow ot Savovres. Eur. Alcestis, 557. 
«¢ The dead are dead.” 


See Soph. Ant. 920.: Kaovres, the dead, having done 
labouring. (Hom.) . ; 

In modern Attic, and in such verbs as had acquired another 
Present form, the preter sense became frequent in this form, as 
well as tipas; although the latter is used by Homer in a 
present sense also. ‘This use does not set aside the proof, from 
other evidence, of the true native character of the form. 

Analogy leads us to conclude without doubt, that, with a 
preposite expressed, and the auxiliary verb understood, this 
form was the original mean of conveying the ideas of what we 
call the Present Tense, as it is in Hebrew. | 


VIII. (5.) ETTIEN, or ETTIION (Eur. Ion. 766.), might 
originally perhaps be ruev or turov. It is probable,” say 
the grammarians, “ that no augment existed in the origin of the 
language: in the ancient Ionic dialect none is found.” Never- 
theless, I incline to believe in its originality... The proper. power 
of this form expresses a PERFECT act, the time of which is PAST 

at the moment of speaking, or in relation to some other given 
_ time. In the primitive state of the language it was the only 
form of the Simple Verb* that expressed the perfect.act PRE- 
TERITE; and it seems in every respect to have corresponded with 
the Hebrew Preter; always expressing an act accomplished, 


9 Verbs in « appear to have had an entire form upon this model, though 
the grammars exhibit it only in the Plurals of the (so called) Aor. 2. See, 
on the Perrect of the Secondary Order, XXI. note *. Hence we shall have 
terminations of the first person in‘ay and vy also. 

* I use the term Simple in contradistinction to Reduplicate. 
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though sometimes connected with the present moment, or with 
some other act even yet future. 

Observe the remarks of Dawes (Misc. Crit. 88.) on that 
passage in Homer : — 


AyAvv 8 ad rot am’ 6fOaryav “EAON, 4 aplv eriev, 
"Odp & ywoorys npev Jedv, 738 Kai dvdpa. 


‘‘' Vides Aoristum ZAov ab Homero temporis Presentis Perfecti 
notione adhiberi, atque Anglicé valere (nam ambiguum est La- 
tinorum istud Tempus, abstuli), I have removed ; adeoque com- 
modissime subsequi formam Subjunctivi, ddpa ywaokns, ut 
dignoscas, that you may distinguish.” 

‘ Temporis PRESENTIS perfecti” shows that the author in- 
tended the reduplicate form téruma, or téruda. It had been 
more correct to refer to grura, which equally indicates a perfect 
act; and which bears the translation, I have stricken, I have 
removed, with a proper respect to the present moment, but with- 
out that force of the word have, which belongs appropriately, and 
only, to rérurra or tétuda, and not at all to érumoy or zruwa. 


Nov 8 iSdev, 6s wey apiotos. 
*‘ But now he has seen” (the dream), &c. IL B. 82. 


Od. A. 212. xapov, A. 244. 
"Opo’, AoxAntrid&n, 
"Odp’ idns Mevékaovy, . . . 7 
“Ov tis diotetoas E8anev.— Hath hit. Il. A. 204. (freq.) 
"Ev? Groyor te hirnv EXT, K. T. Ae IL E. 480. 
«‘ Where I have left,” &c. 
“Afopuat doo’ EXayov ye. Tépas 8¢ pot, domrep ESwxev, 
Autos épuBpivov Xero Kpsiwy ‘Ayapsuvov. IL. I. 367. 
‘‘ Spoils I shall carry away, as I have been allotted. But 
my prize, which he himself gave me, Agamemnon has taken 
from me.” ; | 
"Ex yap 89 pw amdrnce cai WALTev. —‘. I. 375. 
—— “and has offended me.” 
"Yreptoye. (420.) “Epmece. (436.) “Esrafov, wat worn 
gudynoa. (488.) ~Exdvov. (505.) | 
Emel Save Ss ’OStaces. Od. A. 396. 
«* Since Ulysses is dead.” (See Il. X. 486.) 


“At, al, radov TrAdpwv, EraGov peydrov 
“Ak: oduppav. Eur. Med. 110. 
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"Ocor véot Svtes peyeOos EXaBov, syws sudalverar... . 
(Xen. Cyrop. I.) “In all persons, who have acquired great size, 
while young, something youthful is apparent, which betrays the 
fewness of.their years.” > | 


"Hdn 54 trlvas éyo el Sov matépas. (Plutarch, De Educ. Lib.) 
“‘ I have already seen some fathers,” &c. 


de... Mydaav eiaov tnode yhs tw wepav 
Duydda. Eur. Med. 274., or 266. 
“< I have commanded,” &c. , 
Tovs Sncavpovs tav mdadat codav, ods exeivot KatéduTrov ev 
BiBrlots ypanpavres, Sigpxopar (Xen. Mem. I. 6. 14.) — naréd- 


mov, have left. | 
"EOtyes wuyis, BOcyes 88 dpevav. —_ Alcest. 108. 
“ Thou hast touched.” 
This is also called the Imperfect of Siva. 


Tév & ddoxjrwv mépov edpe Geos. Alcest. 1181. 
‘God hath found an accomplishment of unlikely events.” 
"EOave Sdpap, 2XuTwe hiriav. Alcest. 953. 


‘‘ Thy spouse is dead, she has left her love.” 


"Ovdtv EXaGBopev. (St. Luke, v.5.) “We have taken 
nothing.” — Bas dalva...cxorla ov xaréXNaBev. (John, i.5.) 


Tan ti’ Epades; Aristoph. Plat. 
‘What art have you learnt?” * 


This power, however, has generally been taken up by the 
more modern 2tuWa, whether to express, J struck, or I have 
stricken ; and 2rvmov is sometimes made to speak like the later 
#rurtrov. The fact, however, that the forms éruroy and érupa 
are seldom found to be both in use together in the same verb, 
plainly proves that the proper and usual power of both is the 
same; that is, not imperfect, but perfect and preter; for drupa 
cannot be otherwise. 

Analogy indicates that, before the accession of Zrumrov, the 
original form for asserting the power of the Imperfect Past was _ 
not #rumov, but (as in Hebrew) the Participial form rérev, 
with the Preter auxiliary expressed or understood. | 


' * So, Ovdels ios Yero. (Soph. Antigone, 12.) “No report has’ been 
brought.” ‘ero, aggressus est, Il. A. 362. aero, O1. 1.377. 344. Sarero, 
Il. 1. 413. 415. awdaero, Od. A. 413. e6daovro, Od. A. 234. eydvero, Plut. 
De Educ. Lib. p. 7. | | 

C 
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IX. (6.) It remains to be observed, that there is another class 
of Subjunctive Forms, the character of which is preter. I mean 
those of what is called the Optative Mood. 

It is evident, at a glance, that these forms bear a relation to 
the Indicative Preters similar to that which the Subjunctive 
Propensitives bear to the Indicative Propensitives. 

The construction of these forms is effected generally by 
changing the final ov, ev, or a of the Indicative Preter form 
into ous or ay, and dropping the augment. The Aorist has a 
Dialectical form, tixpera. And the existence of the Passive 
forms turelgy and tupOeiny renders it very probable that 
TuTrevev once existed also as another Dialectical form of riroipue. 
But that any of them were coeval with the Primary Indicative 
forms seems doubtful. 

The power is preter; and the form is most properly used 
relatively or subjunctively; that is, to express a preter act sub- 
sequent to, or dependent upon, or resulting from, some other 
preter act going before. It is also used to express a preter act of 
a doubtful, potential, or hypothetical character, whether it be in 
relation to any other act going before, or not; and it is a common 
Optative form, like all other Subjunctive Preters : — 








Sotis o80ev ayriov etwros. | Tt. A. 230. 
‘¢ Whoever might contradict you.” | 
al Ké ees Il. H. 243. 


“Tf ] should get you.” 


OUS aitév arrowreiva. dv 20 ee poev. (Xen. Cyr. II. 3.) 
‘¢ And that we should not wish to put him to death.” 

“Iva tas amapacksvadcrovs NAB ot, Kat, Kt. (Cyrop. 
II. 3.) « That he might take you unprepared.” 

Oxvodvres ut) ob “EXXgves...eévarev ay 7 ow. (Cyrop. 
II. 4.) «Fearing lest the Greeks should remain in the island.” 

This form is used in the expression of future acts, when the 
optative, potential, hypothetical, or doubtful character of the act 
is intended to be more reverentially, diffidently, improbably, or 
hopelessly expressed, than a Propensitive would express it : — 

Nas émAnpour, émws paupaylas Te atroTretpdowol, Kab hooey of 
AG@nvaios kwdvorev amaipev. (Thucyd. VII. 17.) The first 
consequence was certain and determined, the last doubtful: 
°¢ should hinder them,” &c. 


The preter expression should. be enerall preserved (not may, 
&c., but might, would, &c.), even where a iy ye expression may 
seem to be very strongly induced, and translators generally 
adopt it: — 
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Obrws pws cou mpos Jeov tedecpdpos 
Tévatro waléwv, Kavros dXBus Idvoes. Medea, 712. 


“So, by the Gods, should ” (not shail) “thy desire of children 
be fulfilled, and thou thyself shouldst die happy.” 


Apryeio: hevEovras arr’ evpéa vaora Jaraoons ; 
Kaddé nav evywdiy Ipidue, cal Towel Alarovey 
Apyetnv ‘Enevny ; I. B. 159. 
‘¢ Shall the Greeks fly ; &c.... and should they even leave?” &c. 


Ei 8é xe vootnow, Kai icovpouat opOarpoitor 
IlarpiS’ éunv, aroxov Te, Kal inpepedes sya SOpa, 
Avrix’ rect’, arr 2usio napn TAO GrOTpLS hos, 
Ed pun éym rade toEa haswe@ ev rupl Selqy, 
Xepot duaxrdaooas. IL. E, 212. 
“But if ever I shall return, &c.... my head might an enemy 
take from me, if I would not cast,” &c. 
Arpeldn, viv dupe wadtprraryyOévres dlw 
Ay arovorrncew, et xev Jdvatov ye Puyotmev. I]. A. 60, 
“I think that we should go back, retracing our steps, if we 
would escape death.” 





elOe cov Svaprrepas 
otépvev soit aNynots Hoe. Dev trarrai, 
Aydpeuvov, © MevérXas, as dy avr &uod 
Tov icov ypovov Tpéhoite THvde THY vooov. Philoct. 789. 
“ Would that this anguish might have possession of thy breast! 
.»» Would that ye might harbour,” &c. 


"Ecadpovncas’ Kav Ta roid’ obtw dpovis, 
lows dy &xrés KNavpAaTwWV éyoUs TrObd Id. 1256. 

“‘ Thou hast done wisely. And if thou judgest equally well | 
concerning the rest, haply thou mightest keep thy foot out of 
troubles.” 7 | 

arépyou Oé we cwhpoctva, 
Sopnua KadAMOTOV JEar. Eur. Med. 635. 

“ Might temperance... protect me!” Or, “O that temperance 
might protect me!” 

Olpot, EvvOdvouwl aot, Téxvoy. Id. 1207. 
“Alas me! O that I might die with thee, my child!” 


The English idiom accords very much with the Greek in this 
mode of expression, but does not go quite go far; especially with 
respect to simple options and desires. — These affections of the 
mind, which are constantly expressed m Greek by this and the 

c 2 a 
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like forms, so commonly refer to future results, that itis diffi- 
cult in English to abstain from future expressions in translation. 
Yet it could not be that the same Greek form should sometimes 
express a preter, and sometimes a future meaning; therefore we 
must keep in mind that the Greeks, even in such options and 
_ desires, intended some preter idea to be attached to the expres- 
sion of them. It seems to indicate, as I have said, a sensation 
of reverential respect, or unpresuming hope, towards the person 
from or concerning whom the thing wished for is desired.  Z¢ 
places him ina position antecedent to the speaker, and shows a 
delicacy of feeling in wishing the thiny HAD originated freely, or 
previously, or sovereignly, instead of seeming to impose it. It 
avoids all appearance of presumption in the speaker, which the 
Propensitive might seem to convey : — 


Zev, pn NAOot ce taVd Ss altws Kaxov. Eur. Medea, 333. 


“ O Jupiter! might he” (or, would he might) “ never escape thee, 
who is the cause of these evils!” Not, “may he never,” &c.; 


though we should readily say so. 


By an easy transition, the same unpresuming feeling would 
lead to the use of the same form, though there were no person in 
the speaker’s eye. 4 

Bishop Monk (Eur. Alc. 1091.) assumes a _propensitive 
power for this form; but it does not appear how he justifies the 
assumption: it seems gratuitous, and not to be approved. “ Fre- 
quens est ¢ yap optantis; sed notanda in hoc usu differentia in- 
dicativi et optativi; e yap elyov valet utinam haberem, & ya, 
Eyouus utinam habeam, ut et yap haveins, supra, v.91. Utriusque 
exempla obvia sunt. Noster Orest. 1596.: Ei yap xatéoyov, 
pn Jedv Kr“POeis dro. 1630.: ei yap tod Hv.” ~Eyouw is no 
less preter than e/yov, both in form and power: and, whatever 
futurity, absolute or relative, the mind may contemplate in the 
use of it, the expression of it is certainly preter. (Il. P. 561—563.) 
When we mean, I wish I may have, we say, Iwish Ihad. And 
there is a reason for this, as we have observed. 

Sometimes this choice of a Preter Subjunctive seems to arise 
from nothing more than the tone given to the construction by a 
preceding Preter form. 

In the first of the two following sentences (Xen. Cyrop. I. 
3.), the act expressed by 89, after mucrevcoper, is identical with 
that expressed by doi after doBolunv. Ei 84 te nai r@ Hryepove 
murtevoopnev, @ av Kipos 6@. If we shall in any respect obey 
the general to whom Cyrus may consign us.” This is followed, in 
four lines after, by goBolunvs av re nyepov, @ av Soin, Fre- 
oOa. ‘The general, to whom he might consign us, I should be 
afraid to follow.” The verbs 5¢ and doi are of the Secondary 
order; but an example of the first does not occur to me. 
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Concerning the Derived Infinitive Form (7.) Turew, see 
Ture, IV., page 7. 


PRIMARY REDUPLICATE FORMS. 


X. Before proceeding to consider such forms as belong to the 
Second and Third Orders of the Simple Verb, we will investigate 
those of the First Order belonging to the REDUPLICATE Verb. 

Both in number, and the respective powers of each, there is a 
close correspondence between these and the Simple forms, 
which we have already considered. The difference is one which 
affects them all uniformly ; and lies in the additional meaning 
conveyed by the prefixed syllable or reduplication. That mean- 
ing, as has been stated before, is expressed in English by the 
term HAVE, and its variations, used with their real native force: 
which force is reduced to a mere indication of the act being just | 
now past, or having some connexion with present things, when 
the word is used in rendering éru7ov or étuya. It is not the 
mere act of the Simple Verb, or the mere perfection or pre- 
terition of that act, that is contemplated in the peculiar force of 
the Reduplicate Verb; but the use, possession, enjoyment, in- 
terest, perpetuity, or repetition, of that perfect act. And the time 
of its operation or influence is not properly that of the principal act 
itself alone, but the time in which the agent proceeds to have, or 
is having, or had, it in use, continuance, enjoyment, &c.* 

Hence, notwithstanding the confusion into which these Redu- 
plicate forms, Téruzra, réruda, or rather one of them, has fallen 
with Zrumov, éruya, it will be evident that the essential differ- 
ence between them is no less than this: that the former are 
Propensitives, whose time is properly future, though proceeding 
from the present moment; and the latter are Perfects, whose 
time is properly past, though the acts themselves, which they 
express, may often bear upon present things. The former ex- 
hibit their distinguishing character in affirming the prospective 
fruition, &c., of the perfect act, the latter in affirming the mere 
perfect by-gone act itself. 

The formation corresponds with this distinctness of character ; 
inasmuch as the reduplication is not of the nature of a common 
augment, but a perpetual part of the verb in every mood; itself 
receiving the augment in the Preterite belonging to it ; namely, 
the form called the Plusquam Perfectum. 

The observations in Sect. II. and Sect. IV. note", upon Verbs 
in ut so called, should be recollected here. The connexion of the 


t “ The Perfectum and Plusquam Perfectum,” says Marruim, “ designate 

a perfect action, but continuing to another time: the Perfectum to the 

present, the Plusquam Perfectum to a time past.” Not correct, but nearly so. 
c 3 
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Reduplicate forms of Verbs in yu with the Primary Reduplicates 
here treated of is obvious. Whatever their dialectical differences 
may be, their agreements prove them to be originally of the same 
Order." 


XI. (51.) Let Téruve then, in the first place, be derived from 
the simple root tire, by prefixing the reduplication. In the In- 
FINITIVE character it expresses the abstract use, fruition, &c., of 
the perfect act signified by the root, in any of the various modes 
alluded to. The form in which it now appears, terumévat, or 
TeTuTréwev, 18 a contraction of réru7re-pevat, similar to what has 
before been observed. 

Take, as examples, Teywvduev, Il. ©. 223. *Exryéyausy, Il. E. 
248. BeBdayer, Ll. P. 359. 510. TeOvapuev, reOvavar, rebvépev, 
meppadeuev. Tlerrapeiv (Pind. Py. II. 105.), if without the cir- 
cumflex, would belong here: but see XXIV. 67. 

The same word Térume, in the IMPERATIVE character, com- 
mands the use, continuance, &c., as before said: Have stricken. 
BéBab, have gone, be gone; i.e. remain so. Méunnre, have taken 
care; i,e. continue doing so. 

From Térure let the other Primary forms be deduced: é- 
TUTra, TeTuT@S, éTétuTrev or ov. It might be equally proper to 
derive each from its corresponding form in the Simple Verb; ré- 
tura from Tire, Tervrres from Tuer, and érérurev or éréruTrov 
-from @ruzrey or Ervrov. But nothing can be more false than to 
derive térv7ra from érvrov rather than from tézra, contrary to all 
harmony, both of powers and inflexions; the inflexion of téru7ra 
- being evidently of the Propensitive, not the Preterite, character. 
Observe the length of the penultimates, the third persons plural 
wet the Active in particular, and the inflexion of the Passive gene- 
rally. 3 


XII. The PRopEnsitivE Form (52.) Térura, which we gene~ 


* Considering that the terminations singular of this form are as short as 
the plural, it is much more easy to imagine that the corresponding Redupli- 
cate forms in wu were primarily short in the singular, and that the longer 
forms came from the Secondary Order, than it was in the case of Simple (not 
Reduplicate) Verbs in «:; namely, that riéeu, ot, 71, was the original Primary 
form, and not r/Onu, 4s, nor. And it may be a question therefore whether 
Primary Reduplicates, whose final radical is a vowel, and whose plurals are 
short, like d¢diuer, dedire, ever admitted either a resolved or contracted pro- 
longation in the singular, and were not written 8¢5iu, ot, 71° while the forms 
dédia, as, €, SeBlenev, from eded:0v, &c., belonged properly to the Secondary Order 
only. Words ending in consonants would take up a, e, or 0, and assume the 
form rerémau:, aot, ari or eri, and also rérvxa as, ¢.— Hence, perhaps, the 
forms rérAaqu, Bébapt, yéyam, Sedu, réryt, SlSout, wepums, KéxAvut, With réruma, 
&c., were proper Primary forms; and yéyac, BéGaa, éoraa, dédia or Seldia, 
téria, xépva, &c., or forms in ss with prolonged penultimates, e.g. iordau, 
Tornut, BSdout, diem, wepdaur, wépoui, &C., were proper Secondary forms, with 
“werénaa, OF retimea, &c. ; 
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rally find in that mass of heterogeneity, the Middle Voice so called, 
was doubtless originally a pure Active form, of the same character 
with the more modern térupa. This is testified by the fact, that 
in those verbs where the latter has obtained an established use, 
the former is seldom found. It is the Primary Propensitive 
form, and in English it is rendered, J HAVE stricken ; 1. e. I go 
on in time immediately future to HAVE the benefit or use of the 
act of striking, which was perfect and past some time ago. J 
HAVE willed, BéBovra; i.e. I go on to maintain the volition or 
determination, perfect some time ago; or, still to use the profit 
of it. We often enounce this form with a prevailing notion of 
past time; and the practice may be conceded: nevertheless it is 
improper in comparison with its native time. The same practice 
has stolen upon the Propensitive form, even of the Simple Verb, 
in some degree; of which more will be seen hereafter. The time 
which etymologists now usually plead for, as belonging to this 
form, is the present ; very justly rescuing it from among Preters, 
and putting it (properly enough as far as form is concerned) in a 
place corresponding with what they call Presents in Simple 
Verbs. Hence we often also enounce it with a notion of present 
‘ time; and this practice may still more be conceded: and its whole 
power indeed is now in many cases little or nothing more than 
that of the Simple Present: but yet the propensitive benefit or 
use of an act is the true native power, and the future, from the 
present instant, the true native time. 


"Os oe, yivat, dyapal te, TEON a Ga Te, Seidid 7 alvos 
Tovvev ayer Od. Z. 168. 


‘Enral joAv BovrNopat avriyy 
Oixos sys, Kai yap pa KAvrayvjorpns neon via. 
IL. A. 113. 


“* I have preferred :” i.e. I preferred, and do so still. 
KAalovea téT NH Ka. IL I. 176. 


Kai ywpls avrod syéveto ovd2 tv, 6 yeydverv. (St. John, 1. 3.) 
‘And without Him was not any one thing made that hath come 
forth,” and still goes on to be. 


_ Té0va, téOvapev, &c. (80, éréOvacay, pret.) 

TérrXa, tétrAapev, &c. (80, érérrAapev, &c., pret., wth or with- 
out the augment. ) 

Téyove (Od. Z. 294.) “calls.” See Preter, one 
 Avjvode (Od. P. 270.) © is assending!? Avery 

Mépa, péuapev, ate’ éutuacav: “ desire sages ” from pa* 
like ota, orw* Ba, 

"Kotatoy, dual. Hom. ; gordpev, Eorate (éoracr). 

| Kéxapa* xexdpo, conj. Hom.: and many others. 

c 4 
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XIII. (53.) The Subjunctive Propensitive Form of the Redu- 
plicate Verb may be easily understood from what has been said 
respecting the same form of the Simple Verb. (See VI.) 


XIV. The Particrp1rau Form (54.) Tervras, or rervirov, ex- 
presses a continuance, &c., of the perfect act at the present time, or 
contemporaneously with some other given time: and with a pre- 
posite or agent expressed, and the auxiliary understood, it most 
probably performed the functions of the Primary Present Tense of 
the Reduplicate Verb: e.g. Terurras, “HAVING stricken:” teruTas — 
bya; “I (am) having stricken ;” I am yet in the enjoyment of the 
force or effect of the act. For a few examples, take dedouras 
(Il. W. 679.), wewuxws (Il. 2%. 580.), &uBeSas (Phoenisse, 2.), 
yeyos (Phen. 637., Med. 535. 541., Or. 1617.), éor@s, woa* 
yeyovos (Il. @. 227.), dedcds. : , 

When this form is considered as connected with the form 
érérutrov in the light of a (so called) Second Aorist (see XV.), 
it terminates in wy: and all the participles of that aorist with a 
reduplication are properly to be referred here. They are parts of 
the Reduplicate Verb: as rerayov (IL. A. 591., Il. O. 23.).* 


XV. The PERFECT (55.) ’Erérvrev or -ov, or -av, denotes a 
continuance, &c., concluded in time NOW PAST, or at some time 
previous to any other given moment or act. Not only is the 
principal act itself perfect and past, but the continuance of the 
force or use of it, involved in the Reduplicate form, is expressed 
as perfect and past also. And this form, with its later substi- 
‘tutes, érervmeww, érervdevy, is in fact the only Preterperfect form 
of the Reduplicate ; rérvra and réruda being not so. The term 
Plusquam Perfectum is erroneous, and arose from the gramma- 
rians seeing nothing but the act of the Simple Verb in the Re- 
duplicate. This form is properly rendered, J HAD stricken } 1. e. 
I continued to do so, but at the time referred to had ceased to 
continue doing so any longer. It is, however, used as a Simple 
Preter most frequently. . | 

To no other place can toracap (IL. &. 346.; Xen. Cyrop. VIE. 
5, 35.) be so ‘properly referred as here; and the form is traced 


x Although the sense of the forms iets, isrds, 5:80bs, might lead us to sup- 
pose that this was their proper place, yet there is so much reason to as se 
that Sels and ords (and, if so, 80ds) were originally Secondary, that I dare 
not but refer the former also to the same Order. It is a difficult question. 

May it not be probable, that us, evs, or ovs, being the usual original ter- 
minations of Greek Participles ; and in some cases the deposition or absorp- 
tion of » prevailing, and in others that of s; it was thus that the terminations 
settled at last into as, os, or ov; which became afterwards ws and wv? An- 
other prevailing mutation was that of « into «, especially before s; so for 
evs giving es. This is apparent in other words, as well as Participles: e.g. 
onévw, Fut. (not orévow, but) oneiow, &c. 
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(confused with long terminations in the singular) in the Imper- 
fects plural of Reduplicate Verbs in pe generally. | 
Observe also Adéaz for 25é5ae (Od. @. 448.), root daw; “Eora- 
bev, orate, Eotacay (not zoracav), Thuc. VII. 28., 1V. 56. and 
- freq., and Hom. freq. ’"ErétAapev, ate, acay, clearly of this form, 
indicates a first person singular in av. *Edd¢d.per is said to be the 
plural of 26é8cov or 2645cev, as though it were a syncopated form of 
édeS5ieuev. But quere, whether it be not, like gorapev or &evryve- 
ev, the primary form: and what if we admit a first person sin- 
gular in w (25c6u, ts, v), as well as in ay or uv; while &éééioy, or 
edébev, eidiewev, &c., are referred to the Secondary Order? 
There can be no doubt that the forms called Aor. 2., with the 
reduplication, are to be referred here, and are parts, not of Sim- 
ple, but of Reduplicate Verbs. “Hyayov, \4rabov, aérdyyor, 
érréppadov, Brepvov (see XXVIII. note‘), dpapov and jpapov, 
éréhuxov (Hesiod. a. 76.), yéyove (Hom. Il. E. 469., O. 703.), 
avnvoe (Il. A. 266.), évévurrov from évirrw, rériBov, éuduncov (Od. 
I. 439.), éeexAounv implying gxsxdov (Hom.), apopov, téraryov 
(IL A. 591., O. 23.).7 


XVI. The Subjunctive Preter Form of the Reduplicate Verb 
may be easily understood, from what has already been said re- 
specting the same form of the Simple Verb. (See IX.) 

For the Infinitive Form (57.) Tervirévas, see XI. 


OF FORMS OF THE SECOND ORDER. 


XVII. Tuess forms are constructed upon those of the First 
Order, by prolonging the formative termination; the prolong- 


y ButrMann (Lexil. ’Avhvoder, &c.) thus observes: “As to the relative 
time of these forms, dvfvefev in the second passage (Od. P. 207.), and 
évivodev in the third (Il. B. 219.), have plainly the meaning of the present; 
and both are therefore according to the form perfect: and in this APOLLONIUs 
imitated them. But in all other passages they are joined in the context with 
the past; and both forms are therefore imperfect. On this subject there is 
nothing further to be said, since also the third persons of Sefd:ia, yéywva, kvorya 
are without the least doubt imperfect or aorist : e. g. defdre (Il. &. 34.), yéyeve 
(11. 9. 703.), &vwye (Od. O. 97.). That is to say, as these perfects have so com- 
pletely the meaning of the present, they began to form also an imperfect or 
aorist in ov immediately from thence, instead of the plusquam perfectum, 
which properly should supply their pa: and hence then the third person, 
without its proper augment, was the same as the perfect form. But from 
&ywye there occur also the forms &vwyov, dvdéyere,” &c. . 

The authority of BurrMAnn is valuable in asserting the existence of this 
form, as the Preter belonging to réruxa; but to call it Imperfect and Aorist, 
or consider it of later origin, seems to be improper. 

We are thus led to set aside with confidence the doctrine by which the 
forms AéAabov, réwdrryov, trevor, &c., have been accounted for: namely, the 
assumption that they were Aorists of the Simple Verb with the reduplication. 
instead of the augment, or with reduplication and augment too. 
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ation being syllabic in a resolved state, and temporal in a state 
of contraction: as from térm is formed ruméo, ture. 

In some verbs we have various formations. From dpe, we 
have épdw, and épéw (Herod.) and épow (Od. A. 301., IL A. 4.): 
from dolrw, dortéw (Herod.) and gorrdw: from tpotre, Tporéw 
(Il. &. 224.), rpomdw (Il. P. 666.), and tporrow Urucian' So 
Kvda, Kvéw, and cvow ( Aristoph. Thesm. 488.) : dryopdw and dyopow 
(IL A.L): dado, drvo, cdo, céw, cow, cdw, and covw, ruo: and 
many more: The commutability, in the common use of language, 
before grammars were compiled, between the sounds of a, ¢, 0, 
and even v, sufficiently accounts for the terminations being found 
different from one another, when the language came to be written 
and reduced to grammar. But it is not at all impossible that, in 
the original generation of these forms, one vowel, most probably 
€, was made use of alone in roots ending with a consonant; while 
in those ending with a vowel, it would be of the same character 
with the final vowel itself, whatever it might be. 

_ The radical vowels of Primary Verbs in pure should be dis- 
tinguished from the formative vowels of Secondary Verbs. [roa 
or rola, fear, indicates mrow, with a radical 0, to have existed 
anciently : this is a Primary form; and the Secondary form be- 
longing to it is wroéw or wrotéw, to affright. | 

Secondary forms are always pure; i. e. have a vowel before ¢ 
or w; and Tertiary forms are generally impure; or, if pure, have 
evidently prolonged penultimates. But it may not always be 
easy to determine whether a short pure form is Primary, or whe- 
ther it is Secondary, and has another shorter form for its Primary. 
It may be questioned, for instance, whether Bdw be a Primary, 
having its Secondary Badw, and Tertiary Balvw: or whether it be 
a Secondary, having Sw for its Primary form; Bo, Bdw, Bavo 
and Salvo. ; 

Biw* however is a Primary; also Adw the root of dai, 
Ado the root of Aovw, TIiw, Saw and Yow the root of caw, 
Pdw, Kdw the root of calw, Ilvw, Ago, Qiao, Mio, Pvw. 

_ A dissyllabic Future in cw, with a long penultimate, will 
generally indicate a pure Primary root: as Jva, Jvucw pdw, 
‘¢jow. But we find exceptions, as Wow from Sw or $0, not dow. 
And a short Future penultimate does not always indicate an im- 

ure Primary root; «\dow from «Adw being an exception. But 
the sifting of these verbs may be left to future investigation. 


AVI. The INFINITIVE Form of this Order is seen in 


z The existence of Alw is indicated by Aiduecba, Hy. Apol. 528. from Bioua, 
which is written feiova:, Il. X. 431. Béoya, if referred to this verb, is irre- 
gular. It is most probably synonymous with Bdouu, which would be th 
regular Passive of Bdw. | 
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Turrefy or directv: and in its pure condition, clear of the termi- 
nation pevat, it is Turee or dfAce. It is thus deduced: tizree- 
peval, TUTPéELEV, TUTéEEV, TUTTEELV, TUTTELV.® 

The IMPERATIVE Form is the same word in its pure condition, 
(t 1.) Turree* as is evident in d/Aee, et, Tiuaz, a. The Primary 
orms, dire, Tiwe, as in many other verbs, are supplanted and 
obsolete. 


XIX. From tizrw comes the PROPENSITIVE Form (12.) 
Turéw, contracted into rurd@. We find this form under the de- 
nomination of Second Future, and First Future of some verbs; and 
it is evident also in what is called the Present form of Contract 
Verbs; dirda, dird. So we have Adyo, Neyéw, ASyH* dpw, dpéw, 
apa* Thum, TYLdw, TIL@’ TLOTA, TWTAdw, TLWTTa* Tolw, TroLée, 
Tow * GVvw, ovow, ova * hpovtlw, ppovTiéw, PpovTi. 

Whatever may have been the original cause or occasion of this 
system, it is evident that it exists to a vast extent in the lan- 
guage ; that it appears, as hasbeen observed, in what are called the 
Second Futures Indicative of most verbs; in the First Futures 
of some, those, namely, of the fifth conjugation; and in the Pre- 
sents, and Imperfects too, of all the Contract Verbs; to say nothing 
of some forms classed with Verbs in we* and it is formed upon 
roots that have a vowel or diphthong, as well as those which have 
a consonant before w. The imagination of grammarians, that it 
is in any case formed from Futures in ow, I suppose to be erro- 
neous; the real fact being just the contrary. That the whole 
Contract system is older than that which has o for the character- 
istic of the Future will appear certain when the Passive forms 
come to be considered. 

Whether we find these forms tv7é, or didAéw, @, a8 Presents 
in the Contract Verbs, or as Futures in the others, there seems 
to be good ground to presume that they were of one common 
origin, that they constituted the same form of almost all verbs, 
and that they had the same power. We have not only innumer- 
able verbs with the (Future) form tur@ in immediate conformity 
with g/A@ in its contracted condition, and through this in imme- 
diate connexion with all other Contract Verbs, of course; but 
we have Futures themselves in conformity with all the Contract 
Verbs, not only in their contracted condition, but in their solute 


* And, as given with the Verbs in mu, rumjva:. 

It should seem, from the total absence of examples to the contrary, that 
Infinitives in ¢, as réwe, rérure, coalescing with peva, so as to retain the latter 
part of it, always make the coalition, not with ea but with va, dropping pe, 
as réxume-pevat, rervwé-vai. Therefore Infinitives in ee, 7, making the coalition 
with va, in the same manner, assume correctly the form rumfya: whence 
then comes the circumflex, tumjvai ? 
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condition also. Such are xadéo, xara’ Tedéw, TEND (i. I. 156.); 
pevéo, weve (11. 1.45.); oxeddw, oxeda (Ed. Tyr. 138.); dudw, oud 
and these are not formed from xadéow, tedéow, pevero, oxeddow, 
opoow, ag say the grammarians; but from the Primary forms 
Kddw, onxédw, 54m, &c. In the mere shape of the words them- 
selves therefore there is nothing to forbid the Contract Verbs 
and the Futures like rum@ being originally one and the same 
form, and constituting a general system of PROPENSITIVES. 


_ Observe the future sense in such examples as the following :— 
Atap Tpdwv xopées xivas. (Il. N. 831.) os darodde poy 
(Herod. I. 34.) ** He would lose him.” xepdavéets. (I. 35.) Kopieis 
wo 121.) Badéew. (III. 35.) xarayeiv. 1.86.) rapéw for mapa, 
rom qWdpEype. a 7.) pape : (Il. I. 388. ) “Iwill not_marry 
the daughter of Agamemnon.” fadéw, @: (Il. ©. 403., Hy. in 
Ven. 289.) “ will cast or hit.” oreAdo. (Od. B. 287.) drypyedde. 
(Il. ©. 409., Herod. VII. 447.) orm. (Hom. IL O. 700., ®. 133, 
278. ; Herod. VIII. 138., IX. 18.) rl $a; ti dpa; wl TOL 3 
Arist. Plut. 1198. ) es What shall Ido?” rf Spapev; (Soph. 
hiloct. 960. or 977.) dvtww. (Il. M. 368., N. 752.) This verb 
should probably be placed with those of the Primary Order: 
but this does not alter the value of its future character. 

We find the same word used in doth senses sometimes : — 
__"Epéo, future. WVevoopai, 4 trupov épéw; Od. A. 140. _rodro 
62 tov gpéw. ‘Od. H. 243.; and preducatly, Il. A. 176. 182., I. 56., 
X. 108.; Od. Z. 285. 

Touydp ov épet KaKOV 

evepyeTioar Pata, yevvaios yeyws. Alcest. 875. 
_ “Wherefore he shall not say that he acted kindly to a worth- 
less wight, being generous himself.” 

The form seems to be almost always Future in this verb épém. 
Yet we have épeis, present, in Philoct. 439. 

TeAgo, future, Aid. Tyr. 232.; 11.1.156., ©. 415.; Od. B. 256.: 
present, Soph. Ajax, 528. ~ 
_ Kanda, future, Xen. Symp. i. 15. 

Ov pu) Ka Ai evs pb 

avOpwe’, ixeTevo, unde Karepeis Tovvoya. Arist. Batr. 299. 
“‘T entreat that you will not call me ad &e. 

: Kare, Gi ®, present, frequently. 

"Orpuvdw, future, II. K. 55.; present, Od. B. 253. : épdo, future, 
IL A. 454. ; present, freq.: taviw, future, Od. ®. 174. ; present, 
freq.: Ando, ‘TI drive, or I will drive.” 

With regard to Power, it is much more consistent with known 
philological facts that one temporal power, namely the Propensi- 
tive or Future, should originally belong to this whole class of 
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forms, and afterwards become divided, or in some of them modi- 
fied or changed, than that two kinds of power should be distri- 
buted to verbs not essentially differmg in their form from one 
another: i. e. it is much more reasonable to. suppose that some of 
these Propensitives should steadily maintain the futurity of power 
once common to all, and others acquire a present power (easily 
stealing upon futurity instant), than that such aform of Present 
verbs, undistinguished from Futures, should be part of an origi- 
nal structure. 

That a structure of Present forms afterwards took place I 
readily grant: and that rémtw was regularly formed to express 
the Present meaning, and tim the Future, each indubitably 
and unambiguously, I doubtless believe. But it is more than 
probable that the very reason of this was the declining of some 
of the older forms from their once uniform and definite use, 
without adequate distinction being observable in the shape of the 
words themselves. 

The meanings, then, of either instant or remote futurity, 
which constituted the one power of Tu, I understand here 
to divide themselves into two, between the apparently two 
genera of Secondary forms, rua and gidéw, pire Torro itself 
by degrees declining to retain in general more than one of them, 
namely, the instant futurity, and even that incorrectly. The two 
genera are both indeed of the propensitive shape; but while the 
form tur is used to express acts of future time, the (so called) 
Present form ¢A@, assuming to unite an idea of the past with 
its legitimate instant futurity, trenches on the ground of the 
participle, and expresses such acts as are absolutely or relatively 
present. This instant futurity also, similarly compounded with 
the adjoining past, and so constituting an expression of the pre- 
sent, is what now generally remains to the form Tua, but in- 
correctly; though it is sometimes found in its old pure ‘futurity 
of meaning, as has been already seen. 

How the parting out of the meanings, I will beat, I beat or am 
beating, became determined, the one to some verbs, and the other 
to others, it is difficult to say; and I have no conjecture worth 
offering. The construction of a protracted form of verb, ru7réa, 
@, with powers the same in all cases, may easily be supposed to 
have been of design, and even essential to the early language. 
But the kind of parting out of different meanings (a future 
meaning to some verbs of a certain form, and a present to others 
of the same form) must have come about, I should think, in a 
way of inadvertency, and of separate provincial usages; however 
it became conventionally determined afterwards, and established 
as the language became written. 

Probably, however, as we have said, it was before the present 
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meaning was determinately given to some verbs, the future still 
remaining to others of the same form, and on account of the un- 
settled confusion, that for very many verbs among them distinct 
new forms were constructed, like tiézrrw, to express the present 
meaning unambiguously, and others, like rérow, to express 
the future. 


XX. The Propensitive Subjunctive belonging to this order 
(13.), Tura, rumps, &c., is not given by the grammarians in the 
‘paradigm of the Indicative ruré. We have it, however, in all 
its regularity, amongst the Contract Verbs, pirdw, &, pirdys, fis, 
gpiréy, 7, &c., and in the Verbs in ws. Every term corresponds 
with the coordinate term of the Primary System, with this dif- 
ference, that the former has received an internal augmentation 
of the length of a short vowel. 7 

The power, as in the Primary Order, expresses the act sig- 
nified by the root uncertainly, potentially, or hypothetically ; 
and indicates the time of it as future; im general, relatively 
future. We should render it, I may or can strike: and usually 
with zf, that, &c., preceding. 


“O xai déouxa un te Spa vewrepov. _Aristoph. Eccl. 337. 
‘Lest she do something strange.” 
“TBpig', gws av ryv Slenv dpyov xanrq. Aristoph. Vesp. 1395. 
‘‘ Till the magistrate demand your punishment.” 
“Iva..yu@..Atpeldns.. fv drnv. II. A. 411. 


X XI. Corresponding with the Protracted Imperative Form 
before mentioned, and with these Propensitives, we have also 
PaRTICIPJAL Forms of the same Secondary Order, appearing 
in the (so called) Future Participles of some verbs, and Present 
Participles of others called Contract. The proper meaning 
universally is present; and, if any other have been acquired, it 
is a declension from it. Of this Order are (14.) Turayv (from 
TUTéwv), NEyov (from Aeyéwv), orapav (from o7rapéwv): also 
le OV* TYLAWY, TYL@Y’ olwTrdwV, cuoTrav’? &c.: and with 

erbs in yt, the form Tu7rels, with other correlative terminations, 
is given in Jels, otras, Sods’ the reason of which will appear 
hereafter. 


XXII. The Perrect Form, or PRETERITE, belonging to 
this Secondary System, is (15.) "Ervzreev, nv, or "Etvrreov, ovv. It 
appears in what afterwards became the Imperfect of the Contract 
Verbs; as éplrsov, ovv* éripaov, wv: &c.: and if the form be 
required in a condition corresponding with érv7rev, as well as 
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Ztutrov, namely, érvzreev, nv, it is apparent in the Second Aorist (so 
called) of Verbs in we éorny, édnv, &c.” All these forms arise 
first in a resolved condition, a lengthening of the Primary form, 
and then become contracted: In the Barytone Verbs in general 
they are not now to be traced; at least, not in the Active species. 

The power of this form cannot perhaps be considered as differ- 
ing much from that of the Primary érurep or érumov* asserting 
every kind of act perfect and past. And it may reasonably be 
surmised, if not concluded, that the évro/ec of the ancient artists, 
upon which PLiny and Harris have criticised (see Hermes, chap. 


vii. about the end), was more correctly to be rendered executed, than — 
was executing ; notwithstanding that this form is called in the gram- _ 


mars the Imperfect of Contract Verbs. I suppose it was a form 
in common use, as a Preterperfect, when the ancient artists 
inscribed their works with it; and their successors very natu- 
rally continued to use the term of their famous predecessors, 
though becoming ambiguous, and supplanted in common use by 
aroince. The adoption of a form to supplant it in any measure 
rested most probably, among other things, upon the supposed or 


real expediency of giving up to it the expression of imperfect: 


acts, which it was stealing (through inadvertence and provincial 
usage) from the Participle with a Preter auxiliary ; while the new 
term should express such acts as were perfect and past, taking 
up the original power.° 

_ It is evident that, open Herodotus where you will (and now, 


for instance, in Call. sect.11. and 25.), he not only uses é7ro/eov 


b w 


, @ey, and fv, no doubt, as given in the grammars, have short penul- 
timates plural in this form: and even Zorny, with long penultimates, is said to 
have also éoragay, 3 plur., with sometimes a transitive meaning, statuerunt (Il. 
M. 56:; Od. I. 182., @. 435., %. 306.); though generally the meaning (and that 
of Zoray always) is corrupted mto sfabant. But these exce tions, without being 
sufficient to disturb the general character of this form (called Second Aor.), 
as of the Secondary Order, are sufficient, perhaps, to indicate that there was 
also once a simpler Preter form, one, namely, of the Primary Order, whose 
terminations would be all short: @ev, 26es, 0¢" Zcuev, Bere, Mecay* Loray, Zoras, 
Zora’ éorapev, orate, Zoragay: the Secondary or Contract being zony, Zéns, %6n * 
Zonuev, Une, Znoav’ orn, &c., larnoay, stabant, regular. Several examples of 
such short Primary forms do indeed appear: e. g. Odray, odras, ofrd* obrapuer, 
obrare, ovracay * for éotray, &c. Thence odrde, or obra, to wound (see II, A. 525., 
N. 561.) ; odrauev, Infin.’(Il. E. 132. 821., Il. & 68. 397.). So also &ray (Od. 1. 
320., E. 310., P. 8.; Il. 0. 432.) from rdw or x7d, now «relvw, I kill. 
Homer has also the aor. 2. Barny, trépéioay, for édrry, drepdfacay, from Bo, 
Bdw, now Balyw* xaréxray (Il. A. 319.), J slew; and many more. 

© Some Second Aorists are found with a Passive power, in the long form : 
&.g. Ldvvyu, I extinguish; eto6nv, F have been extinguished; plur. to€npev, 
Infin. c€jva. "Eddnv, I was taught, seems to be of the same character, from 
Aaéw* in the Primary form, Adw, now saiw: also fAwy, I was taken, from 
addw, r. Aw’ tpuv, I was produced, from ptew, nascor, r. iw, gigno; ov, from 
Sudw, mergor, subeo, r. diw, mergo; eorny, oxdnv. The reason of this will ap- 
pear when we come to consider the Passive species. 
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as a Perfect, but he continually adopts the same form in other 
verbs in the same sense. Observe, Call. 13. tvrepey@pec: 17, 
18. mapaves - 24. éripwv: 25. époirwy. Kai od yap davlee 
érumy o Aapeios: (Herod. IV. 13.) . “did not cease pursuing: ” 
from daviéw, dvinus. So here come regularly the agitated words, 
fee, Herod. I. 48.; évetyee, I. 118.; @prce, VIII. 26. So we 
have trapie, 3. 8.imp. from wapiéw (Xen. Cyrop. I. 2, 1.); “he 
admitted :” &50xeu 5é pot (Xen. Mem. II.6.); “he seemed to 
me:” #s écpatetre (Dem. Phil. I. the beginning. ) 


“Os rroré pw’ eipopevos pe ey Oeev @avioixo. Il. H. 127. 
*‘ Greatly delighted (in) making enquiries,” &c. 
Oi 53 wan érpopeov kal elbicav, oddé ts ETNy. IL H. 151. 


_Bovgdoveov 8 xara KMolas, nal Sépmov Srovro. Il. H. 466. 
‘‘ They slew oxen.” 


The complete power of this form to express acts perfect and 
past is as evident as in the case of the Primary form, in every 
respect. 


"Hvedyer Upiapos re, xal ddrot Tpaes ayavol 
Kizrety. — Il. H. 386. 
** Hath commanded me to say.” 


Kal 82 708 nu@yeov eimety Enos. Tl. H. 394. 
« They have also commanded me to say this.” 


XXIII. The Subjunctive Preter of this Order may be easily 
understood from what has been already said. Generally it is of 
the form (16.) Tuméout, ojue* but a reference to the Verbs in 
pt shows that it was also dialectically Tuzreceev, or tuzrelny. 

We should render it, If that, O that, &c., I might, could, 
would, or should, strike: or in some cases struck may be admitted : 
as ‘Tyiv pav Jeol Sotev. (Il. A. 18.) “O that the Gods would 
grant you!” or, “QO that the Gods granted you!” 

- ‘The same jealousy should be observed here as in the similar 
Primary forms, with respect to the maintenance of the preter 
expression where a future expression seems to be suggested. 
ols "Onrwprriot Seot 
Sotéy wor avrots ayrirow' éuod trabeiv. 
Soph. Philoct. 313. 

“To whom might” (not may) “the Gods of Olympus some- 

time give requital of my suffering !” 
Oupov yévorro yeipt wrANpweal TroTE, 
iy at Muxhvar y vote v. Philoct. 322. 
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Bs Might it be (mine) to satisfy my rage sometime, that Mycenz 
might” (not may) * know,” &c. 


"AAW dryeO', ; Tysis Tép [Lv dmoTpwT apev OTriTow 

AdvtoOdv: 7 Ts Erevra Kal 7 Tyeeioov AXA 

Ilaporain, S0én 88 xpdtos péya* pndé te Sup | 
Asvéc 6. Il. T. 119. 


“But come; we must turn him back: or one of our host 
should succour Achilles, and give him strong support: nor let 
any thing be wanting to (the animation of ) his courage.” 

Concerning the Infinitive Form (17.) Tuzeiv, or Tumvas, see 
XVIIL and the note. 


SECONDARY REDUPLICATE FORMS. 


XXIV. In Reduplicate Verbs a similar series of forms is to 
be observed, constituted upon the principle of prolongation be- 
tween the root and the formative terminations: as in the case of 


Simple Verbs. 


These forms are: 


(61.) Terdaree, the pure Infinitive, and Imperative. 

The form which the grammarians call the Attic Imperative of 
Verbs Reduplicate in ws is of this Order. TiOee, a: toras, a 
did0¢8, ov. 


(62.) Terdzrea, the Propensitive. 

TiOéact, Herod. TV. 23., Thucyd. II. 34. éoréare, Herod. V. 
49. 71. dsd0acr, Herod. 1.93., Thucyd. 1.42. BeBdaor, Tl. B. 
134. yeydaoct, Hesiod, Op. et D. 108. éaxyeydaot, IL A. 41. 
325. égoraa, TéOvaa, TéTrAA, peed, pEdace. 

This form seems also to end in a, like the corresponding form 
of the Simple Verb. éreriOets, Herod. V. 95. et alibi. tora, Herod. 
IV. 103. srapadid0i, Herod. I. from éid0w. BiBa, Hom. Hy. to 
Mere. 225. dedois, Il. I. 164. 


(64. ) Tervireds, the Participle. 

‘Eotdora, 1.B.170. éoréws, Herod., and lengthened, éornas, 
Hesiod, Theog. 747. reOveds (and r4Ove0s), “Herod. I. 112. 
reOvedrrov, Thucyd. III. 104. re@ve@ros, IV. 38. reOvedra, Xen. 
Anab. I. Also reOvnos, Il. T. 300. ; and teOvews, Il. Z. 464., P. 
161.3 root Javw. BsBadds, yeyads, pepmads. TeThyws, for terAaws, 
Od. T. 23. xexpenos, for Kexpews, from r. dpe’ redupl. xéxapa, 
KeKpa, KEKWEQ. TETMNDS, PASS. 5 KEKOPNWS, PASS., Od. >. 372. 
retinos, Il. I. 30., lengthened. 

Qu. Do not tibule. t ioras, dSovs, belong to this Order? 
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(65.) "Ererueev, ew, or éterirreov, ov, the Preterite, which is 
also found with the termination «a. | 

"Erida, Od. EK. 196. wtrepetiOea, Herod. III. 155. arpoeriOee, 
VIII. 49. 7 

From the termination ea comes éxey7vn, Aristoph. Ach. 10., 
by contraction. péuaev for euéuas, Theocr. 25.64. eredyOee, 
évdedvxee, Herod. 1X. 22. eabea (eimbew), Herod. IV. 15. 127. 
ériOnrea, Od. Z. 166. 

All the forms called Attic Imperfects of Verbs in ys Redupli- 
cate, seem to be of this Order: @r/Oeov, ovv, &c. *Ediéov, Herod. 
I. 163. IIT. 50. &c. 

These forms are generally apparent in such verbs as, in the 
Primary Reduplicate condition, end in ps, and they make the 
prolongation with a and o, as well as with «. | 

They seem always to speak with the same powers as the Pri- 
mary Reduplicate forms; as also do those of the Third Order: 
and all most frequently speak but as a Simple Verb. 


(67.) The derived Infinitive Form is from terumeéuevat, Terv- 
qnvat, or perhaps more reasonably tetvmnvat, also Tetumreiv. 

TeOvavar, Agam. 550. [lerapeiy or meropetv, Pind. Pyth. IT. 
105. appears to belong here ; from 2répo, transire facio, extendo, 
dono. So dav, Theocr. X XIX. 9. for ddodv. 


The Subjunctive Forms require no explanation. 


XXV. Of Contracted Verbs in general it is said that they 
want “the Second Future, the Second Aorist, and the Middle 
Perfect.” How the Second Future seems to be undiscoverable 
is evident enough. This form is never found in any other shape 
than that of the contracted condition of Aw, namely, giro; 
such as are TuT@, Aeyo, &c. The thing sought is in the hand 
already. Allowing for the commutability of a, ¢, 0, “the Con- 
tracted Present” is the identical form in question; and had 
giro, the primary form, been in use, ¢iA@ would have been 
called its “Second Future.” In like manner, if we assume a 
form, constructed according to the rules for the “ Second Aorist,” 
from diAéw, we have the exact form called the Imperfect, épir<ov. 
And the “ Middle Perfect,” deduced by rule from this, would be 
mwepirea* as also tetiwaa, from tidw (like rifea, BéBaa ’ see 
XXIV. 62.); a form hardly recognised by that name, and little 
in use, and therefore generally, but incorrectly, said to be 
wanting. 

The Forms called First Future, First Aorist, and Perfect Ac- 
tive, in Contract Verbs, will come to be considered undcr the 


Third Order. 
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OF FORMS OF THE THIRD ORDER. 


XXVL. IN process of time, yet still in ages earlier than the 
date of any written records now remaining, and under the in- 
fluence of provincial separations, it is easy to conceive that the 
use and power of some Verbal forms would so vary, as to create 
no inconsiderable degree of ambiguity and inconvenience ; espe- 
cially where renewed provincial intercourse became a matter of 
importance, and continued to be so. Under such circumstances 
the effort to produce new forms with fixed and precise meanings 
would fad no want of encouragement; and under such circum- 
stances we may reasonably suppose it was, that the forms of this 
Order arose. 

T am not, let it be remembered, speaking of the invention of 
new radidal signs by savages, nor of invention by savages at all. 
There must have been times and places, or at least a sufficiently 
long time and ample place, when intelligence and ‘philosophy 
might easily exist in force enough to bring about gradually such 
a change of system, or rather such a new cast of additional forms, 
as we here speak of. A slight recollection of known conditions 
of intellect in ancient times, in Oriental countries, or in Egypt, 
with the various results produced, may be sufficient to justify 
the idea. 

The forms now coming under our consideration appear to 
have been generally constructed upon verbs of the Second Order; 
and, in the great majority of instances, by the insertion of a con- 
sonant into the resolved form, between the vowel of prolongation 
and the formative termination, thus making it still longer. 

The consonants chiefly used are 6, & 0, A, v, 7, in what are 
denominated Present Forms, and o in the Propensitives or Fu- 
tures. It may also be added, by the way, that « is inserted ‘in 
like manner in the Reduplicate Verbs; but this belongs to an- 
other department of the general subject. These have each their 
respective participles, preter forms, and subjunctives propensi- 
tive and preter, characterised by the same letter. All generally 
suffer a vocalic contraction. 


XXVIII. To notice, however, the INFINITIVE Form first, it 
is (21.) Tuwre.— The Primary was Tuzre: the Secondary Tuzree- 
and the Third is Tirere, with the 7 inserted, and, when con- 
tracted, Tumre. Such is the proper form, according to analogy ; 
but it is ideal only. The form in use comes as the others were 
scen to come: Tumréuevat, turréuev, TUTTEEv, TUTTTELY. 

In the same manner comes Tvzroew (now written tupew), by 
the insertion of a, and contraction. 

Twat, another Infinitive belonging to this Order, is anoma- 
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lous; but it will receive collateral elucidation when we speak of 
nas and aruba. | 

The first of these Infinitives expresses the act generally; the 
second as about to be in time future; the third as taking place 
at any indefinite time. (See X XXIII. and XX XIX.) 

The same form (21.), Tuzrre, is the Imperative ; and not ideal. 
The power of it is propensitive, though it be called a Pre- 
sent: for even if it be rendered not merely strike, but be striking, 
nothing is contemplated but what is future, however immediate. 
Examples would be superfluous. — 


XXVIII. It is observable that in the Secondary Order (22.), 
Ture, with its proper propensitive or future power, and PA, 
with its present power incorrectly acquired, are not distinguish- 
able in their mere inflexions from one another. And except we 
know the particular words themselves which retain the propen- 
sitive meaning, and those also which assume the present, we 
could never tell by the inflexion alone, which sense should be 
applied. The forms, also, both of the Primary and Secondary 
Systems, which originally expressed a perfect act, coming to be 
used for the expression of an imperfect act, recourse seems to 
have been had to the Reduplicate form, Primary or Secondary, 
to represent the perfect act, though incorrectly. 

“Hence an opening was occasioned in many verbs for a new 
form, unambiguously to express the present; for another, to ex- 
press the propensitive or future; and for a third (if the old Per- 
fects grurov, &c., were to be at all given up to the imperfect 
sense), for the perfect and past. Upon this state of things the 
new or Tertiary forms came into existence: one for the Present, 
Tv; another for the Future, Tipw; and a third for the Per- 
fect past, rua: and the latter takes the cast of its termination 
from the Reduplicate téruv7ra, which had been previously brought 
somewhat into preter use, though very inconsistently both with 
its form and original power. | 

From Tvu7réw, therefore, arises, in the first place, Tuzrérw, con- 
tracted into Tu7rTw, the Present form of this Third Order. It 
asserts the agent to perform an act, signified by the root, pre- 
sently ; i. e. in time now instant, or else current both before and 
after the moment of speaking or some given moment, or con- 
temporaneously with some act or event, or usually. It takes 
the temporal power which used to belong to the participle with 
the auxiliary present understood, and leaves to the participle only 
the power of assuming or indicating an action in the agent with 

which it is connected. Of this Order are such verbs as the fol- 
~ lowing, in the third condition, with many more. Some in the 
first and second condition are assumed, reasonably. 
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I. IT. ITI. 
Téuw OF Taye renew, ® TEMEVW, TELYUW. 
Kdpw ; Kapew, @ kapévo, Kduvo. 
Tikw, TOKW, TERW . TEeKéw, @ TeKeTw, ThhTw. 
ddicw . Saréw . Saxévw, dive. 
. orédo ; ore dw OTEACAW, TTEAAW. 
BdAw Baréw . Barérw, BddArw. 
SdrAw Saréw Saredw, SdAAW. 
tyw . aviw . avérw, finio. 
tivo . dvéw . dvebw, tvOw. 
byw . évéw évérw. 
tpw . dpéw . dpéuw, &puco.* 
Epp * cppdeo Gppdrrw, appdtw. 
wéAw, adsum weAdw, WAdW mwAdrTw, cow, Cw, bw. 
apayw mparyéew mpayéow, mpdoow. 
wAdyw wrAayéew xraYéTW, TAHTOW. 
aplke a pik ew mpikéeow, pplocw. 
dlw . didw . ‘ F 515m, Seldw. 
adw . cadw . é ‘ cabiw odtw. 
opukw dpuréw . . dpukésw, Tw, TTw, Tow. 
&w, spiro alw, audio . Gidw, ddw, deiSw, Cano. 


onw, potum do . 


ondw, onéew, haurio 


onddw, orévdw, libo. 


Slew, . Sucdw . dundfw. 

wAdw wAaew : : .  wAaw, TAHOw. 
rUw . ‘ audw, OF mrvew . wvd0w, Tubw. 
Adw, capio. Aaew, tollor, latus . AhOw, lateo. 
Yaw, etaw indw, elAdw . YAAw, eLAAW. 
dbw . dude Svéve, Sbvw. 
éudpro &mapréw duaprdve. 


*“Apuw. Some verbs of short formation evidently work as Primary 


forms, having Secondary and Tertiary derivatives, although they may them- 
selves be Tertiary in relation to more simple elements: and as &puw, or Epuw, 
is Primary with a Tertiary, apudfw, but is also itself Tertiary to &pw* so other 
forms, as #repvoy (XV.), proving wépva, have a Primary character, but never- 
theless may be themselves Tertiary to more simple elements, as répa, proved 
by wépapa. “Exrava, or &rova, is the Primary Reduplicate to xrdyw, or krévw 
(whence krefyw), and has a Tertiary écrayxa* but, in the correlative shape, 
craxa, it is itself the Tertiary Reduplicate (with xrdvw, or xrévw, as a Tertiary 
to xr), of which the Primary element is «rd: and this is plainly proved by 
exrdunv (155.), belonging to %raya, and this to gra * all Primary eduplicate 
forms. ‘The same may be seen in rdvw, révw (whence reivw) ; with which, as 
a Primary, are connected rérava, having rerdyuxa, rérayxa, as its Tertiary ; 
which is proved by the existence of rerdvvoyna:: and with which again, as a 
Tertiary, réraxa is connected, having réra for its Primary, which is proved 
by the existence of réraua:. Observe also, ne 


xo (root, ze). 


ww, 7 
nérw, tertiary xérw, primary. 
néow werd. 
éreoa mwerévw, TiTVW. 
WETATH. 
éréraca. 
wena. 
wemwed. 
aéreka wérera, nénra [whence rit]. 


WENTEQ. 
WENTEKA, NKA, WKA. 
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It is scarccly necessary to enumerate the various classes of 
derivatives of this Order, and further formations upon it; but 
something of their nature and variety may be observed. 


A. Aevxalyw, Seixw, Sexvdw. Bw, Bdw, Bdoxw. 
alo, why. Kotdalyw. o6éw, cbevviw. BdrAw, BrAdwy BAdoKw- 
dday palyw. Kader alvar TTOpeW, OTOPEVY UW. 
Tw, indvw. -onuaive. Kepdw, kepavvios. K. 
TérAw, TEAC. oeuyiver, Kpendio, Kpepavyioo. yh, yrybw, ylyve- 
Sudxw, SiwxdOw. | Hddvw. wérw, div, weTavviw. péveo, pbyvree. 
dutive, &uvvddw. | tpw, épéw, épeelves. The Futures are] rérw, xlrre- 
oréva, crevdxw. | dor, paciw. those of simpler! (répw) ropéw, ritpdw- 
plyo, pioryw- dAcelveo. forms : gvodw, roiptooe. 
tro, tonw. tebtw, c6éow, Kc | 
Eds, ea Ow, écbie. E L 

a pddw, pavOdvw. ‘a alw, minloxe. 

. wi0w, muvOdvw. a pve, pydw, LipvhoKkw- 
neadtw, f. dow. | pi-yw, puyydve. Intentionals : Wo, yvdw,. ywdoKw. 
jiord&w. Tixw, TUYXdPw. yeracelw, no fut. 5a, ddw, SiSdonw. 
rovlCw. Adbw, Aapedvw. WOKEUNT EL. Spw, Spdw, dSpdonw. 
Aanrifa. 5dp0w, Sapbdyw. yapnoelor tpw, cpapioxw. 
cpudteo. frw, eAaivw. Bpereleo. ido, aradioxw. 
éprite. - épyacelon wépw, dw, mimpdoKw. 
Saltw, kw. The Futures ar 
waite, ltduas. those of prior H. Generally the Fug 
Frequent. forms : Brleo, BarlvBeo. aa gh those of 

pabnodpat, mevoduar, | cyrtw, cvdrtvdo. oye apo tease ve 

C. pebtor, Aipo, Sap-| kalo, candeo. mlow, EAT, bow, 
Sdxw, Soxedw. Chow, érdow. Spdow, kpow, ae 
apiorretw. piow. But, diddto 
WALdEvW. I. and : diharnhow ~ 

F, eSpw, etpionw. also dmaphow. 

D. Sedyw, Cevyviw. Taw, fAdw, iAdokw. 

xepdalyw, diva. wdyw, wnyviw. Sdyw, éw,, SuhoKw. 


The mere lengthening of the vowel of the penultimate syl- 
lable of any verb may not seem to constitute a proper Tertiary 
form; yet it gives rise to new forms better admitting of classifi- 
cation here, than with Primary or Secondary forms. Such are 
axovw, Tavw, KNaiw, lengthened from dxdo, wdw, Krav: and 
dhevyo, palvo, eiBo, melOw, Telvw, &c., from Piya, favo, AiBa, 
TiOw, Teva* omrelpo, from odpw, aTrépw, oTrdpe. 


XXIX. The Present Subjunctive, connected with this form, 
is (23.) Tumrta, ys, and it supposes the act of the root, or ex- 
presses it doubtfully, potentially, or hypothetically; either as 
present, or nearly future, or consequent upon some other given 
act or event. ; | 


XXX. In proceeding to observe the PARTICIPIAL Forms of 
the Third Order, we find that, whereas in the Second Order 
there was one Participial form, which in some verbs asserted a 
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present action, and in others appeared declining to a future, in 
- this Third Order we have two distinct forms, assuming each kind 
of action respectively. | 

(24.) Tumrwv is the distinct Participle of the Present, and 
Tuer of the Future. The power of each is definite and well 
understood; the former assuming a present action, the latter an 
action about to be. Tuirrwy is the form immediately connected 
with this first part or section of the Order, relating to present 
time; and it is in perfect harmony with the original Participial 
forms, in character and use. 


XXXI. In advancing to the PRETER Forms of this Order 
(and I am obliged here to use the term Preter only, and not 
Perfect), we must be reminded that they do not uniformly assert 
a perfect action, as the corresponding form of the First Order 
did, and as the corresponding form of the Second Order did 
originally, while afterwards it m part degenerated into the ex- 
pression of an imperfect act; but that the form corresponding in 
termination with the old Perfects, here always, and only, asserts 
an imperfect or suspended act, while a new form is invented to 
assert acts perfect. 

(25.) “Evumrov is a form asserting merely and entirely an 
IMPERFECT act; an act present and unfinished at some time past, 
or relatively to some other past act or event. It takes the 
power which used to be vested in the Participle with the 
auxiliary of past time understood. It also expresses a usual 
habit of action, but in past time only. It speaks with a union 
of absolutely past and relatively present time: I was striking ; 
or, I used to strike. 

“‘ The Imperfectum is sometimes put,” says MaTTHL# (p. 505.) 
“for the Aorist; in HOMER especially, and HERopotus. The 
significations of the Aorist and Imperfect were not accurately 
distinguished in the ancient language.” Is not this the case 
chiefly in such verbs as have their Imperfect (so called) identical 
with the Second Aorist? They are properly, like Aé¢yo, of the 
Primary Order: e. g. 


"EO tyes vpuyns, 20 ey es 83 ¢pevev. Eur. Alcest. 108. 
‘¢ Thou hasé touched,” &c. 


Hence the more modern forms, properly Imperfects, may have 
sometimes got involved in the same perfect sense. 


XXXIT. (26.) Turron is the Imperfect Subjunctive, con- 
nected with this form. It asserts the act of the root uncer- 
tainly, potentially, hypothetically, or optatively, as if imperfect 
at a tine past: q.d. Supposing I struck, did strike, or were 

D 4 
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striking ; or, after another preter verb, I might, would, should, or 
could strike, or be striking. 
The preter expression should be maintained in translation, if 
the English idiom will admit of it; as it generally will. 
Movov Jeol o@Covev & ye Thode Ys 
npas. Sopk. Philoct. 526. 
“O that the gods might” (not may) “but save us out of this 
.. land!” 


(27.) For the Infinitive, Turrew, see X XVII. 
XXXII. The second part or section of this Third Order 


comprises a series of forms in which the expression of future 
time is strongly marked, and of which oa, inserted as before ex~ 
plained, is the general characteristic. 

From the Primary INFINITIVE, Tvze, and the Secondary, 
Téree, comes the corresponding form of this series, Térece, with 
the characteristic o mserted; which, by contraction, as well as by 
the addition of the usual termination, becomes ruwew. It sig- 
nifies that the action of the root ‘is to take place distinctly at some 
future time. 


nxt Cy Amdddove Avanyevéi a, tae 
. . perv Kraerhy éxatopBnv. IL. A. 10]. 
- «Vow to sacrifice (on getting home).” 


~~ 


—— av 68 civOeo, Kai pot Cpoacor, 
H pay pot Tpoppwv Frecw Kal yepolv aph Ee ELV: 
"H yap olopar dvdipa yoNwo dpe. Il. A. 76. 

« That you will indeed succour me; for I surely suppose the 
man will be wrathful.” 
Ouvdé o°, ote, | 
"EvOdS atipos gov, devos Kal twODTOvV aduEecyv. Tl. A.170. 
‘¢ That you will acquire wealth and riches.” 





‘Erépous twas eramilovrov wpakecv. (Dem. Olynth. A.) 
‘Hoping that some others will act;” or, “expecting others 
to act.” 


The Imperative Form of this second series of the Third Order 
rs regularly (31.) Tomece, or Tue but it is hardly to be found. 
Observe, however, oioe, Od. X. 106. 481.; and dé&ere, Od. X. 
414., Tl. 1. 105., O. 778. Tuypov cannot be referred here; a8 @ 
in the penultimates fixes it where the grammarians have placed 
it, in connexion with the next class of this Order: and this can 
hardly be disturbed by what the grammars say of Imperatives 
im ov being found as Doric for Imperatives in «° - 


* Matth. Gr. Gr. 201. (195.) 6. 
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XXXIV. From turéw, again, and collaterally with ture, 
arises the Propensitive or Future Form (32.) Turéco, by the 
insertion of the characteristic 7; and it is usually contracted, 
TUTow* Or, a8 DOW written, Tira. — 

This form maintains the regular propensitive character, and 
asserts the performance of a future act, without any thing preter 
in it. For, even if it be said to assert the intention to act, it is in 
no degree a past intention that is asserted, but an intention 
understood as originating with the assertion, and going out only 
into futurity. This form appears in such cases as the following, 
in the third condition; some of them belonging to the same 
roots as are found in the Tertiary Present forms, and some of 
them additional: some also are assumed. 


I. IT. I. 
Tépre : . Tepréw, @ . : . Teprécw, Tépyo. 
Aéyw . : . Acyéw, @ . . Aeyéow, Aéyow, Adéw. 
Tpayw, TPdyw . Tpayéw . Tpayéow, tTpdkw, tpdkw. 
Adw . ; - Aadw ; P . Aadow, Ahow. 
hvw . ; - avi A . dviow. 
fw . . CAdw,o@ . : - éAdow. 
a Kdw, Kaiw . - kaéw,@ . ; . Kaéow, Kuvow. 
whdyw ; . mwrAayéw . ‘ . wrayérw, rAhtw. 
mparyw ‘ . mpayéo ; . mpayerw, xpdtw. 
dpuw, armo - apudw ‘ : - apudow. 
pépw, gpw . - dpdw ° . - opdow, 
WEAW . ‘ . weAdw, wAdw . wAdoW. 
épuKw. ; . Opunéew . : . dpuxdow, dpttw. 
TAAW . ‘ . TeAdw, & . : Tehéow, TATW. 
hw . . ale . . alow, dow, delaow. 
odw ; » cade ; ; cadcw, show.! ‘ 
ofkw . - &Kaw ‘ ‘ . dundow.! 
om .- . . ondw, OY onéw . . ondow, orérw, onelow, 
aAdw . : . wAaéwm  . : . wWrakow, TAhow. 
WOW . 4 . wee, OY rudw . . wvéTw, TUTW, . 
wéAw, TAM . + WeAdw, TEAG, WAdw . weAdow, xAdow (Pr. V.290.). 
Kev . . . kevdw ‘ . nevérw, xévow (Il. ¥. 337.). 
KéAw . ; . KEeAgw ‘ ; . KeAdow, KEATW. 
yap . : . youem , .  yandow. 


dpxécw, drAdow, yeAdow, tow, eudow, ondow, vexérw, apdow, dudow, &c. &c. (See 
Matthiea, 176. a.) ° ‘ 


f These, and similar Futures, belonging to almost all verbs in fw, are not 
derived from those verbs as their Roots, dropping ¢; but are coordinate 
with them; both being derived from one and the same more simple form. 
Some philologists prefer the former theory, but without reason. 

. The same may be said respecting similar Futures belonging to verbs in 
dw, 3, and rw, generally, though not always: as mép@w (r.xdpw), wépow* 3elde 
(r. div), Selow. 

Of course, for Primary verbs, where §,8, &c., are radical, the instances of 
which are but few, we shall have regular Tertiary Futures containing these 
letters; as ow, df€ow and df4ow" uddw, pabhow, pass. pabjoouat: and, by a 
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While this whole system of Propensitives has o for 1ts cha- 
racteristic, it should not be forgotten that the whole of the pre- 
ceding, or Secondary, system never had it; and that therefore 
LENNEP certainly errs in calling it “ veram et constantem Futuri- 
characteristicam.” (De Anal. Ling. Gr., towards the end.) 

“We still find,” says another writer, “xédcas from xéXo, 
tédcov from téAw, dpow from épw, particularly in the Doric 
dialect ;” as if these were most ancient forms, and KxeX@, Tero, 
op, were formed from them: and oxed0, Kado, oua, &c., are 
said to be formed from oxeddow, xadéow, Goo, by dropping o, 
and contracting aw, ew, and ow, into @. But the fact is just the 
contrary: the form xad@ has undoubted precedency; and the 
doctrine of LENNEP upon this subject (De Anal. cap. iv.), of 
HERMANN also, and MaTTHILs (Gr. Gr. 173.), seems certainly to 
be erroneous. Judicet equus. To say, however, that forms in éow, 
€. 2. KEAETW, OpeTwW, apéow, hupscw, Kupéow, preceded the con- 
tracted forms, Kéiow, K.T.). (any not xeA@), is perfectly just : 
the one is a contracted form of the other, as KeA@ is of KEdEwW ; 
but both «edgow and «éAocm are later than xedfw, KEdNO. 

Kana, Tene, hava, yraro, xpiwve, and all such forms, called 
First Futures, are in fact identical with the old Second Futures: 
and ozep®, Sep, &c., are but the very same forms as ovrapa, 
Sapa, &c. ; only differently spelt, through the commutability of 
Ay &, 0. 

While the.Greeks in general circumflexed all forms called 
Second Futures, they circumflexed this one class only of First 
Futures; a fact which strongly tends to show that the latter pro- 
perly belonged to the same Order as the former. But indeed 


reciprocal influence of habit in other verbs, some of these Primary words 
with a radical ¢, 3,8, &c., obtain another Future without them; and some 
Tertiary words with a servile or derivative §, 8, &c., obtain another Future 
with them, as if they were radical. We have instances of the former in 
x8 or xéfw (xéow), Exera’ efSw (elow), eloouat, and eidjow’ wxltw (xéow), treca. 
The Primary verb épevé@w, in which 8 of course is radical, has épev@fow for a 
regular Future; but it has also épetow. (See épedoa, Aor. 1., Il. a. 394.) Meldw 
is an instance of a verb of the Third Order, whose Primary root is lw, 
to give or persuade to drink, and whose 8 therefore is not radical. This 
has welow for a regular Future; but it has also we@fow, with the sense of 
confiding. 

oie a Future, with the Tertiary characteristic o, is found, which 
seems irregularly short, if referred to the usual root: e.g. Adow, Sdcopa, I 
shall have (anything) divided. So we have vdow, vacoua, and évdca, from vdw ° 
which seem to require in the Primary form va and vw. But the length of a 
is often freely dealt with: observe taca, ducdunv, from aa, aw, where both are 
common. 

s The Dorians are said to circumflex all First Futures, as well as those of 
this class. This I observe as one way in which an irregular use of the cir- 
cumflex came in, though the original adoption of it was to indicate contrac- 
tion, or the absorption of a short vowel. ‘The authority and use of it seem 
' to stand upon ground very different from that of the acute and grave ac- 
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such verbs as have these have no other Second Futures, if we take 
into the account the difference of spelling the same word, already 
noticed. They constitute that class of verbs whose older Futures 
in @® were never supplanted by new ones called First Futures; 
and these obtained théname of First, not because they were the 
oldest, but because they were most in use when grammarians 
began to write about the language. 
en, however, these Propensitives of the Third Order were 
arising, the Contract Verbs of the Second Order seem to have 
been taken, in some cases, as if, like téw, they were Primary 
verbs in w pure, and to have had Tertiary Propensitives or Fu- 
tures formed for them accordingly. Hence, while riw gave 
(through riéw) tiow, the verb duAéw was made to give (as if 
through duArcéw) pircéow, pirjow. Hence, also, from tiudw 
(through tiwaéw) was formed ripaécw, tiysnow Spd, Spaée, 
Spacw’ ypuvcdw, ypvcoécw, ypvcwow. And hence too, some 
ontract Verbs are said to have both the short and long penul- 
timate in their Futures; e. g. 


T1d@w . wodew . : : . roblow. 

Adxnw . dondw ‘ ‘ : . Sonéow, ddtw. 
Tlo0éw ; . mobedw é . wobhow. 
Aondw : . doxedw - « S8oKhow. 


And others are like them: épéw, déw, yauéw, &e. Avtidw has 
dvriaow and avtiacw* mepdw or Teipdw has wrepacw and trepacw 
and qépjow Kepdw, Kepacw and Kepacw’ épdw, épacw (npa- 
odpnv) and gpacw. To make the supposed rule hold good, 
that the penultimate of Futures in aw pure and pdw is always 
long, these short Futures are referred by philologists to verbs 
in afw or avvuus: but there is no need. Although there are 
fewer verbs in aw pure and paw with short Futures than in other 
similar terminations, there is no reason why a special rule should 
be made for them. Avridow, Tepdcw, Kepacw, épaow, are 
from ayTiaw OY avTiéw, TEPAw OT TEPEW, KEPAW, 2paw: aVTLIATw 
from dvriagw avriaw, &c. The Futures with long penultimates, 
especially in now, are very numerous. 7 

Many Barytone Verbs, by mere sympathy with this fashion 
of Contracts, exhibit Propensitives in yo, for which no basis in 


cents; and the idea of its regularly combining the two ought not to be 
adopted, though it has formed another ground of its improper introduction 
in some cases. A third ground of such introduction might be to write it on 
such words as mais and Sais, to indicate, for metre’s sake, the pronunciation 
of one long sound (though no vowel is absorbed), in contradistinction to xais 
and dais, before the mark ~ was used. So xo7Aov is distinguished from xoidor, 
&c. And a fourth ground might very probably be to distinguish homoliteral 
words having different meanings. 
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gw or éew appears to be in use. Tumnoes", for instance, is called 
Attic for rupes. The regular rule, however, is not hereby 
set aside. (See Matthie, Gr. Gr. 178. 3.) The regular deduction 
of other forms, as well as this, in most verbs, gave occasion for 
the creation of similar forms per saltum in*many, without the ex- 
istence of every or any connecting link between them and the 
original root. Upon this principle MaTTH1 often explains words 
happily ; assuming supposed intervening forms (which would 
have been regular had they been in use) for the purpose. 

‘ Observe also the form tumrjcopa, Aristoph. Nub. 1361. or 
1382.; and tumryjow, Nub. 1425., Plut. 21.; and BarrA7Xoo, 
Vesp. 222. 

All forms, having a sole future sense, and the assumed 
prolonging a, are of the Third Order only, to verbs of what- 
ever order they are said to belong in the lexicons and gram- 
mars. ; 


TO VERBS OF THE PRIMARY ORDER. 


Prim. Fut. Tertiary. Prim. Fut. Tertiary. 
viw,[ honour . iow. These generally use 
Spd, Ido . - Bpdow. |; | (&w) I take the Secondary 
See, I bind . . oho. véuw, I distribute Future - Present 
Séw, I sacrifice . Svow. xAtyw, I include in & for their Fu- 
tSw, Teat . . dow. * Sépw, I heat ture; but some of 
nérw, open . merdow. them havealso the 
—Ow . ‘ . —Oéow. Future in ow: as 
Ady . ‘ . Aeyéow, Adtw. éaw, I drive . . eAdow. 

{ie ‘ é . wadtw. bAw ; ; . bAdow, 
kpxw . ‘ . Upto. dpm A ; . Spow, 
PY P k 
Tpl6w . ‘ - Tpibw. bf ; : - Leow. 
| TET . ; .  Tepipw. 
ypdow ‘ -  Ypayw. 


OF THE SECONDARY ORDER. 


Secondary. Fut. Tertiary, 

yeAdw . ; : - yeAdow, only. 

rerAdw . : ; . TeAdsw, — 

apéw, I plough ; . aptow, — 

dst, I complete . . dybow, — 

mwepdw . : ‘ . wepaow and -rephow. 
Kahdw . ; ; . KaAtCTW — KUAhTW. 
Tydw ‘ : »  «  . Only tiuhow. 
prdw ‘ ~ ee LAO. 
Xpvtdw . . oo ee OKXPVTHTW. 


Saxpiw . , ‘ - 6 « == daxpuow. 


h Hence rurhooum, called Fut. 2. pass. Observe 132. and LX., note 4. 
' Generally long penultimates; but nrdw, rdow. 7 
k Neuhow, erjow, dfhow, &c., must be referred to veudw, eerdu, dtéw, &e. 
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OF THE THIRD ORDER. 


oe Fut. Tertiary. Tertiary. Fut. Tert. 
1. Seldw . : delow. gpiccw (ppixow) . . oplte. 
pat . - dpdow. dpirrw (dpixrw) . . dpvtw. 
wAhOw : . TAhow. tdrrw (rdyTw) . . Tato. 
avirw : -  dviow. kpatw (xpdyow) . . Kpdto. 
wAdoow . . TAaoW. madtw (radyyow) . wAdyto. 
2. turtw : - Thyw. Generally having no 
= ied other Future than 
3. ddievw : . dh. the Secondary Fu- 
vherw ; . reo. paiva _ ture-Present. 


TIe(@m has metow and maize, as if from 7reOéw° eldw, elow 
and eidnow. 


XXXV. The Future Subjunctive, connected with this form, 
is (33.) Tuo, ns. It supposes the act of the root, or expresses 
it doubtfully, potentially, or hypothetically, as entirely propensi- 
tive or future, or consequent upon some other given act or event. 
It is much more used than the form turta, ns, not only to ex- 
press such acts as are distantly future, for which that is never 
used, but also to express the propensitive or future meaning more 
decisively, which is what is generally requisite in subjunctive 
sentences. The name of Aorist is perfectly irregular. We 
translate it, J may, can, or (uncertainly) shall beat, and when 
subjoined to a Preter form, I might, could, should beat, with a 
relatively future meaning. 


Ai xe Sdvns, xal poipay dvamrAnaons Brow. Il. A. 170. 
“Tf... you shall fulfil,” &c. 


Adbrap dari Sh Taira TeNEuTHaONS Texal EpEns. 
Od. A. 293. 


“Hv vpa avtav 26 eX HOnTE yevéa Oa, Kal Travono be, auros 
pev ovoev Exaoros Toujoew enmivev, tov 82 mAnolov av wep 
avtod mpdkew, al Ta vuérep aitav Kopmseiobe, av @eds 202dn, 
x. Tt. (Dem. Phil. I. 4.) “If you shall have a mind to be- 
come your own men, and will cease every one expecting to do 
nothing himself while his neighbour is to do every thing for him, 
you shall both take care of what is yet your own, if God 
will, and what has been lost you shall recover,” &c. 

"Orav 8& Ts iaxvan. (Dem. Olyn. A.) “ But whenever 
a man shall become powerful,” &e, "Edy yap éua édons | 
méunras. (Xen. Cyrop. VI. 1.) “If you will suffer me to send.” 
See Parkhurst’s Gr. Gr. x. 11. note f. 

Aanrnonte, St. Mark, xiii. 11. twa S007, St. John, xvii. 2. ; 
Rev. xiii. 6. tva gon, Ephes. vi. 3. iva Syjow, 1 Cor. ix. 18, 
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groudowpev, St. Matth. xxvi. 17.; and others in the Passive 
species. 


XXXVI. The Parricip.e belonging to this series is, as has 
before been said (34), Tupov. The: derivation of it is evident. 
In power, it assumes the agent to be now about, or intending, 
to do a thing in time distinctly future; the intention present, 
the act at some interval remote. 

It is an accession to primitive language, not primitive itself. 


XXXVII. (35.) The PRETER Form of this Future series of 
the Third Order seems to be of doubtful existence. There is 
nothing incongruous or contradictory in the union of terms, 
Future-Preter ; there is an appropriate meaning which the form 
might well and usefully sustain, if allowed legitimate existence. 
It would be érupov, I was about to strike, or I would strike, with 
a@ positive, not a contingent, intention. | 

It seems that some instances of this form are found; but 
none of them appear to retain any other power than that of an 
ordinary preter. “‘I£oy from ‘xw is frequent in HOMER. So 6v- 
aero, in the Passive form, is frequent, but with no future modifi- 
cation of its power, which seems to be merely that of an ordinary 
Preter. , 

"Execa indicates méow, to which the peculiar word érecov 
may belong as a Preter: but it is, not improbably, a dialectical 
change of grerov, which PINDAR uses. So éyeca indicates yéow ; 
and Zyecov may belong to it as a Preter: but this also may be 
a change for Zyefov, from yé%w. “Emecov and fyecov' are made 
much of by some philologists, as grand proofs of a theory they 
set up for explaining words of the form éruwov, and érupounv 
namely, that the Aor. 1. sometimes takes the termination of the 
Aor. 2., or, which comes to the same thing, the Aor. 2. takes 
the characteristic o of the Aor. 1. 


XX XVII. The Subjunctive belonging to it, however, namely, 
(36.) Tirporus, is in use. It speaks in the uncertain, optative, 
hypothetical manner of other Subjunctive Preters, but of an act 
decidedly, and often distantly, future; yet asin past time: q. d. 
If he would strike ; that he should (subsequently) strike. Should 
he, &c. 

Ody fre, 08 dv 4 E04 Sedpo. (Plato, Rep. X. p. 325.) “Nor 
would he come.” 

“O, te 52 mounoot, ov Sueonpave. (Xen. Cyr. Exp. II. 1.) 
“ What he might do he did not signify.” 


For the Infinitive (37.) Téwew, see X XXIII. 
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© XXXIX. We come lastly to consider a third portion of this 
Tertiary Order, which is of a mixed character, both in form and 
use. It is also incomplete in comparison with other series. There 
is no Propensitive form belonging to it. The forms it has are 
chiefly of use in the expression of perfect and preter acts, but 
they are also used very indefinitely. 

No regular form of INFINITIVE can be supposed for it, but 
that which clearly belongs to the preceding series. Tupau is the 
form in use; and, like its cognate forms, partakes of the features 
of the preceding Future as to its characteristic, and of a Redupli- 
cate as to its termination. It is applied very indefinitely; and 
constantly expresses future acts and events, as well as past; not 
by virtue of any future power residing in it, but merely as being 
altogether indefinite. 





o& MpooTiTvove’ aiTHcopat 
réx’ opghavedoat tapud. Alcest. 166. 
‘I implore thee to protect. my orphan children.” So 
EKT NATAL, line 170. 
Br ae wpos atyas Bovrstar tas Hriov. Alcest. 207. 
‘¢ She desires to behold,” &c. 





Tlevpacopat, 
gap Svvwpat, TOVvdE @ EKNDGAaL Toverv. Prom. Vinct. 334. 
“T will try to deliver you.” 


M7) mplv én’ Hédwov Sdvat, kat emi xvépas érOeiv, 
IIpiv pe xara mpnves Badgewv Ipidpovo pérXaOpov 
AlOanrosv, mpijoas 88 trupos Syiow Jvpetpa, 
“Exropeov 52 yvtava tept ornBecor dai~as 
XarK@ paryanéov. Il. B. 413. 


Here mpjoae and daifas have the same time as Parga: 
‘“‘ Before I overthrow the palace, and burn the gates, and pierce 
Hector’s tunic,” &c. 

(41.) The ImpERATIVE Form is Tupov, ruppdra, &c.; com- 
manding an act indefinitely, but which must of course be subse- 
quent to the command. 

(42, 43.) The Propensitive Form of this Order is wanting, as 
before observed. 


\ 


XL. It has been remarked that Tvrrwv isthe distinct Parti- 
ciple of the Present, and Tipewv of the Future. The power of 
each is definite, and well understood, the one describing a present 
action, the other an action about to be. But, besides this intro- 
duction of a Participial Form expressing purely future actions 
or events, we have here a more extraordinary creation of a third 
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Participle (44.) Tipas, in connexion with the Infinitive form 
Tirpas already mentioned, and the Perfect “Eruwa, to be de- 
scribed hereafter. This form tuyas indicates acts or events 
which are purely past and done with. It has no just model, as to 
form, in any previously existing Participle; but the power with 
which it is invested may be explained by comparing it with the | 
Reduplicate form terurws. ‘This form describes the present . 
virtue of a perfect act, as expressed by, HavIne stricken; the 
term HAVING being continuative or usufructive at the present 
time. But, whereas this form rerv7ras (and rerudos suffers the 
same fate) is also improperly applied to the expression of the 
mere act itself as indefinitely past and done with, the form twas 
possesses this expression as its proper power. 

To give the power of tuyras, however, in: English, we are 
obliged to use the term having, as we do also for teruvr@s. All 
we can say, by way of discrimination, 1s, that the HAVING of 
rerurws implies the virtual or real continuance, possession, or 
use, of the act; while the having of tuwas is to be taken with a 
limitation of power, as merely indicating that the action is done, 
and gone by. 7 e 

This is the proper and prevailing preterite power of tufas. 
There are, however, frequent examples of its declining from it, 
and speaking merely like an ordinary Present Participle; or 
rather quite indefinitely. MS 

“Os dpa dovicas (Il. B. 35.), is proper, i.e. preter. The 
following are present or indefinite : — 


Kai pv dwvjcas érea trepoévta mpoonvsa. ll. B. 7. 
Aaxpvoas. Il. A. 349., Od. A. 336. 
Ardynoas 8 axpetov iddv adrenopEato Sdxpu. Il. B. 269. 


Tipas is a Participle equally strange to primitive language 
with téyrov’ and that which the Greeks would express by it, 
the Hebrews would express by a totally different idiom. This 
a comparison of St. Matt. i. 8. with Gen. xlv. 24. will easily 
show. Kal, réuas avtovs eis BynOrcdu, eire: and having sent 
them to Bethlehem, he said. 74x29) 959°. YRReAN mov, 
And he sent away his brethren, and they departed, and he sard. 
The latter, in the Septuagint, is "Efaméore:ne 52 tovs adedpovs 
avtov, Kat éropevOnoav, Kai eitrev avTois. 

Of the whole cognate family, "Etupa, tinpas, Trrpar, &c., 
there can be no doubt that éruWa arose first, and probably ex- 
isted alone for a considerable period. It may have been as old 
as Turow, or even older; and it seems to have been brought off 
by the Latins in Perfect tenses of the third conjugation. In 
considering the Participle first I merely yielded to the order of 
the other Participles, occurring in their proper place: and as to 
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the question of antiquity, perhaps the most likely supposition is, 
that, if any of these forms are older than ria, &c., they are 
those which have the characteristic of the root, and not those 
which involve o as their characteristic. When it is considered, 
however, that there are traces of this form, with both sorts of 
characteristics, in the Latin language!, but none of the Tertiary 
Future, we must admit that it is possible that the former had an 
earlier origin altogether than the latter, and received the charac- 
teristic o first. 


XLI. (45.)”Ervzroa, érura, as to its generation and features, 
is quite an anomalous and mixed form. It assimilates both 
with rip and rérura. It has the termination of the latter, 
but generally the characteristic of the former, lengthening, how- 
ever, the penultimate, if it be short, and assuming the augment: 
an which latter point it is like éruvop. 

Where there is no Future in oa, fw, or yw, whose characteris- 
tic it adopts, it has the characteristic of the root, lengthening 
the vowel when it is short: as gowetpa, Brea, exeva from Kala, 
sometimes ena. Though dra and jveyca are treated as irregu- 
lar, they are examples of this kind™: and in some verbs where 
there is such a Future in oo, &c., this form has also the radical 
characteristic, either alone or together with another form of the 
same power having the other characteristic. Observe veiua, 
retha, and BreAca: épiraro implies gpiAa, together with édv- 
Anoa.® - 

"Ervya is the never-resting sign of the perfect act past, 
always keeping clear of the idea of an imperfect act, which 
Zrurov and érvzreov do not; and also of the present continuative 
idea, which belongs to rérura. It is used to express the idea 
of a perfect act past, performed once or any number of times, 
and so to involve the idea of past use or habit, but never any 
thing present. Much less does it imply any future habit or use, 
as some say (see Lennep, ch. v., and Scheide, Obs. in loc.), refer- 
ring to évdoxnoa, Matt. iii. 17., and other supposed instances ; 
but erroneously. 

This form seems to differ in power or meaning from the Redu- 
plicate form; as the expression, I have (indefinitely, as to the 
number of times) deen well pleased, differs from the following 


11. Legi, verti, feci, bibi. 2. Scripsi, duxi, clausi. 

™ “Eénxa, taxa, hxa are complete exceptions; having neither o, nor the 
characteristic of the root. “Exea is also an exception to the lengthening of 
the penultimate: but there is also &xeva. 

" “Qvaro seems to imply va, éxrduny Extra, eyewduny for eyerduny tyeva, éwrd: 
pny tara, eiAduny efAa. (See LX., note ".) These forms are the same as the 
Primary Reduplicates of the same roots, when they take the mere augment 
instead of the reduplication. 
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expression: J, once well pleased, still HAVE the sense or use of that 
particular act of pleasure. The Aorist may be expressed with or 
without the term have, as the sense requires; but the have of 
the Aorist indicates that the act is done with, and even the last 
repetition of it gone. by; while the HAVE of the Reduplicate 
form indicates, when it is properly used, that the act is still 
virtually or really in enjoyment or continuance.° As has been 
already intimated, however, it is often found used as the Aorist, 
though the Aorist is never used in the proper sense of the Redu- 
plicate Propensitive.? : 

The forms 2rumov and @ruypa are seldom found to be both in 
use in the same verb. 


XLII. The Subjunctive Preter, corresponding with éruva, 
is (46.) Thay. It is used very generally and indefinitely, 
after the manner of other Subjunctive Preters; and is rendered 
by did, would, should, might, could strike, or have stricken. 

This form appears in another dialectical shape, called Molic: 
Tinea. The use seems to be the same. 


“Os dato: Tndstwve 8 dyos yéver’s av 8 of Frop 
LrnOecat ANaciorcs Sidvdiya pepunprEev, 
*H dye, bdoyavov afb gpucadpevos Tapa pnpod, 
ovs pev avagtnaetev, 68 Artpeldnv évaplEo, 
"Hi yorov watvcoeev, Epnticeré te Juuov. Il. A. 188. 
‘* Whether he should stir them up (who were about him), 
and himself put Agamemnon to death; or should repress his 
anger, and quiet his passion.” 


(47.) Tixpar: Infinitive Indefinite. (See XX XIX.) 


° The approximation of this form to the power of the Reduplicate form 
has led it very nearly into a present use. Thy euhy puxhy nurdyoo’, (Eur. 
Orest. 1531.) This is an immediate answer to a demand to swear. “J 
swear by my life.” So ver. 1688., nat Aékrp’ éxnveo’: “and I approve her 
union.” It is not, however, unusual to express an instant act by a Preter 
form, when the expression itself accomplishes the act, or when it is designed 
to be immediate, or when such a positive certainty is intended as renders the 


act as good as done. Gen. xxii. 16., °AYSYI 3 SION", “ And he said, by 


myself have I sworn,” &c.: but the oath was not previous to the present 
time. Gen. ix. 3., 93° ns p> ‘AN aby p72, “As the green herb have I 
given you all: but never till now.” 

P The Latin language exhibits no distinction of tenses for these different 
modes of expression : their Preterperfects generally convey the idea of an act 
done with, like %rvroy used properly, and érvpa; though the power proper to 
the Reduplicate will sometimes be found in them: —Vixerunt, “they have 
lived,” but they live now no more; they are dead. Dixerunt, “ they have done 

eaking.” But ‘“tempestas a vertice sylvis incubuit,” may either mean that 
the storm is over, or that it has come down, and still goes on to overhang the 


scene, according as the fact may be, or the context indicate. (See Harris, 
Hermes, ch. viii. book i.) | . 
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Care should be taken in translation to retain the preter ex- 
pression. 
Téde pos Kpynvov 2rdw ° 
Técaay Aavaot gua Saxpva cote. Bédecow. Il. A. 41. 


‘Fulfil me this desire: O might” (not may) ‘the Greeks 
atone for my tears under thy weapons!”— Sub. «6s. 


‘“AAAG o 6 Malas roprraios avaké 
Téraoee Sopots. Eur. Med. 757. 
“ Oh, might” (not may) “ Mercury bring thee home!” 





Sis rdcov yap av 
téprrevas judas, ei TeOvaor wayKkdKws. Medea, 1131. 
“ For thou wouldst” (not wilt) “ delight me twice as much, if 
(thou couldst tell me that) they have died most miserably !” 


Tlaida 5é pou Avoatte Hidny (Il. A. 20.) is too questionable a 
reading to ground any thing upon. 





REDUPLICATE FORMS OF THE THIRD ORDER. 


XLITI. In proceeding to speak of the TerTIARY Forms of 
the REDUPLICATE Verb, it may be remarked in the outset, that 
the Power of all the forms appears to remain the same as in the 
corresponding forms of the First and Second Order, both as to 
correct essentials, and incorrect deviations. 

As to their formation, they appear to be most properly derived 
from the Secondary forms, by the insertion of « between the 
vowel of prolongation and the formative termination, like what 
has been before observed respecting the Simple Verbs of this 
Order; and the word so constructed in some instances remains 
always the same, and in others is contracted in various ways. 

The Primary Reduplicate, réreda, for instance, prolonged as 
a Secondary form into reréAea, receives « between the last ¢ and 
a, and the Tertiary form becomes teréAexa; of which, without 
farther process, there are very many examples. But in wédava, 
€a, exa, contraction ensues, wépayxa. So Aédoyxa, or AéAeya, Ea, 
exa, after contraction becomes AéAeyxa, or AéAexa, the aspirate vy 
being substituted for the two letters yx; and réru7a, ea, exa, be- 
tomes téruirxa, softened into réruda, ¢ being substituted for 
ax; and harsher contractions than these there are none. 


XLIV. (71.) We should understand from analogy that the 
pure INFINITIVE would be Terédexe, or Térude. It is brought 
to its present actual condition in a way of addition and contrac- 
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tion of pevat, similar to what we have before observed: teréAexe- 
eval, TeTedexévat’ TéTUpE-pEvat, TeTupévar’ rarely Terupery.t 
The same word, TeréAexe, or Térude, is the IMPERATIVE Form 
of this Order: the former at length, regularly ; the latter con- 
tracted. 
The power is the same as in the First Order.’ 


XLY. The Propensitive Form (72.), Terédexa, or Térvda, 
always ends, either in xa, where the characteristic appears; or 
in ya or da, where it is indicated by the aspirate of y, into which 
y or « of the root is changed; or the aspirate of ¢, into which 
8 or 7r* is changed. 

In observing the different sorts of contracted forms, if the 
roots of the lengthened forms, from which the contracted forms 
are made, be required, let them be sought legitimately, and 
not as they are usually given in the grammars; for rérvda is 
certainly not from tiarw; neither is 7#vvca from davuTrrw’ nor 
jKa from dow’ nor Tétaxa, Kéxptxa, mrémdvKa, from teivo), 
Kpivw, TAUV®* Nor is mémrAaxa from mAnocow: but they come 
respectively from rétumra, TeT’Téa* Hva, Hvva’ ha, hia’ TweTda, 
menrraa, &c.: for Reduplicates of the Second or Third Order 
proceed from simpler Reduplicates, not from Presents. Those 
of the First Order alone (generally speaking) take their rise 
from non-reduplicate forms, or Roots; as jva from advo (aviw), 
ja from dw, téra from To, and the rest from xplw, wAVw, Tédo, 
&c. Sometimes, indeed, we have Reduplicates from Tertiary 
Presents, as xéxevOa, mémovOa: but they are all of the First 
Order, with respect to those Presents; that is, they have the 
characteristic of those Presents, and not «. Tvrrw, avirro, 
wAncow, &c., are all collateral derivatives. 








“Hwa remains uncontracted. néppaxa remains uncontracted. 
fra’ wénvaKa®  . . wérixa. 
wénhaka — epdrcra ‘ ~  &barka. 





4 Observe dedéunv for SeBdKev (Theocr. I. 102.), which may be referred 
here. 
r The same power, as to time, follows this form into the passive :— 


Kexpax@’, eye yap obk dxobconat, Aristoph. Acharn. 290. 

“Cry out in continuance (as you will), for I shall not hear.”—“ Be 
cracked, I shall not be penetrated or affected by it.” 

Kpdfw, “I crack” (the cheeks or lips); thence intransitively, “I croak,” from 
some older root. 

* Where ¢ or x now appear in the root, they were originally # or «* 
x and y are unknown to primitive alphabets. 

* “Aw, I breathe, utter a sound. atw, I have, or perceive, the breathing ; I 
hear. did or deidiw, again, I sing: in prose, diw. So in the Reduplicate 
forms, 4a, fia, Hea, or yea. But why #xa with the circumflex ? 

* From ww, which gives xudw, xi0w. So xdwva, wertbac, wexdbuca. 
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wepdvera . wépayxa. wpiryera : . &puxa. 
éomdpexa lis . tomapxa. rerépmexa, TérepmKa, TéTEpoa, 
HERAECKEKQ .  wémwAeXa. AeAclEexa, A€ActExa, A€Aeipa. 
AeAcyexa ts » AdAexu. vyeypdmena, yeypamna, yeypapa. 
Terpéxexa .  Térpexa. TETUMEKG, TETUMKA, TEeTYpa.* 
TETEKEKG : . TéerEexa. | 


The penultimate vowel of the unabbreviated form, teréXexa, is 
regularly short, We have,. however, Tertiary Reduplicates 
with long penultimate vowels; and they are to be accounted for 
as proceeding from roots which are Primary, or quasi-Primary, 
“‘ verbs pure,” though some of them may really be Secondary. 


Tirdw. Iléwroa, wenrdéea, wentdéeka, WénTwKa. 
Tydw. “Eyvoa, eyvden, eyvdena, eyvwka. 
didéw. Tlepfrea, dea, cexa, nra. 


TIAdw, TlémAca, dea, cexa, nKa. 
Nenew. Nevewea, dea, cexa, nua.¥ 


Teuew. Teréuea, cea, éexa, nKa. 
Zdw. "E€aa, édea, eCdexa, é€nxa. 
Tiéw. Tériea, reri¢ea *, reriéexa, tetinxa. 


But perhaps it is better to account for this merely by consi- 
dering the adoption of the long vowel for the short one to be a 
poetical or provincial prolongation.* | 

In evidence of the power of this Tertiary form remaining the 
same, as has been stated respecting the corresponding form of the 
Primary Order, the remarks of CLARK and ERNEST on the 
audiBéBncas of HOMER may be referred to. (Il. A. 37.) The 
proper power of this form is evident in them; though somewhat 
overclouded with other things. 

"Es 6 Suvdpsos mpoceywpnxe, (Herodotus, VII. 51.) “To what 
a height of power they are (have been and still are) advanced:” i. e, 
the Persian affairs. 





— TeBaponnacs 52 Naot. I. I. 420. 
* And the people have been encouraged, or taken courage:” i. @, 
still have it, , 


_* The Passives may be noticed for future reference: —4voua, Houa, 
aéwAagua, wéppacua, para, wéepoypar and répacu@, Zorupyat, méwAcypat, 
Adreyuat, TérTpeypot, Téreyuor, Spuypai, Térepuat, ACAtumat, yeypaypo, Téruupas. 

Y Nevéunxa is referred in the grammars to véuw; and a similar form is given 
to all Tertiary Reduplicates, whose simple Primary roots end in pw, as réuw, 
in the Tertiary form réuvw. It should be vevéuexa, regularly. 

*"Ifov 8 ely dyopfi teriméres. (Il.1.) More of these lengthened Secondary 
forms are observable in XXIV. 64. 

* Burrmann (Lexil. art. 36. §6.) says that “ Homer uses only a few per- 
fects in xa, and all with a long vowel, like Sé5uxa, Bé€anna.” See Ausfiirliche 
Grammatik, sect. 97. obs.7., which says: “In the old Epics the perfect 2. 
(med.) is by far the prevailing form; whilst of the perf. 1. occurs only the 
form in xa, with a vowel preceding, as d3¢duxa, Be6Anka, BéCpwxa, reOdponna, 
and these in very limited number. Of the impuri, however, we find the 
perf. 2. only.” And yet, as he says, this does not preclude the existence and 
currency of the perf. ]. generally,. at the same time. 
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‘Os bre eveornney 4 jpépa tod Xpiotod. (2 Thess. ii. 2.) 
“‘ Hata become instant,” going on to be so.” 

‘O muctevep eis airroy ob Kplvetas’ 6 58 po TrioTevwy On KEKpt- 
Tat, OTL wn TWerlorEuKED, K. T. % (John, ili. 18.) He that be- 
lieveth in Him is not thenceforward condemned: but he that 
believeth not, HATH been already (and still goes on to be) con- 
demned, because he hath not believed,” &c.; continuing not to do 
so. (See Matthie, 497.) 

It must not be forgotten, however, that the form is often used 
with a disregard of this proper meaning, and merely like érua. 


XLVI. The Subjunctive Propensitive Form (73.), Tereréxa, 
Tervda, scarcely requires explanation. It seems generally to be 
rendered, (if, that, O that, possibly,) I may have stricken ; and, 
when subject to a foregoing Preter Verb, I would, should, 
could, might, have stricken. 


XLVII. The form of the Participle of this Order, at length, 
is (74.) Teredexdds, having, of course, similar contractions and 
penultimates with the foregoing form. It assumes the continu- 
ance, or use, &c., of the perfect act at the present time, or con- 
temporaneously with some other given time or act. 


XLVIII. The Perfect Form, at length, is (75.) "Ererehéxewy, 
with the like contractions and penultimates; and in the first 
person singular it has the termination ea, as well as ev. It de- 
notes a continuance, use, enjoyment, possession, &c., of the per- 
fect act, concluded in time now past: @adrdoowa Epya pepnree, 
had been a care: BeBnxet, he had done going. But itis also used 
as a Simple Perfect. 


“Os eirrdv BeBnne. “ So saying, he was gone!” Qs euredv 
értBeAnxe. (IL II. 751.) So saying, he rushed upon.” Todrgvs 
 Opuparydos opwpet. (Il. B. 810.) “And a great tumult arose.” 


"Ort... dvdolxew. (Xen. Cyrop. II. 1.) “Because I was afraid.” 
Tldvres pev yap Gud éxexparyecre. (Ibid.) You all made a noise 
together.” 


XLIX. The Subjunctive Perfect is (76.) Tereréxoups, Terv- 


ghoupt, I would, should, could, or might have stricken. 
77 2, For the Infinitive Teruméxeva, or Tervdevar, see 
xt . 


b So in the Passive : — 





Otvexa oF wapdxorris 
KéekaAnpau. Il. A. 600. 
“ T have been and still am called your wife.” 
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L. Whether it be correct to say that an Active Reduplicate 
FUTURE was ever an established part of .the language is more 
than I am able to determine to my own satisfaction. 

(82.) There are forms, proper for such a part of speech, in 
use: and the corresponding form in the Passive species is acknow- 
ledged, beyond doubt, in the tense called the “ Paulo-post- 
futurum.” 

A kind of Verb, however, in w, has been generated, more Si- 
culo, as they say, from Reduplicates in a, with which these 
Futures may also be considered as connected: e.g. teOvnxa, 
mepvnw, tetuxw (Od. O. 94.), adrdrxw (Il. T.), drarxeiv’, are- 
TARYO, KEKATYO, TeTrolOw, Sedoixw ( Theocr. xv. 58.), jxw, &c. Not 
attempting, however, to decide the question, I will only observe 
that if they properly belong, not to these verbs, but to the Redu- 
plicates of the Third Order, they are generated exactly in the 
same manner as those Reduplicates; only assuming o, the Future 
characteristic, instead of «, and the final w instead of a. So was 
the Simple Future rio formed in a corresponding manner with 
its Present tvmrrw. The Reduplicate Presents being réruda, 
sale Se Tétreika, KékAnxa’ the Futures, if existing, will be terro, 
AEAZEW, TetrElow, KEKANTO, &c. 

We find in existence both reOvjow ( Suid.), reOvn£Eo, and (in 
Aristoph.) teOviEw* tetopnow (Aristoph.); xexapnoepev (Il. O. 
98.); xexadjoe (Od. ®. 153.); aradxnoe. (Od. K. 288.) Also 
kexrayEw, gotnEw properly éotjow, atrapjow from ado. 

Although the penultimate of the Present Reduplicate form 
may be short, yet if that of the Simple Future be long, the pe- 
nultimate of this form will be long also: as A4AvKa, Acdvow* 
d2dexa, Sedjo0w. Notwithstanding this, it will not bear deducing 
from the Future of the Simple Verb; as «exAjow may prove, 
the Simple Future being xaréow. 

The meaning of this form is regularly, I shall have stricken: 
but it is used as a Simple Future. 


LI. GENERAL PARADIGM OF REGULAR 
ACTIVE FORMS. 


Concerning the Paradigm which follows, it should be observed 
generally, that no one verb can be said to have all the forms 
that are given in it. In some verbs, many are supplanted and 
grown obsolete; in others, many never had any existence. The 
whole of the Present forms of the Third Order are wanting to 
the verb Aéyw, whose Primary forms were never supplanted ; 


© "AAGAkeiv, reruxeiv, and So mewapeiv (Pind. Pyth. IT. 105.); may be syno- 
nymous with dradkivat, werapjva, &c. a 
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the whole of the Future forms of the same Order are wanting to 
téuvw; and the whole of the Present, again, to dudgo. 


FIRST ORDER. 








SIMPLE . VEBB. '  BEDUPLICATB. 

Proper Inf. 

and Imp. 1. TYNE. 51. Térure. 
Propensitive. 2. TYTIN. 3. tuxw, ps. 52. rérura. 53. rertnw. 
Participle. 4. TYTIAN. 54. rerumds. 
_Preterite. 5. “ETYTION. 6. téwoyu. 55. érérumev. 56. reriwonps. 
Infinitive. 7. ruwew.' 57. rervwévas. 

SECOND ORDER. 
Imperative. 11. Tumée, e. GI. Terbwee, et. 
Propensit. 12. ruréw, &. 13. rumdw, & eps, fis. 62. rerdrea, n. 63. reruméw, &. 
Participle. 14. ruméwy, dy. 64. rerureds, Os. 
Preterite. . 15. érémeov, ow, 16. ruméoyu, otut. 65. ererdweev, ew. 66. reruméouu, 
Infinitive. 17. rundev, ey, 67. rerunivas. fot. 
THIRD ORDER. 

Pres. Imp. 21. Térre. 71. Téruge.® 

Pres. Prop. 22. Téxrw. 23. térrw, ys. 72. térupa. 73. rerégw. 

Pres. Part. 24. tdérrwy. 74. rerupds. 

Pres. Pret.£ 25. Zruwrov. 26. réwroymn. 75. éreripew. 76. reripoust. 

Pres. Infin. 27. réwrew. 77. rerupéva. 

Fut. Imp. 31. 81. 

Fut. Prop. 32. réjw. 33. ripe, ps. 82. rertipw. 

Fut. Part. 34. typo 


Fut. Pret. 35. . 36. Tinvoups. 
Fut. Infin. 37. riper. 


Indef. Imp. 41. rdwov. 

Indef. Prop. 42. . 43. — 
Indef. Part. 44. rtwas. 7 
Indef. Pret. 45. &rupa. 46. rinpasus. 
Indef. Infin. 47. riya: 








¢ To circumflex this form (calling it the Second Aorist) is erroneous. 

¢ The most regular form, from which this is contracted, would be rertwene 
(rérumxe, rérupe), like reréAene, reréAexa, &c. 

f There is nothing heterogeneous in this designation, Present-preter: it is, 
in fact, the only name proper to the power of the form. The sense intended 
is, that the act was doing, was proceeding, was being done, at a time now past: 
I was striking. Is not the term Present-preter much more consentaneous 
with the meaning than the term “ Imperfect ?” 

& This dignesicn is equally correct with the preceding. The Indicative 
form, on which the Subjunctive répouu rests, would be grupoy; and the ana- 
logous sense would be, that the act was about doing, or being done, or the 
agent was willing it, at a time now past: I was about striking ; willing or 
intending to strike ; would strike. 
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THE TEMPORAL POWER OF THE FOREGOING 


1. Imperative. 
2. Propensitive. 
4. Participle. 

5. Preterite. 

7. Infinitive. 


FORMS. 


SIMPLE VERB. 


FIRST ORDER. 


Strike. , 

I strike, or will strike. 3. Subj. I may strike, &c. 
Striking.» (With Aux.: I am, will be, was, striking.) 
I struck, have struck. 6. Subj. I would, might, &c., ~ 
To strike. [ strike. 


SECOND ORDER. 


The Power is generally the same; but the Imperative, propre and 


Preterite of some verbs assume a Present character; the 


articiple and 


Infinitive retaining their native Present power: and the Participle, Preterite, 
and Infinitive of others assume a Future character; the Imperative and Pro- 
pensitive retaining their native Future power. The former are the “Con- 


tract Verbs.” 


21. ( Present Imper. 
22. | Present Prop. 
24.+ Present Part. 
25.] Present Pret. 
27. Present Infin. 


31. ( Future Imper. 
32. | Future Prop. 
34.< Future Part. 
35. | Future Pret. 
37. | Future Infin. 


41. { Indefinite Imp, 
44, } Indefinite Part. 


45. \ Indefinite Pret. 
47. | Indefinite Infin. 


THIRD ORDER. 


Strike now. Be striking. 

I strike; am striking. 23. Subj. I may, &c. 
Striking now. ? would be striking. 
I was striking. (I struck.) 26. Subj. I might or 
To strike forthwith. 


Strike hereafter. ure hereafter. 
I will strike hereafter. 33. Subj. I may, can, &c., 
Willing, intending, about to strike hereafter. 

(I was about to strike.) 36. Subj. I would strike 
To strike hereafter. [hereafter. 
Strike. 

Having struck; or, striking at any time. 

I struck; have struck. 46. Subj. I would, might, 
To strike, whensoever it may be. [&c., have struck. 


REDUPLICATE VERB, OF EVERY ORDER. 


Imperative. 
Propensitive. 
Participle. 
Preterite. 
Infinitive. 
Prop. Future. 


Have stricken. [may, &c. 
I wave stricken. I carry out the act. Subj. I 
Having stricken; having the act in use, &c. 

I had stricken. Subj. I would, might, &c., have 
To have stricken. [stricken. 
I shall have stricken. 


h In later times this became having struck; being called an Aorist: but 
the native sense still remains in many words of this form, to which the 
accentual distinction of the Aorist has been erroneously given. 
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Third Order, 


Third Order. 


Future. 


Future. — Present. 


Indefinite. 
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Preterite. 






Imperative. 21. 
Propensitive. 22. 
Participle. 24. riwrwy. 
25. erurror. 


Ténre. 


Infinitive. . 27. réwrey. 
Imperative. 31. ripe. 


Propensitive. 


Participle. 34. rhjuv. 


Preterite. 35. érupoy. 36. rinpouus. 
Infinitive. 37. rtpew. 

Imperative. 41. rijpov. 
Propensitive. 42. ——. 43. ——. 
Participle. 44. rdyas. 

Preterite. 45. éruja. 46. ripayu. 
Infinitive. 47. répus. 


32. rhb. 


81. ‘ 
82. rerupw. 





toxtw. 23. réwtw, ns. 
26. réwrowu. 


33. Tie, ns. 











.! Proper Infinit. Old Names. 
3} 3 _andImperat. 1. TYNE. | Aye. Present. 
5 “a, Propensitive. 2. TYNO. 3. réxe, ns. Aéyw. -w, ns. Present. 
~ |. Participle. 4, TYTION. Ayo. Present. 
4 |2  Preterite. 5. “ETYTION. 6. rbot. Zreyov. -oyu. Imperf. 
ic Infinitive. § 7. réwew. Adve. Present. 
«|; Imperative. 11. Téwee, a. —. 

3 |  Propensitive. 12. ruméw, & 13. dw, &. éys, fis.| ey. ——. Sec. Fut. 
6/8 Participle. 14. ruméwy, dv. Aeyay. Sec. Fut. 
3|&  Preterite. 15. érdweov, ovv. 16. dots, ott. . Aeyotu. Sec. Fut. 
ai? Infinitive. 17. réwew, civ. Aeyeiv. Sec. Fut. 


. FEF. Fut. 








Adtw. -w, ns 

Adtwv. F. Fut. 
Actomu. F. Fut. 

Adtew F. Fut. 

Adtov. 

adtas. F. Aor. 

freta. -aupu F. Aor. 

Adga. F. Aor. 











| _ Imperative. 51. Térure. Addoye. Per. m. 
& 2 Propensitive. 52. réruna. 53. rerérw. Addoya. -w Per. m. 
g Participle. 54. rerurds, Or wy. AeAoyés. -wy. Per. m. 
E wm  FPreterite. 55. érérumey, or ov. 56. on oyu. Per. m. 
fy Infinitive. 57. reruréva. AeAoyévat. Per. m. 
s |; Imperative. 61. Teréwee, e.. 
S|  Propensitive. 62. tertwea, yn. 63. ew, &. 
6/8 Participle. 64. rerumeds, ds. | 
3 |S Preterite. 65. édrerdweev, ew. 66. ott, otus.| eAcAdyer. Plusq. m. 
a3 |? Infinitive. 67. reruriva. 
_ (Imperative. 71. Térupe. AdAexe. Per. act. 
a | Propensitive. 72. rérupa. 73. rertqw. AdAexa. -w. Per. act. 
2 Participle. 74. rerupds. AeAexibs. Per. act. 
pe Preterite. 75. érerbpev. 76. terdpomu. | erércxenv. -oyu. Plus. a. 
Infinitive. 77. rerupévas. AeAexévas. Per. act. 


KAir\ Obsolete. 
rAlvd Obsolete. 


waAly 
EneAt 
KAive 

Sec. Aor. 
KAwa Sec. A.S. 
KAW 

Sec. Aor. 


KAIVe Sec. Aor. 


KAiva 
tiedey d 
KAlvo 


abt. 
KEKAL Kg 


Kenar 
KeKAt 
KEKALK 
encewAg 
KeKAE 


“Ave 


kv. Od.B. 58. Il. K. 251. 
tvav. Aristoph.V esp. 369. 
Sec. Aor. 


hvov. vot. 
&veuv. 


“Avue. 
avtiw. uw, ns. Do. 
avbwy. &e. 
Vuvov. =ots. 


; A 


GYVELY. 


“Avure. 


Hvurov. sou. 
avurewy. 


dyicw. -w, NS. 
avicwy. 
——. dvicomt. 


évooety. 


évicov. 





dvioas. 
Hvvoa. -atpt. 


U 


avuCal. 


Avo. 


“Hyuxe. 

HvuKa. -w. 
qwunds. 
qvinew. -01ut. 
jvundva. 


1. Present. 


2. Present. 
dvitw. -w, ns. Do. 
avorwv. &c. 


Od. r. 496. 


Sndpe, Or omdpe. 
. ondpw, ns. Sec. Aor. 





ondpwv. 
tomapoy. -ort. 
ondpey. 





Crepo. —. 
OTEpwY. 

——. OmrEpoiui. 
omepely. 


Zweipe. 
Onelpw. -w, 75. 
Orel pwr. 
Zomeipoy. -ott. 
orelpey. 


omelpas. 
Yomeipa, =atp. 
Oomeipas. 


“Eorope. 
Eomopa. -w. 
eorropas. 

+ SOUL. 


eoropévat. 





dondpew. 


“EorapKe. 
torapka. -w. 
éorapkds. 
comdprewt oust. 
domapxévat. 
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Ola Names. 
Sec. Aor. 


Sec. Aor. 
Sec. Aor. 
Sec. Aor. 


F. Fut. 
F. Fut, 
F. Fut. 
F. Fut. 


Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Imperf. 
Present. 


F. Aor. 
F. Aor. 
F. Aor. 


Per. m. 
Per. m. 
Per. m. 
Per. m. 
Per. m. 


Plusq. m. 


Per. a. 
Per. a. 
Per. a. 
Plu. a. 
Per. a. 
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LIT. PARADIGM OF VERBS ACTIVE. 








Old Names. 


































































































































































































| 
| | 







| Old Names. | Old Names. | Old Names. | Old Names, | 3 
| Kaive. Present. | Téwe, or rdue. Sec. Aor. | Tie. Present. | | ard. Set. Obsolete. “Ave. ; ree Srdpe, or omdpe. nec hee 
| KAlv@. =@, nS. Present. . Teuw, ns. Sec. Aor. | tiw. -w, ns. Present. | | OT aut. Obsolete. | tive. Od. B. 58. Il. K. Aone ieee OTdpw, NS. Nec. ree 
Alay. Present. | Téuwv. Sec. Aor. | tlwy. Present. | ave. Aristoph.V esp. 369. OM APOV. See. y Os 
| &xAwoyv. Imperf. | @reuov. -om. Sec. Aor. | &riov. orm. Imperf. coTav. orate. Hvov. tvouu.. Sec. Aor. | Eqmapov. ~olftt. See. Aor. 
KAIvelv. Present. | réuerv. Sec. Aor. | Tle. Present. oTAVaL. uve. | Oma peEl. See. Aor. 
i ee : a ae ee —— — ————_— l — -- = —————— ees a te — = ——EEe—EEE——EE SSS a aaa — 
| t ; TéAce, et. Present. | Srde, (6). Sec. Aor. | “Avue. 1. Present. ; 
| KAW@. F. Fut. | reno. ° EF, Fut. | riew. o. TEAEW, BD. =EW, We ENS, TS. | oTdw,@.-0, Hs. Sec. A.S. | ave. -vw, ns. Do. TTEP Ee —. BP. Fut. 
| KAWOY. EF. Fut. | rear. ‘, Fut. TEAEWV, GV. Present. | oTds. : | GYUOY. &e. OTEPOV. ¢ B Fut, 
KrAwotu. EF, Fut. . TEMOLLL. F. Fut. | | CTeA€OV, oY. Eo, orm. | €oTnV, oralny. Sec. Aor. hivuvov. “Olftl. + OTEpott. BP. Put. 
KALVELV. I’, Fut. | rewetv. F. Fut. | TENCE, iY. Present. | orjvat. Sec. Aor. | avvew. OTEepely. EF. Fut. 
| | Temve. Present. 7 | “AVUTE. 2. Present. Ameipe. Present. 
TEUVW. “Wy 1S. Present. | tive. | | GvUT@. -W, 71S. Do. ormel po. “Wy 1S. Present. 
TELVOV. Present. | | | avuTov. &e. omel pov. Present. 
éreuvov. -out. _Impertf. | | | HvuTov. ~ollt. EGTELPOY. =Ollul. Imperf. 
T EMVELW. Present. | | avurely. | omelpeiy. Present. 
| TITW. “Wy NS. EF. Fut. | rerdow. -w, nS. PF. Fut. | orjow. -w, ns. | GvUTW. -W, NS. 
| | TIO. I. Fut. | readowy. F. Fut. | orjowr. | avicwy. 
| | . TiO. ES Bate Tercooun. EF. Fut. . OTNTOMLL, AVUTOLLL 
_rioely. EF. Fut. | reaéoeuw. I. Fut. | orjoew. | avdoeny. 
| | Tloov. IF. Aor. | ré&Accor. F, Aor. | orqcor. | avicov. | 
| KAlvas. I’, Aor. | reiuas. F. Aor. | ticas. EF. Aor. | reAécas. EF. Aor. | orjoas. | avioas. | omelpas. EF. Aor. 
| eekwa. ~aupt. EF. Aor. | @renwa, -atme. FE. Aor. | @riva. -apur. F. Aor. | érércoa. -am.  F. Aor. | 2ornoa. -aipe. | Hvvoa. ~atle. | Zomeipa, cup EF’. Aor. 
| KAivat. F. Aor. | TELUGL. F. Aor. | ticat. FE. Aor. | readoa. F. Aor. | orca. | arto. | omei pa. F. Aor. 
Térope. Per. m. | Térie. Per. m. | gora( 0), or loraét. | “Eorrope. Per. m. 
| KEKALVG. FI, Aor. TETOMA. =“. Per. m. | réria. -w. Per. m. cora. K.T.A. éomopa. Ba) Per. m. 
TETOMOS, Per. m. | rerids. Per. m. Peli | eomopds. Per. mM. 
| “OL, Per. m. | érériey. -omm. Per. m. coray. fvov. Od. Tr. 496. ~OLLuL. Per. m. 
| TETOMEVAL. Per. m. | reriévau.* Per. m. éOT AVM. | eomopevat. Pore 
| | cor aE, Ge | 
ETTAM. “Wy GS. 
| | ETTAWS, OS, 
| ever ome. Plusq. m. | | Zornv. éoratny. | | éomdpew. | Plusq. ae 
| | | éorivau. | 
| Kekauxe. ! Per. a. | Teréune. Per, a. | Terie. Per. a. | Terérexe. Per. a. “Eornke. | “Hyuke. “Eorapke. Per. a. 
KEKALKG. 0. Per. a. TET EUNKA. =. Per. a. | tétTika. -. Per. a. TETENEKA. =W. Per. a. EOTNKA. -wW. | VUKA. =H. comrapka. “0. Per. a. 
| KEKALKOS. Per. a. | rereunkas. Per. a. | rTerikdés. Per. a. | rererexds. Per. a. | éornnds. lewareas Tear hits Pa 
| exerAucery. -oyut.  -Plusq. | ererewqren. -omi. Plusq. | érerinew. oyu. Plu. a. | erererdkew. ~o1u. Plusq. | eforhiew. oun. MVUKELV. =OLLLL.  COTAPKELVL -OULL. Plu. a. 
| keKAeKevat. Per. a. | TETELNKEVAL. Per. a. | rerixévat. Per. a. | rererexévan. Per. a. | éornrévau. | vunévau. eomapkevat. Per. a. 
| | 
| 






For the notes to this Table see p. 59. 
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LIII. 


OF THE PASSIVE FORMS. 


In proceeding to examine the Passive Forms, let us first 
gather out all those which seem to be of a Primary and ancient 
character, and see what materials they supply for an Original 
Passive System, leaving the Middle and the Modern Systems 
to follow. 

These are evidently the Imperative Form (Tuzree), tin, the 
Participial, Tuzeds, dialectically also rumevs (see Blom/field’s 
Matthiz, 39.), and the Perfect or Preter Form (’Ervzreev) ériarnv. 


' To these may be added the Subjunctive Forms (‘Tuzréw) rua@ and 


Tureinv, and the Infinitive Turjvat. The termination 0: affixed 
to the Imperative is clearly an extraneous addition; a brief pro- 
nunciation probably of the Pronoun of the second person. 

Now these are forms which evidently belong to the same 
family. And they are all which are to be found of that same 
family in the Passive species. Those forms which are called 
First Aorists are of a more complex and late generation. 

On considering these forms, a very remarkable fact occurs to 
us. It will be observed that Seven is the number of forms be- 
longing to each of the First and Second Orders of Active Verbs. 
In this selection of Passive Forms we have Six; and they have 
all a very extraordinary similitude to the Active forms of the 
Second Order respectively, the Propensitive Indicative alone 
being wanting. 

Under such circumstances who can resist the temptation to 
suppose a form for that Propensitive, as having originally be- 
longed to the system, to make it analogous and complete? And 
from a comparison with the Passive Subjunctive Form Tu7a, 
ns, and a reference to the analogy of the Active, who can refuse 
to infer that Tumréw or tv7a, eis, was and ought to be deemed 


i KéxAume. (See the Paradigm.) The regular form is xéxAwka: éxAuca is 
properly from KAiw. 

k Teriévas. (See the Paradigm.) It is a question whether these forms do 
not all belong to the Secondary Order below, and whether the Primary forms 
might not be, réridt, réryut, reras, éritw, and rérwat* like dora, &. See X. 
note *» And observe, rérima: and rermeévos, in the Passive; of which more 
will appear hereafter. The doubt is also strengthened by the penultimate of 
the Tertiary forms rivw, &c., and rérixa, &c., being sometimes short and 
sometimes long. So the Simple Root of the Primary Order may have been 
Ti, tlu, like 2rd, orduw, &c.; and Tie, with its cognates, may have been 


Secondary. 
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that Original Passive Propensitive?! No objection can arise upon 
the ground of an Active form being like it; since the Subjunc- 
tive Ture, js, already certainly exists in a similar predicament ; 
there is an Active form like it in the Present Subjunctive $:r@ 
of the Contract Verbs. <A further argument for Tu7réw or rua, 
eis, being the proper cognate Propensitive with ruin as its 
Preter, arises indirectly from a passage in VILLOISON, as quoted 
by BurcEss on Dawes, Misc. Crit. 381.: “ Que ratio inter 2@nv 
et Snue intercedit, hec eadem esse deprehenditur inter érvzrnv 
(quod immerito pro secundo aoristo passivo habetur), et inter ob- 
soletum Tumnus. Et quidem tidPnus cum tudbéw, et riarnus 
cum tu7réw, formis diversis 4 tTU7r@ ortis, eodem modo conveniunt, 
quo cum Jéw, quod oritur ex Jw, convenit Snus: ex quo Ife, 
addita reduplicatione, formatur réOnyu.” All I wish to mark is 
the reasoning from érumny (through rin) to tvéw: such is 
the palpable and correct connexion between them, justifying the 
proposed assumption of ruzréw as the cognate Propensitive with 
V. 

Then mark what follows. From the correspondence between 
this set of forms and the Secondary Order of Active forms, 
and also between the Primary and Secondary Active Orders, 
we have here A COMPLETE PassIVE SYSTEM corresponding 
with the Primary Active. And satisfied, as we must of neces- 
sity be, that the selected Passive forms are those which of all 
forms of that Species have the most genuine Primary character, 
we have here, most probably, the ORIGINAL PASSIVE SYSTEM. 


PRIMARY ACTIVE. ANCIENT PRIMARY PASSIVE. 
1. TYNE. | 1). TY'TIEE, 7. 
2. TYTN. 3. réww, ns. 12. TYTIE’N, &. 13. rurdw, & &s, fis. 
4. TYNON. 14, TYTIE'N3, or els. 
5. “ETYTIEN, or ON. 6. réwesev, OF omst.| 15.’ETY’TIEEN, ny Or cov, ovy. 16. rumelny. 
7. rumey, Or turéva. 17. ruxeiv, or turjvas. 


From this comparative view of the two systems, it is obvious 
that the general characteristic of the Passive System was the in- 
ternal augment introduced into the terminative syllable; each 
form of the Passive being derived from the corresponding form 
of the Active by this insertion or prolongation. 

The augment being, to speak generally, a prolonged sound of 
the voice, usually took its character from the final vowel of the 


_ ' Observe the form actually showing itself in this character in some verbs, 
Aone is an old Passive, videtur: so, indeed, is the whole verb Aoxéw, videor, 
*Axéw, “ I am pierced with grief,” is a passive from the old verb &xw, I pierce ; 
r. ach, anciently axé. From the forms dehow, déyoa, it should seem certain 
that deéw, not 3éw, is the form of this verb, which has the meaning, J want: 
which meaning is also that of 5éoua, the Passive of 5€w, I owe, bind over. The 
inference is that d5éew is also a passive of 5€w- i.e. the old Passive. 
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radical word, when it ended in a vowel; otherwise it was com- 
monly expressed by «. And if Active Contract forms in ew, 0, 
are also found to be Passive, so will some in aw and ow be 
found to be.™ It is hardly possible, therefore, to avoid the con- 
clusion that what is now the Secondary Active System was once 
identical with this Primary Passive. 

If there be a question, it is this: —To which of the two 
species, Active or Passive, did this Order originally belong? As 
a Passive it is Primary and essential; as an Active it is Second- 
ary and non-essential: scarcely can it be called subsidiary. And, 
as to the transition from one voice to the other, whatever might 
possibly be said for the idea of its being from Active to Passive, 
I have only to remark that the general and prevailing flow, in 
the usage of Greek verbal forms, has quite been the other way ; 
and may be clearly so traced. For myself, therefore, I conclude 
that this was the first native Passive Baten of the Greek Verb 
in its original simplicity. And, from what has been said, where is 
the mystery of the similitude between what now appear to be two 
systems? When we have seen more of transition work the case 
will be more clear. Of this transition, and the cause of it, I do 
not consider this the most proper place to speak; the proof and 
explanation of it, therefore, I leave to appear from future facts 
and observations. This, however, we may here remark, that 
whenever such a transition might have made any considerable 
progress, the ambiguity consequent upon it between the Active 
and Passive uses of the same forms, would supply a very natural 
and strong reason for the generating of a new Passive Order, 
with the terminations pat, nv, &c.: and after this Order had 
obtained an established use, it 18 very natural to conceive that 
the former were generally given over to Active service; while 
still indelible traces remained of the ancient Passive use of érvmny 
and its cognate forms, which were revived in modern ‘Attic 
Greek. 

We may here be reminded that this system, though Secondary 
in the Active character, yet, if Primary in the Passive, must 
doubtless bear away the palm of antiquity from every other Ac- 
tive Order, except the first; that is, from the Order we have 


™ “Hawy (called Aor. 2.), of édAwoay, captierant. (Thucyd. I.) “Ore édaw 1d 
“Iniov. (lian. cap.2.) The root is €Aw, capio; Passive, with dialectical va- 
riation, addw, capior. “Eorny, statutus eram, &c. Mdpw, transfero; wepdo, 
transferor, transeo. "Axéw (now axovw), L am penetrated (by sound); from the 
old &kw, to pierce. ’Opédw (now épotw), to be aroused, from 8pw, to arouse : 
whence also dpdw, to be observant (with mpbs), to observe (without apis). 
Miw, to close, contract; pvéw, to be contracted, in countenance, as in pain, or 
looking wise; hence éo initiate into things sacred. We may also observe such 
instances as épuv, I was born, from pvéw, nascor; vr. piw, pario: «bw, to kiss ; 
xvéw, to be kissed, gravida fio, gesto. (See XXIL, note *.) 
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called Tertiary, of whose features o is the characteristic. It ap- 
pears with all the indications of being the simplest and earliest 
class of Passive forms which the language exhibits; and in a 
regular relation to the simplest and earliest class of Active forms, 
as we have before seen. Is it possible that any of those forms 
can be more ancient which I arrange as Tertiary ? 


LIV. Of the different appropriate powers of the several forms 
of this system, as the ancient PassIvE, before transition, nothing 
need be said. They may be understood to be analogous with the 
powers of coordinate Passive forms in general; regard being had 
to their corresponding Active forms: and I suppose it may be 
taken for granted that, according to occasion and convenience, 
they were used in a reflective sense. 

Before, however, we leave this Order, it may be observed with 
respect to the transition of its forms to Active use, that the fact 
is very strongly to be suspected from the strange confusion of 
forms given us as to the Active species of Verbs in xs. Some 
are Simple and Primary ; others are evidently of this Secondary 
or prolonged character. Some, like 2ré@nv, are in the singular 
number Secondary, and in the plural Primary with short penul- 
timates. Some have the Secondary given as the received Aé- 
tive, like Jeivar, and at the same time have the Primary in use, as 
Séva. Some, as éornv, I was set (hence I stood), éoSnv, I was 
extinguished, épvv, I was produced (15.), jrwv, I was taken, retain 
their passive meaning, notwithstanding they are arranged in the 
Active species.” 

I here separate the forms of one Order of the Verbs in pe 
from those of the other, and place them in parallel columns, 
Those which are in black show the forms of either Order which 
constitute the Active species given in the grammars, together 
with the other forms in use; while those in red show the obso- 
lete forms originally making both Orders complete. 


" Active forms of Reduplicates also of the Secondary Order, retaining a 
passive power, tend to confirm this view ; e. g. rerunas (Apol. Rhod. IV. 156.), 
xexopnas (Od. &. 372. (64.)), rerinds (Il. 1. 30., A. 554.) 3 like rerinuévos (II. 
A. 555.). Were not the forms themselves originally Passive ? 


( The following notes belong to the Table on the next page.) 


° Qu. orf6:.— Observe the Simple forms here retaining their passive 
sense; while the Reduplicates have made the common transition to active use. 

P *AAAQ, “Avage’, TAO, didwOt 5 wor KA€os eoOadv. Od. TP. 380. 

Ve.g. Snul, &e. 

* The given plurals of these belong to the Primary forms ériev, &c.: 80, 
likewise, of the three forms nv, %wy, and fv, from imu, to send. 

* Whence the circumflex ? t TiChueru, I. ¥. 83. 247. 

" ‘Ioraya, statuere, Dem. 

*® "Evalowa dapa didovve: *"APaydros. Il. 9. 425. 
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LV. 


ANCIENT PASSIVE, 


PRIMARY ACTIVE. OR SECONDARY ACTIVE. 








1. @és. Ll. Shri. 
ords. o770.° statutus sis. sta. 
dds. SiH, 
vlOert. .  rlOnri, or 
TiOee, Et. 
Yoru, statuito. lora@t, or ; 
lorae, a. statuito (transferred). 
313061. 5idwOi", or 
df50e, ov. 
2. Int. 3. Iw. 12, Séa, &. 13. 34, fis. 
ornul. OTW. OT dW, @. or&, fis. stem. 
Sout. bw. Sbw, @. 5a, Ds. 
+TlOnuc. TlOw. TOW, &. 7106, fis. 
forn, statuo. lorw. iordw, @. ior@, Gs. statuam (fr.). 
S(Swpu. Bw. 5iddw, w. 5:50, @s. 
4. Sav. 14. dels. 
OT. ords. statutus; stans. 
bay. Sovs. 
TIOWS, WV. 70els. 
irr@s. -év. statuens. iords. statuens (transf.). 
didws. ew. Sid0us. 


Tennent eee 


5. fev, pl. ener. 6. Sele, 15. nv, pl. cnuev. 16. Selny,, 


écray, oraiey, tornvt, regular. oralny. +steti. 
e50V, pl. oper. Soiev. Zor, pl. eOwmev. Solnv. 
eriev, pl. érldeuer.  riGevev. erlenv™, pl.eriOnucv;,  riBelny. 
€0v, our. 
torav, pl.torayer, — toroicay. lornvf, pl.iornucy. foralgy. ftstatui 
aov, wy. id, [(tr.). 
Sdov, pl. elSoner. S5i5oiev. ClSwy", pl. cdiSwuev, BBolnv. 
ov, our. 


eee e nena eee eee en cnn EA ES Steeda tare 


7. Sévai. 17. Seva. * 
ordva, statuere. orhva stare. 
Sdvau. Sovvas. 
T0évat. 7TOeivai.' 
iordva:. statuere. iorjvas.” statuere (transs.). 
S:ddvas. 5idovvat.* 


SL a rr ec 
{For the notes to this Table see the preceding page.) 
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Bisaw (Il. A. 143. ) belongs to 12.; being érregular for 9éo- 
pev, not for Iéouev. So orelomev (Il. O. 297. ) is irregular for 
oréopev (Il. A. 348. edd. vett.). See § V. page 10. @sdoper 
is read Jejwev, Od. M. 347. 


Alaa kev “Herup ‘Trreplovs alova vnov 
TevEomev, tv0a xe Setuev Gyddpata ToAXa Kal éoOXa. 


There must have been Participles of Class 4. different from 
those of Class 14., but it is difficult to determine the difference 
in all their cases: dev, for instance, would give some cases the 
same as the corresponding cases of Sous. 

To determine the Participles 1 is difficult generally; but the 
passive sense attaching to ords fixes it to 14., as it could not 
have been an acquired sense, but only original : ‘and it is accord- 
ing to analogy that ioras should rank with it, though the sense 
be active, as is the sense of all the forms of réOnus and dHapt 
presented in this table. The sense also of the form ru7eis being 
passive, tends to fix the like form els here, though gone into 
Active use; and dovs follows of course. Bv8das originates where 
ioras does; but, like it, is Active. 


OF THE MIDDLE PASSIVE. 


LVI. Whatever parts of this Passive System were first con- 
ceived and adopted, it is evident that the system admitted of as 
many forms as there were Active forms, upon which they might 
be constructed respectively. 

The derivation of each Imperative form was effected from its 
correlative Active by adding oo, and proceeding to syncopate 
and contract; of each Propensitive or Future by changing the 
termination into ouar’, guar, apat, or vpas’ of each Preterite by 
changing the termination into opny, Eunv, apny, Or upyy * the 
Participle into omevos, ewevos, &c.; and the Infinitive into ecGar, 
&c. Such, at least, was the operation generally. Subordinate 
modifications I need not here notice. 

It will be observed that this mode of producing Passive forms 
is not to be traced in the Latin language, the Passive forms of 
which come nearer to those of the ancient Passives than to these. 
Even to the ancient, however, the Latin system shows no suffi- 
cient resemblance to prove a clear identity. Perhaps it 1s equally 
a derivative system with this which we are considering, conceived 
in another region. All, however, that we are concerned to ob- 
serve is the probability of a Secondary and not an original cha- 


7 XQ and wu into opat, nus with € into eva, and with a into aya, and vu into 
vua. Roots in « seem to be obsolete now ; though derivative forms seem to 
prove their existence of old: as xéxpiysat, £o01at, 5édyuc1, &c. 
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racter belonging to this latter system, which lies in the fact of its 
not appearing in the slightest degree in the Latin verbs. When 
it was produced, or where, it matters not to ascertain. We have 
historical evidence enough of the sufficiency of intellectual and 
philosophical power in some countries of old time for such re- 
sults; and the possibility of that power having been thus em- 
ployed may hence be inferred, though no historical traces of it 
may remain. 


LVII. The Repup.icaTE Forms of this system are for the 
most part derived from the Third Order of Active Reduplicates. | 
Passives of the First Order are by no means so often manifest ; 
and of the Second scarcely ever. 

As to the formation of those of the First ORDER, the Impe- 
rative comes from the Imperative Active, by rejecting the affix 
vt or 6, and assuming go, and contracting. 

The Propensitive is formed from the Propensitive Active by 
changing the final a into auat* as BéBa, BéRapyas: also nus with 
€ into cual, and qus with a into awar* ws into omar: yu (sup- 
posed) into tua, and vs into twas 

The Participial, Preter, and other Forms are constructed after 
the same manner, with the appropriate terminations. 

Active Forms, when not in modern use, may be easily under- 
stood by other parts of the word which are. We have examples 
in xiypapat from xéypa, r. ypdw: dzdyar from dédypys, xr. Siw: 
EpOysar from %POius, r. POio: FoTapas from éota, r. oTw. So 
BéBapat, wépapwa, terapat from rtéra, rv. T@, Ta’ whence Tda, 
Tdavo, Tévw, and again Tavéw, -@, and Teive : Exrayas (inferred from 
éxtapmy and éxrdOnv) from zxra, r. cT®* whence xtdw, KTavo, 
and again Kravéw, -@, or KTevéw, -@, and KTéeivw: Kéxpiysav from 
Kéxpipt, Yr. Kpiw: Kéxdat from KéxrAtput, Yr. KALw: WérAvpat from 
wéTAupl, Tr. TAww: AdAvAL, Kexupat, Séewar, Sedopar, papat, 
Qrapat, erndapar, axryyeuat, apnpspat, TéOvpat, sréropat, Twé- 
papat, occisus sum, &c. 

We have said that Forms of the Second Order, in this system, 
are scarcely ever found; but one form appears in Reduplicates 
in wt, which is properly a Subjunctive Propensitive of this Se- 
cond Order, as terura@pat* i. e. TIIGpar (163.). It is better, per- 
haps, to consider the circumflex as misplaced, and to refer the 
form without it to 153., where it is wanted. (See the General 
Paradigm, LX XX.) We find, however, xexrAgapar KécAnpat, 


IETOLN[LAl, KEKONOU{LAL, VEVN LAL. 


LVITI. With respect to the formation of the Tu1RpD ORDER, 
it will be observed, on referring to the Active species of this 
Order, that all the forms of its jirst series are constructed upon 
the supposition of receiving « as a universal characteristic, 

F 
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however it may be absorbed or lost in some verbs by subsequent’ 
contraction. TeréXexe, Zomrapxe have it: in Térude it is absorbed ; 
but it is from tervzrexe or térvrrce that the latter may be consi- 
dered to be produced. 

Upon this may be grounded, theoretically, one universal rule 
for the formation of the Passive Tertiary forms. They may 
always be deduced from that condition, real or supposed, of the 
Active, in which the characteristic « appears, by a simple change 
of termination: the Imperative by changing xe into co- the 
Propensitive by changing xa into was** the Participial cws into 
pevos* the Preter ce into pny: and the Infinitive termination 
pevas into Jac° contracting also where the Active contracts. It 
must also be observed that in the Imperative the radical charac- 
teristics ar, 8, y, and « coalesce with o in the termination co: 
also that y is assumed before the terminations pat, pevos, and 
pmv, instead of its coordinate radical characteristic « or y° yu 
instead of B, 7, , or v* and o instead of 6, 7, or 9*, or when the 
syllable preceding the termination is short.’ Before Jaz also in 
the Infinitive the aspirates ¢ or y are assumed: instead of the 
tenues 7, 8, y, or «* and og, when it is taken in the former case, 
is also taken here. 

. Hence we have from éo7rapxa éomrappat, from Aedéyexa NEXE- 
ypat, from retuTrexa TervTrepar TéTUppaL’, Tepdvera Trépappac, 
Tetévexa TeTérsopat, twéppaxa tréppacpat, EEvopat, Hvvopat, 
torrac pat, Vpacpat, Trérenpar®, Tépacpat, avodal, avrat. 

Some verbs also assume o, which have neither a short penulti- 
mate, nor 6, 7, 6, for the characteristic of their root: as #yvwopar, 
qopat (see XLV.), wéreopat, erracpar, TéOpavopat, KéKdel- 
O[LAl, KEKE NEVO LAL, NKOVT LAL, TETELT LAL, KEKPOVT LAL, TETANALO LAL, 
AérEvopat, BéBvopat, KexdONovopae (and KeKddrovpacs’), véryopat 
(and vévnpac' ), mémevopat. 

‘Though these observations may serve to bring out the rationale 
of the construction of these Passive Reduplicate forms, it is a 


2 This change, being not merely the change of a in the Active, according 
to common analogy, but including « also, operates as a syncopation of x 
throughout the Passive species of this Third Order. 

* Xo, rr, never occur as radical characteristics of Primary Verbs. Neither 
of these, for instance, are the characteristic of the root of rérayua, but y. 
Z, also, is questionable : it may be ranked, however, if anywhere, with 8. 

> Words with short penultimates, not receiving o, are not exceptions to 
this rule, but are of the Primary Order: e. g. xéxpimat, HAapa, &c. 

© But xéxaupa xéxaupat, pyot, urra: éeAfrAeyxa, eAfAeyuat, ykat, yera: és 
TEeppa, TéTEpuat. 

¢ For » the Attics assume o; as répacpua. 

* Where Active forms, like mérouga, r. réurw, have assumed o for e, the € 
is restored in the Passive. So xéAogpa, xéxAeupat. But in some verbs the o, 
so derived from e, passes into « in the Passive: as rpémw, rérpopa, Térpappat. 

f Are not «exdAounc: and vévnua: of the Second Order ? 
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part of grammar, in which, for all practical purposes, the common 
rule had better be followed; that is, merely to specify the parti- 
cular termination Passive into which each particular termination 
Active (as it really appears) should be changed, in order to pro- 
duce the Passive form. 

It ought not to be overlooked here, that the termination and 
inflexion of réruuzmas rank it with Propensitives, and not with 
Preters; and that this tends to confirm the arrangement of 
térura and téruda as Propensitives in the Active voice. 


LIX. With reference to the Second Series, or the Reduplicate 
FuTurE Forms of this Third Order, Terrnpoua:, rervpo- 
féEvos, TeTU\olunv, TeTUYpeaOaL, it 1s necessary to observe, that, as 
the existence of a Reduplicate Future, rerinpo, in the Active 
species, rests upon a questionable foundation, the Passive form 
teTinyouat®, which is far more frequent, and unquestionable, must 
be only supposed to be derived from it; or rather, the form te- 

nw must be assumed for the basis of it, whence it may be de- 
rived (like the other forms of this Order) with simplicity and 
correctness. 

The remaining forms, reruyouevos, teruipoiunv, teTuecOat, if 
they exist, must be produced on the strength of a similar sup- 
position. 

The power of retiouat, considered correctly, implics the 
future continuanee, enjoyment, or possession, of a perfect pas- 
sion, I shali have been stricken; bearing the same relation to téTup- 
pat as Tipouas bears to TuTropat, or Tiw to TYTTW: KEKAITO- 
pat, I shall have been called or named: xatanrerzivopat, I shall 
have been left behind. (See Aristoph. Equ. 1369.) Add’, domrep Fy 
TO Tp@ToV, eyyeypawertat, “ but he will remain enrolled as he 
was at first:” he will have the enrollment of his name continued. 
So, in St. Luke, xix. 40., cexpdtovrat, will PERSIST in crying 
out ;” will have the shouts continued (by themselves) which you 
would silence. Tpdppata & év prod yeypawerae (Theocr. 
XVII. 47.), “shall have been inscribed, and remain so.” Nopifere 
év THE TH Hepa gue TE KRaTAKEKOWED Oat, Kal Yuas ov TOAD 
&uod vorepov. (Xen. Anab. I.) “ Consider that this very day I 
shall have been cut to pieces (first), and you not long after me.” 
See the Scheme of Matthie, § 159., where he says this Future 
implies continued succession. I do not say any thing for the 
Scheme in general. See him, also, § 498. He rejects, however, 
the terms, will have been, for the expression of the power of the 
form; yet if the proper force of HAVE, which is possessive or 


€ Tervpoua: is said to be more generally used by the Tragedians than rv¢67- 
Joma. 
F 2 
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usurious, be considered, they are not erroneous any more than 
has been, or have been, are erroneous for réruppat. 

LENNEP, though he does not settle any meaning for this form — 
distinct from that of other Passive Futures, remarks concerning 
the idea of Tempus quod brevi instat, ‘demonstrari posse haud — 
opinor.” (Anal. cap. 7.) 

Certain it is, however, after all that may be said concerning 
its appropriate power, that it is also used like other Passive 
Futures. . 


“Qor od Kpéovtos mpoortdrov yeypawopmas 
Cid. Tyr. 411. 401. 
‘“‘ I shall not be enrolled (a defendant) of Creon as my patron.” 


TduBpos 8 dOavdrav cexrnoetar. (Theocr. Idyl. xxiv.) "Ey 
83 ov toiot medynoeat. (Hom. Il. N. 829.) wepynoeras (Il. O. 
140.). “ Shall be slain.” 


Tovde § ayav driovra Sed5éEopas o€&i Sovpl. I. E. 238. 


“ And I will recetve® him on my sharp spear as he comes upon 


me.” 


, 


"Eun 8 droyos KEKAHoEAL Huata WdvTa. 
Hom. Hy. in Ven. 149. 
Toe 84 xe vuxnoavts pidn KexrAHon axorrs, I]. T. 138. 


See also Eur. Hec. 1271., Alc. 331. or 340., Hel. 1035. 1683. 
xexadycouat, from Kyjdo, xexddnxa. (Il. ©. 353.) penvncopar. 
poeulEerar. (Hesiod, Op. 177.) terev€eras. (Il. M. 345.) | 


» A Passive form changing its passive sense for an equivalent active. 
Adxoua, Ion. Séxopat, is the Passive of Sdxw, I give. Hence déxopa, Tam 
given any thing; i.e. I receive. 


[The following notes belong to the Table on the next page.) 


i It is quite contrary to the literal analogy, though not to the accentual, to 
circumflex this ruyrovypa:: and the same may be said of 117, ruweoOa:. 
k We have the form Tipou here, as well as Tipe in the Active, 31. (See 
XXXII.) 
| “Opoo, xéxov Kawavniddn, kat abhaeo dippov. Il. £. 109. 
So éwi@hoeo. 
Sd 8 alrdh: AdtECo pluyov 
Ebvii ty padaxp. Il. 1. 613. 
Ala pda’ és rédcuov Swphoceo, SUacEo 3S arty. Il. tT. 36. 
Od. P. 276. “Epeo. "Aciceo, "Opoeo, Aaopedovriddn, Il. r. 250. —”Opoo above 
(il. E. 109.) is an irregularity, unless it belong to 101. Speco, 8pco* as we 
have ( ion epdunv, & puny. 
BuTTMann objects to these forms being called Futures, and will have them 
Aorists: q.e. a. 
1 The form Turfcoum, which is denominated the Second Future Passive, 
without any relation to the Active of the same name, is evidently of this 
_class. Instead of ruméw, rurésw, répw, in the Active species, we have the 
form turjow, with the lengthened penultimate (see XXXIV.); and cumrf- 
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TABLE, showing the MippLE PasstvE Orpers; each 
Form being derived from a corresponding Active Form. 


ACTIVE. 
Toe. 


3. TUKw, YS. 


6. rious. 


Tomee, El. 
TURéw, @. 
TUTE, QV. 
érimeoy, ouy. 
Ng. ruméew, ye ey. 


21. Tiere. ( tsti(‘SéS;CO;*~™S 
TUNTW. 
TUNTWV. 
érurroy. 


rTorrety. 


Tipe. 
TOW. 


rue. 


TUWor. 


13. ruméw, &. eps, fis. 


16. tumdowps, oot. 


23. réwrw, ys. 
26. rbwrou. 





33. TUYpw, NS. 
36. riots. 





43. 








Tuas. 


ervya. 


Topas. 


46. rdporps. 


Térune. 
Téruna. 
TETUNOS. 
érervmety. 
rTeruméval, 


53. rervmw. 


56. rerdmrouut. 


Terdree, 7. 
TéTUT EQ. 7. 
TETUTEDS, OS. 
érerbmeev, ew. 66. reruméosps, ofp. 
TETUMEEVOly Five. 


63. reruméw, &. 


Térude. 
réruga. 
TeETUPdS. 
ererbpew. 
ides lg 


were. 


73. rerigw. 


76. rerupotps. 





101. 
102. 
104. 
105. 
107. 


111. 
112. 
114. 
115. 
117. 


121. 
122. 
124. 
125. 
127. 
131. 
132. 
134. 
135. 
137. 
141. 
142, 
144. 
145. 
147. 


151. 
152. 
154. 
155. 
157. 


161. 
162. 
164. 
165. 
167. 


171. 
172. 
174. 
175. 
177. 
181. 
182. 
184. 
185. 
187. 


MIDDLE PASSIVE. 


Tumeco, €0, Ov. 


Turouat, 103. rumwpai. 
TuTdMEVvos. 

erunéunv. 106. rurotuny. 
Tomer Oat. 

Turéou, ov. [@pas. 
/ A i / 
Turéomat, ojuat.' 113. ruméwpat, 
TuTEdMEVOS, OULEVOS. [otuny. 


erumeduny, ouuny. 116. ruweoipny. 


TuméecOal, eioGat. 


Turrov. 
TUNT OMG. 
TUNTOMEVOS. 
erunrduny. 
tUrrec But. 
Tupou.* 
Tipopa. ! 
Tubduevos. 
.™ 136. rupolunv. 
Tuperbat, 

Tua. 


123. rérrwpa. 


126. ruwrolunv. 


133. ruipomat. 





143. 
146. rubalyny. 








Tupduevos. 
érupduny.” 


Tupacbat. 


Teruraco. 
TETUTAUAL. 
TETUNAGUEVOS. 
érerumduny. 
Terumacbat. 


153. rerdmwpat. 


156. reruwaluny 


rerumeduat, nuat. 163. dua 

















Teruo. 
rérusa. 173. 
TETUMLLEVOS. 
érerumpnv. 176. ; 
Tetopbai. 
rertoun. 183. 
TEeTUPSLEVOS. 

186. rerupoluny. 
Tetinper@a. 


(For notes i, k, 1, see p. 68. ; for notes m and n see p. 70.) 
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LXI. There is so much harmony apparent in the construction 
of all these forms, that it is scarcely possible to avoid the per- 
suasion that they were ail originally employed in one systematic 
service, whether that service were uniformly Passive, or uni- 
formly Reflexive, or uniformly partaking of both those cha- 
racters. 

That a PAssIvE power entered essentially into most of them, 
every body is aware. How then shall the suspicion at least, if 
not the conviction, be resisted, that it entered essentially into 
all of them, whatever may have been done in separating some 
from the rest, and assigning them a different original character, 
not merely accessional, but essential, and calling them a “ Middle 
Voice?” In age we may call them Middle, but not in species. 


LXAITI. I think it must appear to be an admissible theory, and, 
if so, most likely to be the true one, that all belonged to one 
system, one plan of formation (however gradually the forms 
actually arose), and one sort of power; and that that power in 
all was Passive essentially, and Reflexive by contingency; and 
came to be Active in some by special causes. 

This transition of the Passive forms of some verbs to Active 
use is doubtless a most important feature im the language. It 
has seemed already to belong in a very extraordinary degree to 
the Primary Order of Passives, Tun, tua, éturnv, &c.; and 
to observe the usages, or the propensities, which have led to it, 
may tend to solve the mysterious confusion in which the various 
verbal forms are involved by it, and to elucidate and confirm 
certain assumptions which have been made im the present trea~ 
tise. ‘To develope the matter in the case of the ancient Pas- 
sives seems hopeless: but the easier investigation of it in the 
case of the Middle forms may tend to induce the belief of it with 
respect to both. The following three causes may be considered 
the chief; and the first will often be found to operate in con- 
nexion with one of the other two. 


LXITI. (1.) A special cause of this transition occurs in the 
mere substitution of arn Active idea for a Passive, in the use of the 


{The following notes belong to the Table on the preceding page.} 

gouat is the regular Passive belonging to it, as tipoua belongs to rip. 
Instead of dmadAdiw, i.e. adwadAdyow, we have anraddayhow, and the Passive 
belonging to it is dwadAayhooua. In a similar manner (where there is none 
other Tertiary Future Active), we have ¢avfooua, as from pavfow. 

™ "Are6hoero, Il. B. 35. 3 décero, It. m. 729., and frequently. (See XX XVIL., 
heen the existence of the form érujoy in the Active (35.) also ap- 
pears. 

" 145. ’Ewrdunv, éxrduny, avduny, eiddunv, Apdunv, edpdunv, are forms of this 
Order; but they are also regular forms of 155., having the augment as a 
reduplication. (See XLI. note ".) ; 
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verb. Aaiouwas means I eat, or I learn; both active ideas. But 
these are substituted for the original meaning, [ am given a por- 
tion, either for body or mind; from daiw or daw, I distribute. 
Wndivw, I take (a man’s) suffrage ; \npiferat, he has his suffrage 
taken, he votes. Avxafw, I administer justice ; duxdfopar, I am 
being avenged, I have justice done me; and hence, I contend. 
“OdArAvpat, Tam ruined, has been exchanged for I perish. TIo-~ 
pevouas also is interpreted actively, I go: but its native meaning 
is, I am transported; from qwopedw, I transport, or put over. 
From the verb ’Opyiée, irrito, comes ‘Opylfopat, irascor, I am 
agitated ; actively, I rage. ‘Amropéw, @, I can open or take no 
way, make no transit: azropéopat, odpat, I have no way opened, 
I am in a strait; actively, I doubt. Tadartropéopa, I am beset, 
waylaid with hardships; actively, I endure hardships ; from 
tararTropéw, which also means, I endure hardships, but has like- 
wise a transitive sense, I oppress with troubles. Evyouat, I am 
stretched out, porrigor, precor, expresses actively, I earnestly pray, 
I use strong gestures, gesticulate.° AnOopmat, or NavOdvomat, is 
I forget; but properly I suffer the loss of, or am deprived of, any 
thing, zn oblivion; from AjOe, or ANavOdve, I go into oblivion ; 
and transitively, lie hid from, leave. TsO, weiow, I persuade: 
meiOopuat, weicopat, I am persuaded, I believe, I yield, I obey. 
@edopat, or Idouat, Tam shown something (Sapa), is also I be- 
hold with wonder. Aedvopévos, having had released, having re- 
deemed. Gpdfw, I tell, or advise a man anything: dpdfoyar, 
I am told or advised; if by none but myself, I think, or consult. 
Xpaw, I lend, let another use, wear, &c.: ypdopat, I am lent a 
thing; hence, I borrow, get help from, use, consume. Qavudlo, 
I make a wonder of anything, I magnify: Savpdfopar, Savpa- 
copat, I shall be filled with wonder at, or admiration of any thing ; 
hence, J shall admire. 

It will be observed that the Preposite Patient, by which I 
mean the Person or Thing in the Nominative Case, of a Greek 
Verb Passive, is sometimes the Subject directly wrought upon by 
the act implied, and sometimes the Odject benefited or injured 
by it, collaterally. 

The Latin Passives appear with the former kind of Preposite 
alone. In English, Verbs Passive may sometimes be found 
with the latter: e.g. He was taught Latin; they were saved the 
trouble; Iam brought a letter; we were shown the book ; they 
were told a tale. Here the Preposites are not the Patients, 
Latin, the trouble, a letter, the book, a tale; but the Objects or 
Recipients, He, J, we, they. 


° Observe the Latin also: Precor, an abbreviation of porrigor, is first, I 
am stretched out, i.e. in solicitation ; then actively, I pray. —Quere: May 
not such be supposed to have been the origination of the Latin Deponents 
generally ? | 
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Some verbs, like xé7rrw, xo7Toua,, are made to lose their Pas- 
sive character altogether, and are used as direct Active transi- 
tives, a process not singular, though not very frequent. Instead 
of Kowovrat én’ abtov (Apocal. i. 7.), we find éxomrrovte airy, 
directly transitive, in St. Luke, vui. 52. “Edarw (I help), I give 
hope, has rcropat, I am led to hope, in the Passive. The ordi- 
nary Active into which this might pass would be I hope: but it 
is carried further into a transitive character, I expect. From 
eipw or Zow, I tell or relate anything, comes elpopat, I am told, 
or actively, I hear any thing, being transitive m respect to one 
subject already: but it also becomes invested with a new transi- 
tive power besides this; as appears in the example, amdyras 
eipero tov maida, He asked them all about the child ; where he 
was told, or he heard about, would not reach the meamng of the 
‘word with both dadvras and tov zraiéa subject to it. “H d¢ ww 
pyrnp Térrg xounp, his mother tore her hair: tidXovro te yairas, 
and were torn their hair (by themselves) : : 


IIpa@ras rév y Gdoxyos Te hidn Kal ToTMA pATHp 
TiurrsaO np ° 


here, were torn (their hair), is superseded by a new transitive 
meaning, they bewailed him in this particular manner, namely, 


by being torn their hair. I]. X. 406., Od. K. 567., Il. 0. 711. 


LXIV. (2.) Another cause which has operated to produce 
this transition appears to be the use of Passive forms in a reflex 
sense. By this the Preposite Patient seeming to be the Agent 
also, the verb assumes the character of an Active Verb. 

Passive forms, in any language, must often be reflexive, and 
are used more suitably perhaps in this sense than Active forms, 
though the latter also have the same application. In the Greek 
language, the forms Tv7rouae and érumTouny are often used in 
this sense; but those which are most frequently found so used 
are tinpouwa: and érurayny’ especially the latter. It may be 
said, in fact, to be almost impossible to find it used in any other 
way.? Let it be remembered, however, that the Passion of the 
Preposite is still the essential part of the meaning of all these 
forms; while the Action, implied or understood to be in the 
same Preposite, is only contingent. @wpyfera: is, He will arm, 
or put armour upon himself ; not because the action of arming is 
essential to the verb as an Active Verb, and the reverting of that 
action upon himself, or the suffering of it, contingent, or even 
co-essential (as if there were a double essentiality constituting 
a class of verbs sui generis); but because the essential meaning 


P See Matthie’s Gr. Gr. 496. 8. See also LX XIII. 
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of the form is Passive, He will be armed; and no Agent being 
specified, and the action, by usual custom, or natural supposition, 
proceeding from the Patient himself, the form is taken to 
indicate He will be armed by himself, or He will arm himself: 
thus it passes into an Active form. But Jwpnfera: would be 
just as correctly used, if taken to indicate that, He will be armed, 
but not by himself, were such really the fact. 

"ExaAvyduny, in its genuine and native meaning, is, I was 
covered or veiled, whoever or whatever the agent might be. It 
is applied correctly enough to express, J was covered by myself, 
if such were the fact, or I covered myself ; for which it is now 
generally used. But still the form éxaduvydyny did not origi- 
nally mean this of itself; nor was anything active in the Pre- 
posite implied by it. It might be used with another agent; as 
the forms tumroyas and érumrounv abundantly are. It was a ~ 
Passive undesignedly going over to an Active character. 

"Hystpaunv, I awoke, I arose, is properly I was awakened, I 
was aroused, or raised up. Whether this were by myself, or by 
some other agent, is, for aught the verb signified by its native 
power, entirely contingent and undetermined. ‘“Hryép@nv is used 
just in the same way (see Acts, ix. 8.), “and Saul arose.” But 
this form has not changed its character as the other has, being 
so much less frequently applied in this manner. 


LXV. The following examples may serve sufficiently to illus- 
trate the transition; the native passive meaning of the verbs 
being first given, and then the reflexive or the active meaning 
assumed on the custom or supposition of the patient being the 
agent also. 


Kandvrropat. Iam covered. If by myself, I cover or veil myself. 
Karvipapévn, “ Having veiled herself.” (Il. T. 141.) cadrtnparo, 
“she veiled herself.” (Il. 3. 184.) And this form having been» 
generally given up to the expression of cases in which the pa- 
tient was the agent also, and another form, éxadvg@n, being 
adopted for others, it is usually assumed with confidence to 
indicate certain reflex action. 

Zelouat. Iam shaken. If of myself, I tremble. oeloato. He 
trembled. 

LuvayelpecOat. To be congregated. Reflexively or actively, to 

assemble. ovvaryeipdpevot, assembling together. (Il. 0. 802.) 

Aaivupa. Iam feasted. Aaivuyvto. They feasted. (Il. H. 477., 
Od. H. 203.) 

=TéAAouat. Iam sent, impelled. I go, come. 

Tpérouat. Iam turned. I turn. (Intran.) 

Améyouat. Iam withheld. TI abstain. 

"Esryvopat. I become pledged. I promise. 
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Aovopar. I am washed. I wash (myself). 


"Es p doapivOous Barres 2v&éotas Novcavto. 
Te 68 Nosccapévw, Kal arevpapévo Nit? Zraiw, 
Agtrrve édifavérnv. Il. K. 576. 


Arsihouat. I am anointed. I anoint (myself). Anreiaro 3 
Alar’ éralig. (IL. X. 171.) 

Tlavopat. I am stopped. I cease. Kal ror’ érrevr’ dvepos piv 
érravaato. (Od. E. 391.) "Ex tov’ otarw travaar’ digupoio ooo. 
(Od. H. 540.) 

Mvdopat. Iam reminded. I bethink myself. Mvycato yap xara 
Jupov apopovos AiyiaBowo. (Od. I. 29.) para vuv ’Opdnos 
puncwope0a. (Apol. R. Argon. 23.) So pupvyjckouat, pvnuo- 
vevopLat. 

PoGéopar. I am frightened. I fear. 

IIpoodégpouar. I am brought near. I approach. 

"EAiooopat. Lam rolled. évoodpevos, rolling. (Il. P. 283.) 

ApeiBouar. I am given in exchange. I reply, &c. 7yelPero. 
(frequent). 

Kidouat. I seem (videor). I become like. eiadpuevos, becoming 
like; likening himself. (IL N. 45. 215., II. 716., P. 73. 555., 
®. 213.) Observe 7@ pw éevodpevos (Il. B. 22.), and +7 yu 
éecoduevos (Il. I’. 389.), totally rejecting the passive for active 
power. 

Ilérouav. I am spread out. I fly. 

"Evvoodpat. I am led to think; imminded. I think, call to 
mind. | 
Xdpis & améedaprrero trodAy. (Il. &. 183.) “ Was made to shine ; 

shone.” 

Byoopat. I shall be caused to go. (Byaw, I shall cause to go, 
put, send.) And, being generally used reflexively, I shail go. 

Zrncopat (from orjocw, I shall set), I shall stand. 

Avow. I shall merge, put into. Sdvoopar. I shall enter, sink, dive 
into; put on, get into, asa garment. So évaodpunv. 


LXVI. (3.) A third, and perhaps the most influential, cause 

of this transition, has been the peculiar idiom by which the object 
or recipient collaterally affected, and not the subject or patient di- 
rectly affected by the action, ts deemed the Preposite of the Pas- 
sive Verb. The peculiarity has been already noticed. 
_ By this, the Preposite, from the fact of enjoying or receiving 
the collateral benefit or injury of the action suffered by the 
patient, very easily appears to become active, and to give an ac- 
tive character to the verb. 

Iloveiy Aoyov, xépdos, dirov, axortiv, Eidos, yvounv, pynpynr, 
TOAEMOY, EipHYNY, apYNV, K.T.r% To make, procure, a specch, &c., 
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for any one. [loveioGas Noyou, xépSos, pidov, x.t.r. To be made, 
or provided with, a speech, a friend, &c. ; or to have a friend pro- 
vided: hence, to get, obtain, and even make, &c. 

Tlovety Seiva, péya, x... To make terrible, or great. Tovei- 
cOat Seiva, peya, x.t.d To have (something) made terrible to 
me; to have magnified to me: hence to think dreadful, or great. 

And this verb zrovsicOau, in its Simple form, is one of those 
which seem never to be used in a directly passive sense. The 
Reduplicate form, werovjoGat, is used in both ways; both asa 
direct and collateral passive. 


AvéaoxecOat (the Preposite being the subject or patient) is, to 
be taught. Tlaitdas mepicods éxdiddoKxecOar codovs. (Eur. 
Med. 290., Hel. 1442. 6.) But having the object or recipient 
for the Preposite, it is to have — taught. Tov vidv 2dda£Earo 
OzuroroxAyjs. (Plato, Menon. p. 376.) ‘ Themistocles had his 
son taught.” 

NéuecOa. To be distributed. Also, to have — distributed. 

AapBavec@at. To be taken. Also, to have — taken. 

"OvopdtecOar. Tobe called. Tis dvopdkero mo? atrés. (Arist. 
Av. 295.) “Ovopa & wvopdtero “EXevos. (Soph. Phil. 606.) 
Also, to have — called. ‘ANN avi tod 84 Traidd pw’ wvouatero. 
(Soph. Cid. T. 1021. or 1011.) “ Had me called his child.” 

Evpioxopa. Tam found. I have — found. 

PurAdooopa. I am kept. I have — kept, watched: maida, 
ovTa. 

"Ayouar “Epopuat. Adaipéopar 

Ilpocdépec@ar. UpooribecOar. 

Kplvec6ar. To be argued and determined, &c. To have (a 
matter) argued, &c. 

Nimropat. I have (my hands) washed; if by myself, J wash. 


Agras ... . vir bdaTos Karjat pojat 
Naparto & avtos xeipas, apiccato 8 aifora oivoy. I. II. 230. 
“© He washed his hands, and drew, or poured out, himself wine.” % 
"Advacopat, and addvouat. 
Keipopar. I have (my hair) cut off; if by myself, I cut off.4 
yvalrnv amexeiparo. (Il. WV. 136. 141.) “ He cut off.” 
"Exdvopat. 
Tevyed T é&edvovto, Ta pev KatéOevt ari yain, = ‘IL. 114. 
“ They put off their arms,” &c.4 
Alpouar. I have— taken away. I carry off.’ “Hpdpueba peya 
xddos. Il. X. 393. 


4 Here the second cause operates also, in the reflective use. 
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Tlovsto Oar dxorw. SecOar droyov. adyerOar ‘yuvaixa. 

Agopa. edjcato. He had (his sandals) bound on.* Il. QO. 340. 
E. 186. 

Areighouar. I have — anointed. 


Te p irye xpoa xarov arevnpapéevyn iOé yairas 
TleEapevn. Il. &. 175. 


‘© Having had her fair shin anointed with this (ointment) 
and her hair combed.” Or “ having anointed and combed",” &c. 


Zocaro 6% Govnv. (Ei. 181.) She had her girdle put on. Or, she 
put on’, &e. 

IIdvra zrept ypot Ijxato xdcpov. (E. 187.) Had all her orna- 
ments put on.”* 

Kavdzocapdrn 8 ’Adpodirny. (Hi. 188.) “ Having had Venus called ; 
or, having called.”* 

’"Epvacato 68 Eipos ofv. (A. 530.) ‘ He drew his sharp sword.” 
See X. 306. 

Aéyopas or Sexopat, fii dexw or déxw, I give (see Damm), I am 
given anything; I receive. 

Airncopat dé o° ov paxpov yépas NaBeiv. ( Soph.) 

Apévopar. Ihave (fruit) gathered ; or, I gather", &c. 

Tlopifopau. I have — supplied, brought. I get, provide." 

Tevduevos Apaow. Being given food to taste. Hence, tasting.” 

Tpaddpevos twa. Having any one proscribed. Accusing.® 

Luprreppaypevos Tt, Having been counselled about anything: if by 
himself alone, having considered, or discovered. 

"Exopodpny thy wap’ buoy émiotoAnv. (Dem. pro Coron.) “ I had 
the letter brought ;” or, I was brought the letter, &c., i.e. of 
Philip to the Thebans, 1. e. I recetved.* 

Eixovas erouodpny. (Herod. I. 31.) “I had images made.” 

“Hy vopous Kadovs avtol ypdypwvrat. (Xen. Ciicon. 9. 14.) If they 

- have good laws laid down, or experience good legislation; or 
legislate well. So tafac Gat dopov. 

"Ap ovv Snoopeba tov vouov. (Dem. adv. Lept. in prince.) “ Shall 
we have this law laid down ?”* 

Xphpyata érpagaro ‘Avis. (Thucyd. VIII. 3.) “ Had the money 
collected.” 

Tatra apyyehapeba. We were told these things; we heard *, &c. 

Ta yphpara éveyvpalopat (Arist. Nub. 240.), “ I have my goods 
seized for non-payment,” i.e. I forfeit them.® 

MAAnXew tov Jdpaxa évdvecOar. (Cyrop. VI. 4. 2.) To be about 
to have his breastplate put on.” If by himself, to put on.* 


* Here the second cause cooperates in the reflective use. 
* Here the first cause cooperates in the substitution of an active idea. 


ec ng OE 
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Tlapecxevac6as wdvra. (Memorab. IV. 2. 1. Perf.) To have had 
all things prepared :” or, “ to have got all ready.” * 

Tadra 8 érouera (Herod. Evrep. 2.) “These things he had 
done.” * 

LuvelevEatro To éavtov dpua. (Xen. Cyrop.) “He had his own 
chariot yoked,” &c.: possibly, he yoked it.* 

Ilapari@ecOar tpdmefav. (Xen. Hier. I. 19, 20. Thucyd. I. 132.) 
“< To have a table set before one.” 

"AmrodéderyOae tu. (Anab. V. 2. 9. Perf.) “ To have been shown 
any thing.” 

KarandéAvobat mrorepnov. (Thucyd. VI. 36.) * To have had a war 
brought to an end ;” not, “to have been absolved from.” 

TlepeBeBrnpévoe adxxovs. (Rev. xi. 3.) “ Having had sackcloth 
put upon them;” or, having put it upon themselves. ° 

Tv axpiBeav ot adnpnvra. ( Thucyd. VII.13.) ‘ The discipline 
they have had ruined.” * 

KaduwWapévw ypoa.xadov. Dual.™ (Hesiod, Op. et D. 198.) 

‘Arunv @pov atrorovcouat. (Od. Z. 219.) I will have the brine 
washed from my shoulders.” * 

“Ov réxeto Jdvatos, étexe 8 alodos Spdxwv. (Soph. Trach. 831.) 
“Which (ov) Death was borne,” or, had borne, to him, or 
generated ; “and a wavy serpent bore,” or, brought forth.” 

HomeEr, and other authors, using tix«rw or tékw indiscrimi- 
nately for either parent (like pario in Latin), consistently use 
réxoyat also for either in the objective passive sense. * 

If, as above, érexe means the mother bare a son, then, pas- 
sively, érécero means the father was borne a son by her (II. 
B.741.). - : 

If, as HomER also authorises, 2rexe means the father begat 
a son, then, passively, érécero means the mother was begotten 
a son by him. (Od. &. 174.; Il. B. 742.) So, sch. Tatay, 
Th WAVTA TIKTETAL. 

KracOa. To be gotten any thing, or, as we say, to be seized of it; 

from xray, r. «rd, get, seize (primarily, in hunting): pass. to 
be gotten any thing, or put in possession of it; KextnoOas, to 
be in possession of any thing acquired, and to remain so. ¥ 


‘ See many Reduplicate Verbs Passive used thus, in BLomFIEeLp’s 
Matthiea, Syntax, “Of the Verb,” par. d., and the ‘“ Remarks” after the 
Preface. 

" The poetry of this passage precludes the raising of any objection on the 
ground of dpdéxkwv being masculine. 

« SoPHOCLEs seems not to do this with respect to any other part of the 
verb than the Participle. 

¥ It will be observed that many verbs are used in both ways; KaAvwronen, 
Aovoua, arelpouat, &c.; sometimes having the Patient for the Preposite, and 
sometimes the Recipient. | 
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LXVII. It is scarcely necessary to note in particular, that 
the use of nouns in the genitive case, instead of, or together with, 
accusatives after the verbs, in no wise alters the doctrine here 
propounded. 

The proper sense and uses of peOéoOas (from peOrévat, to dis- 
miss, let go) are all the same, whether we say (for instance) 
noovnv peOécOas (Soph. Electr. 1277.), or ndovns peOécOar, to be 
denied, or deprived of, a pleasure. So araidés ob peOjoopas (Eur. 
Hee. 400.) Todd od peOjoouas vexpod. (Philoct. 1655.) 


"HoOovro revytlovrwv. They perceived them walling. (Thucyd. 
L. 72.) "HoOovro trav Noywov. They heard of the speeches. 
(Thucyd. I. 50.) THEY WERE APPRIZED of, &c. 

"“Odp’ ispevcavres xpev@v Kopecaiato Supov. That, having per- 
formed the sacred rites, THEY SHOULD HAVE their appetite 
SATISFIED of flesh (Od. &. 28.); or, understand «ard. 

Llrov Kat olvoto Kopeaadpevos Kata Jupoyv. (Od. E.44.) * HAVING 
BEEN SATISFIED, as to thine appetite, with food and wine.” 

Tis Jardoons paddov avreiyovro, WERE OCCUPIED of (by or 
about) the sea. (Thucyd. 1.13.) They engaged in marine 


affairs. 


LX VIII. It should be kept in mind, that to say that the 
verbs of this character imply to cause, take care, or obtain, to be 
done, is scarcely consistent with their native passive character ; 
notwithstanding the labours of some authors tending to prove 
it. Instances indeed occur in Greek writers, in which such 
action, care, or causality, is doubtless to be inferred; and it is a 
meaning which easily steals upon the sort of verb in question. 
But its purest power seems to be merely this, namely ¢o have 
done, or made, in a passive sense, mroiecoGaz (and clearly distin- 
guished from, to have done, of the Reduplicate Active, zrezroin- 
xévat): in other words, to be affected collaterally by a thing 
done to some other patient, whoever might be the agent of it. 

It is evident, however, that verbs of this kind will be very 
naturally used, not only when the Preposite is thus affected 
under the agency of another; but also when he himself is the 
agent. Tov viov éidd~aro QeuioroxAys, may mean that The- 
mistocles had his son taught BY HIMSELF, or that Themistocles 
taught his own son. So raiéa pw wvopdtero will mean He used 
to call me his child; @Odpaxa évdvecOat, To put on his thoraz ; 
NipacOar yeipas, To wash his hands, &c.: and hence, without 
any thing active being in the verb essentially, common custom 
induces the understanding that the Preposite is often the agent 
(in the form érufpdynv almost always so); and after becoming 
thus reflex in the first place, it easily afterwards assumes the 
apparent character of an Active Verb. Hence, the Passive 
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sense of it becomes dubious, or lost, in some forms, and a re- 
vival of it again in new forms becomes expedient. 


LXIX. It is observable that the Indefinite form, "Erupapny, 
is far more frequently used with a reflex meaning than any 
other: the fact is, that it is hardly ever to be found used in any 
other way. Tvyropmaz is also extensively used after the same 
manner, although it by no means so surely implies the agency 
of the Preposite as the form érupaynv. Turodpas and tumn- 
copat are of like character, though less in use, generally. 
The consequence is, that we find an additional Indefinite Pas- 
sive, érudOnv, and a Future, tud@jcopa, bearing marks of a 
formation, late, and distant from the fountain head; which 
seem to have been called forth for the very purpose of renewing 
an expression of the passive idea, without entailing (like érv- 
arapnv) an idea of agency in the Preposite at the same time. — 
Before we proceed, however, with the consideration of the de- 
rivation and power of these forms, we have another subject to 
notice of some importance, namely, the combination of many of 
the preceding forms in what the grammarians have called “ The 
Middle Voice.” 


LXX. The forms Turropai, érurrouny, toroupar, erupauny, 
éruTrounv, turpopat, and their cognate forms, together with the 
Active forms, téruvra, érervmewv, have been said to constitute 
that heterogeneous system called “ THE MIDDLE VOICcE.” 

It should seem that MIppDLE VERBS used to be held distin- 
guishable from Passives by this characteristic, that their essential 
power was to express Agency in the Preposite; and from pure 
Actives by this, that the action always reverted in some way 
or other to the Preposite or Agent, so as to give a reflex cha- 
racter to the verb. 

If the foregoing views are in the main correct, it is evident 
that such a distinct system is quite imaginary and preposterous. 

As far indeed as the Active forms réruma and étervzrewv were 
used reflexively, there was some show of truth in a statement 
which set forth Action as the essential meaning, and Passion as 
adventitious; or perhaps I should say more correctly, which set 
forth Agency as the primary, and Passion as the secondary mean- 
ing, though both were considered essential in a “‘ Middle Verb.” 
But when the same things are predicated of those forms which 
are invested with a Passive appearance, they are altogether 
false and groundless. Passion in the Preposite must here be 
the essential meaning, and Action adventitious or contingent. 
So says the Philological Museum(No. IV. p.221.): “ The Middle 
Voice would seem to be nothing else than the Passive Verb, 
used under a peculiar modification of its meaning, and illus- 
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trating the tendency of the Greeks, in early times, to look upon 


themselves in all reflex acts as patients rather than agents, a - 


tendency which is exemplified in every page of the Homeric 
poems.” The matter is, to prove and establish, in harmony with 
our other investigations, that what “would seem” to this writer 
the true theory on this point, is really such. 


LXXI. Active forms were doubtless used by the Greeks 
with a reflex idea involved in them; though by no means so 
commonly as the Passive. The form Térv7a is found to be so 
used more frequently than any other Active form; and possibly 
a similar use of éreru7rety may be comparatively frequent, though 
I think not. There is, however, a decisive argument against 
the “ Middle” system, in the fact of these two Active forms 
alone being said to belong to it; while all others, which are also 
used reflexively, are excluded from it. The following examples 
of other forms subjoined to those of Téru7ra, while they prove 
the reflex use of Active Verbs to a limited extent, will also tend 
to disprove the existence of the “ Middle Voice” as given in the 
grammars. 


rérnxa. I have consumed (myself). 

gaya. I have broken (myself). 

pépnva. I have maddened. I am mad. 

aérrovOa. 1 have persuaded (myself.) I am confident. 
zppurya. I have broken. I have come to ruin. 

dé5ya. I have fired. I burn. 

avégya. I have opened (myself). 

rénnya. I have fixed (myself). 

aéonra. I have corrupted: am putrid. 

xéxnda. I have troubled (myself). 

édwdra. I have undone (myself).” 

Kéxev0a. I have hidden (myself). 

tétpopa. (Od. VY. 237.) I have fed, grown fat. 

Zora. (Od. B. 91.) I have holpen (myself). | 
méepyva. (Eur. Iph. Aul. 973.) I have showed (myself). 


These forms proceed no further than to a reflexive character : 
they never properly become Passives; and it is incorrect to 
translate them as if they did. 

There are not many more verbs in this form thus used. We 
add a few instances of other Active forms with reflex meaning. 
AcE mpa@ta pev copes yeyas. (Eur. Med. 548.) “ Being wise, 

I will show myself so.” See Orest. 792. 

"AAN ZY Fovyos. (Med. 550.) “But keep yourself quiet.” 

Hipp. 1309. Orest. 1267. 


* See Buttmann, Gr. Gr. § 113.; Matthie, Gr. Gr. 494. 2. 


, 
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Ilept 8 érpamrov “Opa. Hesiod. Theog. 58. 

"Korte 5& tes Trotayos Muvunios sis dha Badrov. 

"Eyyidev ’Apiyns. (Iliad. A. 721.) A frequent use this of 
éoBddrow and éuBarr.o. 

Ava 8% tis Ozorpwridos "Axépwv trotapos péwv éoBarree és 
avtny (sc. Aduvnv). (Thucyd. I. 46. Seell. 47.) éoz8anrov 
és ryv ATTuKnD. 

“Hy éuBdroort (éwvtovs). Herod. Won. 10. 

‘Os elye (govtov). (Herod. Krew, 23. frequent.) ‘ As he was.” 
So, ws Eyouev, and dirws 2yw. Philoct. 861. 

Oita 5) ovKers érréoyov (éavtovs) Thucyd. I. 

At yopuat Epbepov. Thucyd. I. 79. 

Pepe. donv. Aischyl. Suppl. 607. 

Dep sire. (Soph. Philoct. 431.) “ Come, tell me.” 

Kd@icov. ‘ Seat thyself.” 

*"Evicyevoev. Acts ix. 19. | | 

"Ayomev eis tiv lovdaiav. John, xi. 7.15. See xiv. 31. Matth. 

xxvi. 46. 

Eyyds jyov ot “EAXnves. (Xen. Anab. IV. 2.15.) ovvayor. 
Theocr. XXII. 82. 

"Avaxadurrre. Eur. Orest. 288. See Porson’s note. 

‘O 8 S07 Sods (Pheenisse, 21.), xpvmrrovra (ib. 1124. or 1133.), 
aelpe (ib. 756.), reives (ib. 760. ). 

‘Pépas. (Cycl. 165.) ‘Piypas (duavrov scil.) 7° és dApwnv Neveddos 
tetpas amo. Frequent. 

"EXdvOave Booxwv. (Herod. 1. 44.) “He was unconscious 
to himself cherishing,” &c. | 

Kal pacriyooas (éwutov) HAOe rapa Aapetov. Herod. ITT. 154. 

"Es Sippov & avaBas puyad Erparre. (11. 11.657.) “ Turned him- 
self to flight.” 

Ilate. Aristoph. freq. See Barp. 123. 


3 


These latter examples sufficiently shake the supposition of a 
systematic ‘“ Middle Voice,” as far as its forms with an Active 
appearance are concerned, constructed as it 1s without any of 
the forms which these examples exhibit. If such forms be not 
taken to assist in its construction, even teru7a itself does not 
belong to any such imaginary fabric; and it ought not to be 
arranged any where, except with the other forms of the Active 
species, to which it evidently belongs as much as any. 


LX XII. Not less preposterous is it to characterise forms of 

a, Passive Order as constituent parts of a separate Middle or Re- 

flexive species. No doubt they are abundantly used with an 

implied action, as well as an essential passion, in the Preposite : 

but that the penetrating and indefatigable Kuster should assume 

the active power to be the primary part of their meaning, and 
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should labour to discover and show a reverting of it upon the 
Preposite itself as a secondary part, implying a mixed or double 
relation (essential in both parts) as the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of these verbs, is a matter of regret, if not of wonder.* 
Let it be observed, however, that the passion of the Preposite, 
even by his own admission, is invariable — always evident ; but 
the action not so. He says (Sect. I. 58.): “ Verba Media etsi 
interdum parum vel nihil a Verbis Activis significatione differre 
videantur, revera tamen inter ea hoc saltem interesse discrimen ; 
quod ancipitem illam relationem ad se vel ad alterum (que Verbis 
Activis inesse solet, et orationem interdum reddit ambiguam) 
non admittant, neque eatenus sententiam in suspenso relin- 
quant.” It is evident that the relation he here speaks of, as 
indubitably expressed by Middle Verbs, is the relation ad se, 
never ad alterum: but this is the passive relation, always 
directed to the Preposite of the verb. But, on the other hand, 
the active relation of these verbs is in every form doubtful ; if 
we except perhaps érupaunv. It may be either a se or ab altero; 
and often is, and must be, the latter, the form of the verb re- 
maining exactly the same. We could not presume in any case, 
but in that already excepted, that the Preposite was the Agent, 
as we can on his being the Recipient or Patient; either of 
which implies a Passive Verb: and if, therefore, these latter 
relations be universal and invariable (the exception of the De- 
ponent kind of verbs is very small, and perhaps might altogether 
be done away by a discerning reference to Active Originals or 
Roots), and if the former relation be evidently contingent and 


* Even Butrmann allows himself to remain under this cloud of error, 
though he saw the light: “The most common signification of the Medium,” 
he says, “is that of the active, with the addition that the action is for the 
speaker or agent himself.” And yet he calls the reflective signification the 
main signification, and says that it “very naturally proceeds from the 
passive :” adding, however, that “it must be remembered that this first and 

roper meaning, though apparently the basis of the use of the Middle 

oice, constitutes a real medium in a very limited number of such verbs 
only as occur in this reflective sense; chiefly those which denote a usual 
operation on one’s own body, like clothing, &c.” He propounds also the ac- 
quired active power, expressed by the terms to “get,” or “ cause to be done,” 
as if it were native or essential, without any explanation of the true passive 
power, from which it arises. (Barker's Buttmann’s Interm. Gr. Gr., Syntax, 
§ 135.) The fact, however, of the Passive being the fundamental character 
of these forms is clearly apprehended and expressed by him in the etymolo- 
gical part of his Grammar, § 89.:— “ The idea of a passive includes also the 
case, when the action which I suffer is inflicted or done by myself. It may 
therefore be ay pas by the passive form; as versor, in Latin, does not 
ae signify, 1 am turned about, but also, J turn myself about. This mean- 
ing of the passive ts called the reflective. But the Greek goes still further, 
and employs the passive voice in connexions where the verb has only a col- 
lateral relation to the subject: for instance, J prepare a dwelling for myself.” 
He should have said, J am prepared a dwelling. 
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doubtful, which of them shall we conclude to bear the strongest 
evidence respecting the native character of these verbs? Must 
it not be determined that they are all truly Passives. 

We have just intimated that the agency by which the pas- 
sion of these forms is produced must often be necessarily un- 
derstood to proceed ab altero; not from the Preposite Subject 
or Object of the verb. This is evident from general usage: 
and being extensive and obvious fact, it confirms the character 
. Of these forms as properly Passives. In térrogas and érumroune 
this real passiveness (the agency being distinctly ad altero) is 
abundantly evident, without examples to prove it. Tuouar 
and ru7rovjat are also used in the same character: and, if ex- 
amples be desired, we need scarcely go further than to avail 
ourselves of Bp. Monx’s valuable note in his edition of the “ Hip- 
polytus” of Kuripides, line 1458., upon the word orepyoecds : 

“ SrepnoecO futurum medium pass. Vid. Orest. 434. olcetat, 
Med, 474. Avrjou.” RK. P. 

‘‘ Notandum tironibus, quatuor® esse apud Grecos formas 
Futurorum passivé significantium. Exempla rem apertam 
facient. 

“ Primi igitur generis esse ponamus Tipjoopat, oTruyncopal, 
AgEowar: secundi, quod Paulo-post-Futuri nomine distinguunt 
Grammatici, BeBAjoopat, yeypdouas: tertii BAnOjcopat, aTrad~ 
AayOycouat: quarti, quod apud Tragicos rarius est, adwa\da- 
yjoopar, pavycopar — 

‘ Prime Forme, cui Futuri Medii titulum dederunt Gram- 
matici, usus Passivus Atticis maxime placuit. Vide Hemster- 
husium ad Thom. Mag. p. 852. Exempla horum Futurorum 
passive significantium, que inter Tragicorum lectionem enotavi, 
exscribam. Aéfouat, Hec. 901., Alc. 332. or 322., Iph. T. 1047. 
or 1647.; Here. Fur. 582.; Soph. Cid. Col. 1186. tiunoopar, 
Frag. Eur. Erecthei, I. 54.; Soph. Antig. 210.; sch. Ag. 
590. orepjoopat, Eur. Electr. 310., Hipp. 1458.; Soph. Electr. 
1210., Antig. 890. or 902. s«npvfouar, Phen. 1646. ddrwdco- 
pat, Andr. 190.; Soph. Cid. Tyr. 576., Cid. C. 1064., Ant. 46. 
édoopat, Iph. A. 331. pusonocopat, Tr. 663., Ion. 623. otvyn- 
copat, Soph. Cid. T. 672. Snrwcopar, Soph. Cid. C. 581. 
Bovrsvoopat, ZEsch. Theb. 204. évéfouat, Orest. 509. dp£Eopat, 
Esch. Pers. 591. didd£ouat, Helen. 1446.; Soph. Ant. 726. 
érritafopat, Suppl. 521. (531.) xarodpat, Soph. Electr. 971. 
ovevduodpat, Cid. T. 1500.— In Heracl. 335. pynpovevoeras 
apes reposuit Elmsleius. 

‘* Alia quedam hujusmodi in Tragicorum reliquiis deprehendet 


> Tres, properly speaking: for the fourth class is not essentially different 
from the first; certainly not more so than are xaAodua, dvediodua, &c., from 
Ackoucn OF tiwhoopa. (See Table of Secondary Passives, LX., note '.) 2rvyf- 
goua is in truth more in harmony with amaaaayhoouu: than with Actoua. 
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lector. Apud cexteros Atticos frequentissima sunt. Vide Pier- 
son. ad Merin. pp. 13. 367. Preiverat Homerus in Odyss. A. 
123. yaipe, Ecive, rap’ apps peryoeas. °— Tis que descripsi addi 
posset e€oyxacerat, supra v. 942. Sed hujus futuri usus videtur 


a ceteris jam notatis nonnihil distare, et mediam potius quam 
passivam significationem capere.” 


"Eyo & trrovsipouat avrod. (Od. P. 276. 282.) “ But I will be 
. left here.” 
Low Jeo & eipnoerar, Eur. Med. 625. 


LXXITII. After all this, supposing the form érufayny to 
be now never found but where the action of the Preposite may 
be traced in it as well as the passion, still the question might 
well be asked, How could it possibly uphold a “ Middle Voice” 
by itself, or assure us that its original and native character was 
not that of a usual Passive, against the evidence drawn from all 
the other forms? . 

Possibly no good examples of this form in a pure Passive 
character are to be found; but such as there are it may be use- 
ful to note, if they can be discovered. , 

See Od. A. 48. However the verb Aovcavro may be un- 
derstood to speak respecting Telemachus and Pisistratus washing 


their feet, or having them washed; the fact seems to be, from the. 


line following, that they were washed by the domestics, duwaé. 
(See also Od. P. 87, 88.) 


Ovd2 to TyAshirdov TrortemaEdpevov TraTAYNCED. 
Theocr. III. 29. 
«* And the leaf’ (rnAéiAov) stricken returned no sound.” 
Eé 8 dAdws vetoais, Kata piv ypda Tavr oviyeros 
Aaxvopevos Kvaoato. 


would) you might be scarified.” Theocr. VIL 1 10. 


"Odpa tredwpiov avdpa trap’ ‘Ad- 
geo crehavwmocdpmevov 


aivécw.* Pindar, Ol. VII. 27. 





(ss 


© More may be seen in Kuster on the Middle Verbs, Part III., if more 
be necessary. True enough, “ frequentissima sunt.” 

Nevertheless, some of these forms are so active in sense as to have almost 
excluded the Active forms: as éxovoopa, not dxotow’ reipdoomai, Not reipdaow° 
Savudcoua, cryhoouat, cwrhcopat, Aoouc, Bohooua, apapricopat, Javovpa, weoov- 
pat, KAavCopal, rAEvoopa, xvevcoua, &c. (see Eur. Alcest. 158., Monk’s note), 
dyvohooun, kouat, aroAavoopal, Spapovuat, Snpdoopa:, KAdpomat, oludkouat, duovmat. 

4 “Sic awedvoduny pro ameAvOny videtur dixisse Demosthenes in principio 
Orat. adv. Androt.” (Kuster, sect. III.) But this is doubtful. 

“We allow,” says Professor Porson, “that the Middle Voice (if by the 
Middle Voice be meant a set of Inflexions differing by a native and inherent 
force from the Active and Passive Voices,) never did nor can exist; and 


~~ 
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-LXXIV. The argument derived from the fact that the 
‘“‘ Middle Voice,” as conceived by the grammarians, is exclusive 
of many forms which are used reciprocally, might be easily 
followed out. By a reference to the examples given, it will be 
seen that we have instances not a few of the form téTuppas 
exhibiting as much reciprocal power as appears in many in- 


that éruvpduny is truly and properly an Aorist Passive.” (Review of Edwards's 
Plutarch. See Porson’s Tracts by Kidd. 7 

The statement in the Museum Crit., No. I. p.102., of five principal 
usages of the Middle Voice, four reflexive and one reciprocal, proves nothing : 
it only affirms, with a mixture of inaccuracy, that such are the usages. The 
first, second, and third may be corrected and explained by what has been 
said in Sections LXIV., LXV., and LXVI., and the fourth by LXIII.; 
and what is peculiarly said to be reciprocal (not reflexive) in the fifth, evi- 
dently lies, not in the conjugation of the verb, but in the circumstance of 
two parties being involved in the passion expressed by it, or some peculiar 
force in its essential meaning. 

They are as follows : — 

1. Where A. does the act on himself, or on what belongs to himself; or, 
in other words, is the object of his own action: as drfytaro, “he hung him- 
self ;” xeparty exdparo, “he wounded his own head.” (The first example finds 
its correction in LXIV., the last in LXVI.) . 

2. Where A. does the act on some other object relatively to himself, and 
not for another person: as, xareorpéparo tov Mijdov, “he made the Median sub- 
ject to himself.” (This is properly a usage similar to the next: he had the 
Median completely subjugated.) 

3. Where A. gets an act done for himself, or for those belonging to him, 
by B. Thus of Chryses it is said in the Iliad, that he came to the Grecian 
camp, Avoduevos Sivyatpa, “to get his daughter released” (by Agamemnon) “on 
the payment of a ransom :” that is, briefly, “ to ransom his daughter.” Where- 
as of Agamemnon it is said, od8 améavoe Sbyarpa, “he did not release her,” 
namely, to Chryses. Under this same head may be ranked the following 
instances: dddtecbar roy vidy, “to get one’s son instructed;” Baveifw, “to 
lend;” Savelfoua, “to get a loan for one’s self, to borrow.” (See LXVI.) 

4. Where, in such verbs as xérrouu, “to mourn,” cedoux, “to urge one’s 
self on,” the direct action is done by A. on himself, but an accusative or 
other case follows of B., whom that action farther regards. Thus éxéparo 
abrov, “they mourned for him;” i.e. “they cut or lacerated themselves for 
him ;” cevovra abrov, “they stir themselves in pursuit of him;” éridrcobqv 
airoy, “they tore their hair in mourning for him.” So also pvadta roy waida, 
“to guard the boy:” but pvadtacda tov Adovra, “to guard one’s self against 
the lion.” And again, where in the Iliad it is said of Hector, | 


on / 
“Os eirady, ob matdds opétaro, 


“ Thus having spoken, he stretched out his arms to receive his son.” 


(See LXIII., and for guadrropau, LXVI.) 

5. Where the action is reciprocal between two persons or parties, and A. 
does to B. what B. does to A.: as in verbs signifying to contract, quarrel, 
Jight, converse, &c. Thus in Demosthenes it 1s said, “Ews &y diadvowucba Tov 
wérenov, “until we shall have put an end to the war by treaty mutually agreed 
upon.” ‘To this head belong such verbs as pdxeoOat, ordvderGat, diaréyerOu, 
Ke. (Aradvodpefa is simply “we shall have the war put an end to between us.” 
And the reciprocity is not owing to the Middle Voice, but to the force of 5: 
in composition.) 
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stances even of the form éruydpnp itself; yet is it inconsis- 
tently omitted in the arrangement we are considering. ° 

The same power may be observed in the form éreruppnr, 
which is also one of the excluded forms. 


IIdvrou ért yANavxoto Iéecxev 
Oiduartos, ob63 Joods Barrev Todas, GAN’ Scov axpots 
"Tyveos Teyyopevos Suepn mwedhopnto KéedrevO~. 
Apol. Rh. Argon. I. 
By whom was he borne along but by himself’? 

And so irresistible is the natural tendency to use any Passive 
forms whatever in this way, that even érud@nv has been drawn 
into the service, though invented to avoid it, and though subject 
to it in a very limited degree, compared with its predecessor 
éruvpdunv. *EryépOnv, for instance, areiobnv, eboBnOnv, eippav- 
Onv, “ I was raised up,” “I was persuaded,” “ I was frightened,” 
‘“‘ I was delighted,” are used in cases where the Preposite is the 
agent also; and it might be said “ I was raised up by myself,” 
&c.; and the meaning becomes, in its simplest form, J arose, 
believed, I feared, I rejoiced. ® 


‘H & arel ov tad phOn trorvdaxpvroio yoo10, 
: ; . Wpoceectre. Od. T. 25}. 


By whom was she satiated with grief, but by herself? 
Evde 8 dvaxduwOeioa (Od. &. 188.), “ She slept reclining.” 
KAw6jvas (Od. A. 366.), to lie down, recline. (Il. V. 232.) 


‘O & &eAlvOn, nat ddredato xipa pérawav. I. T. 360. 
‘“‘ He stooped down, and avoided a melancholy fate.” 


MAA strep rev Sopev 
ixétas UTradEex Oels (act.), 
xivOuvoy Trom@ Teusiy odapy." Eur. Heracl. 757. 








‘Os un o Buwviovra wpogsSepy 95 Taryp. Prom. Vinct. 53. 


¢ “ Preeterita Perfecta Passiva, non significatione passivé, sed media, adhi- 
bere solent Greeci, et precipué Attici; ut passim observare licet.” (Kuster, 
I. 1.) “ Preterita Passiva in utroque sané significatu videntur ssepe adhi- 
bere scriptores Attici: ripnudvos ddtav avril rod Oi, gloriam pre vilé eligens. 
(Dem. Ol. i. § 6.) At tpnuévos passivé electus, eg’ fs fipnoa, imperium in 
quod es electus. (Xen. Mem. III. 3. 2.; Ibid. 2.1. &c.) Mewoinvra ixddeow, 
fundamentum posuerunt (Isocr. Ee P 46. Ed. Battie, 1749.). Et passivé, 
nexolnvra xpdypara, res excogitantur. (Arist. Poet. oc. x.)”— (Not. in loc.) 

f The sense of LXVI. also appears in this form: & 4 xdxxos éxexoinro. The 
arms “ which his grandfather had had made.” (Xen. Cyrop. I. 4. 18.) 

© The form ’Erérny (called Second Aorist P.) is so a :— “Tbs xpiua pe- 
yiotov avepdyn quiv* (Herod. Clio) appeared ; properly, was shown. ’E¢dyn rovtop- 
mos borep vepérn rcdkn* “ there appeared a dust,” &c. (Xen. Cyr. Exped. I. 8.) 

" See Elmsley’s Note upon this passage. 
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Tod by dripvnoGels (Od. I. 31.), “ being reminded,” recollecting. 
(See line 29., where the same recollection is expressed by 
Unc arto. ) 

"Exputrre 8’, dv yevvaios, aidecOels gus. Eur. Alcest. 873. 


“But she concealed it, being noble-minded, and having me 
reverenced,” or, holding me in respect. 


xpnoGeis, Antig. 24. 
gpacGeis, amans, Herod. I. 96. 
Tddov pernOels rade, Ajax, 1184.; also used passively. 

Of those verbs in which this use prevails, the form éruyapnp, 
or érupapevos, is generally gone out of use; and this aids the 
proof that it was to Passive forms, as Passives, and not as parts 
of a supposed Middle Voice, that the reflexive use had a ten- 
dency to cleave. 


LXXV. The causes of the false supposition of a “ Middle 
Voice,” and those which occasioned the real transition of Passive 
forms into Active use, were for the most part the same; causes 
which seem to have been latent in some essential idioms of the 
language; though we cannot tell whether they operated upon 
the ancient Passive forms in the same manner as upon the Middle 
Orders, which we have now been considering. ! 

Had Active forms alone, or chiefly, been used, as in English *, 
to express that reflex action which did not seem to require an 
emphatic pronoun after the verb, the effects would have been 
very different : but the prevailing use of Passive forms for this 
purpose has, in various ways, produced the results which we 
have observed, especially in connection with the extensive and 
influential idiom of the Objective or collateral Preposite to Verbs 
Passive. 

While the system of transition from Passive to Active use is 
obvious, and thus susceptible of easy manifestation and proof, 
and while it is self-evident that there must have been a trans- 
ition one way or other, the difficulties of proving a transition 
from Active to Passive use are quite insuperable. It is impos- 
sible to take some Middle forms (so called) as unquestionably 


' The Latin language being a branch of the Greek, there is some diffi- 
culty in conceiving how it came to pass that neither the idiom of the Ob- 
jective Preposite to Passive Verbs, nor the fact of a reflexive sense attaching 
to a “ Middle Voice,” ever appears in Latin. But the difficulty is no greater 
on this theory of the Greek verb than on any other; and therefore it con- 
stitutes no particular ground of objection. 

* e.g. The boy bathes, the assembly dissolves, the water clears, the ground 
dries, the chains loosen, the cement hardens, the ship drives, &c. 

English verbs have nothing really Passive but a participle. 

“The Singhalese,” says the Rev. S. Lambrick, the translator of the Bible, 
“has originally no Passive.” 
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Active, as térvma, and assume others to have been originally 
80, as TUTTo“al, TUYouat, and then to prove them to have 
passed, or to have had a tendency to pass, systematically from 
Active to Passive use. The system here adopted, therefore, has 
nothing systematic to bring against it: and isolated objections, 
even if they may amount to the character and weight of excep- 
tions to a general rule (and what rule is without them?) are 
feeble against a system so general and obvious in itself. The 
supposition, therefore, of a Middle Voice has nothing to stand 
upon: and if we still admit the application of the term MIDDLE 
Passive to a certain series of Passive forms, it must only be for, 
this reason, namely, that it seems very properly to distinguish 
them from those of the First or Ancient Order, on the one hand, 
and the more Modern Forms, on the other; which still remain to 
be considered. 


LXXVI. Let us proceed to examine the remaining Passive 
Forms, to which reference has been made. We must consider 
them as belonging to a MODERN class; the Middle System, as 
exhibited, being quite homogeneous in itself, and complete 
without them. An entire uniform series, however, they by no 
means present to us. They seem to be rather of a mixed and 
supplementary character, and to exhibit the last incomplete 
efforts of the growth of the verb. | 

The ambiguities which arose in the Ancient Passive Forms 
(characterised by the vowel of prolongation) were removed or 
supplanted by the certainty of meaning which the Middle Sys- 
tem at first possessed; and, when this declined, the forms of the 
latter, which suffered declension most, were relieved by the 
Modern Forms, which we now have to notice. 

I apprehend 'Ervd@nv, called by the grammarians the First 
Aorist Passive, to have been the first. This supposition may not 
be the most philological, but it seems to me the most natural. It 
was wanted, I should think, earlier and more imperiously than 
any other form, when it is considered that the fates of érinrapynv, 
which it was required to relieve, were more desperate than those 
of any other Middle Form. 

PoRSON observes how the Greek Tragedians use these Aorists 
in preference to others. This use is an argument for their more 
modern and definite character, as being the reason of it. Were 
they “antique forme,” as Porson at the same time asserts, it 
would rather have been a reason for the Tragedians avoiding 
them, especially in dialogue; for which we presume they would 
prefer the best language of their age, and not what was ancient. 
Shakspeare saw no reason for using antique words habitually, 
whatever he might do occasionally. Porson’s observation is as 
follows, in a note to justify the reading of dwaAXaxGeis in Eur. 
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Pheen. 986. ‘ ’Azraddayels, Ald. Asperas et antiquas formas 
adamarunt Tragici, ideoque Aoristos priores pretulere,” &c.: 
as if the First Aorist were the most ancient, and Tragic pre- 
dilection for. them proved the fact! Surely it proves just the 
contrary. ; 

Let it be remembered also, that there are some verbs in which 
this form steadily exhibits a passive meaning, while those of the 
foregoing order, with very rare exceptions, have all outgrown 
it: e. g. OPOnv, visus sum, connected with dirropas, video; eeabnv, 
with Jedouat, conspicio; extnOnv, with Krdopras possideo. ( Thucyd. 
I. 123., Eur. Hec. 453. (Kexrnuévos, Thucyd. VII. 70., is also 
passive.) | 

But whichever of the forms we are now considering were 
first invented, there is something awkward and arbitrary in their 
construction ; the usual relation between the Propensitive or 
Future and the Preter being entirely disregarded. “EridOnv 
should have had tudo, eis, for.its Propensitive ; or rupOjcopar 
should have had erudOnoounv, or etupOnodpny, for its Preter ; 
each, in either case, being formed after homogeneous models. 
But now we have the Preter érv@Onv formed according to the 
model of the Ancient form erin; and the Future, instead 
of harmonising with it, constructed after the model of the 
Middle forms, and becoming rud@jcoua. The purposes of 
“anguage are equally well answered, but harmony and analogy 
are lost. 

Correct analogous paradigms might have been produced of 
either of the following kinds: 








After the Ancient Mope1 ; or, After the Mipp.e. 

TupOnri. TupOfoov. 

TUPOG, €is. TuPbe, fis. TuPOhoopat wat. 

tupeels. Tupeynoduevos. 

erupeny. Tupee/ny. —_———.._ rvpbyooluny. 

Tupeivas. tupbhoerbas. 

| Tupenou. 

tupOnoduevos. 
erupPhoauny. -aluny. 
TtupOfjcacbas. 


But, instead of either of these alone, we have, in fact, a mix- 
ture of both, as follows: 


TupOhoopas. Tupbhowpa. 


TupOnodpevos. 

————.._ rupOyooluny. 
Ttupbhoerba. 

TY POH. 

——_—_. TYSOG. 
TYS@EI’S. 


"ETY’ SOHN. TY@@EIH'N. 
TYSOHNAI. 
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The grammarians generally omit ru¢@jowpas, being in power 
a duplicate of the form Tud@a, the Propensitive Subjunctive. 
But examples prove its existence. See 1 Cor. xiii. 3. xcavOjow- 
par. 1 Pet. il. 1. xepdnOnowvtar. Matth. v. 25. BrnOjon. 
And the Propensitive character of rup0@ is also equally evident 
from examples, though it has been improperly called an Aorist. 
Phil. iii. 9. etpe0@. Rev. xviii. 21. etpe07. Rev. ii. 2. ddsenO7. 
1 Pet. ii. 6. xatarcxvv07. John xvi. 1. cxavdario6jre. Gal. vi. 
1. wretpacOns. See Parkhurst’s Grammar. 


LXXVII. The grammarians have imagined ’Eri@nv to be 
formed upon réruppac* and it is possible they may be correct : 
but it is the first time anything has appeared so anomalous as 
the deduction of a form belonging to the Simple Verb from one 
belonging to the Reduplicate. 

To derive eripOnv from #rupa or éruydyny is not only 

equally easy, direct, and agreeable to analogy, but liable to as 
few exceptions. 
_ Assume therefore as follows. ‘The Modern Preter Passive 
is formed from the Indefinite Preter Active, by changing the 
termination ca into Inv, when the penultimate is long, and 
the simple characteristic of the root into its aspirate; as grupa 
(i. e. 8rurroa) ervd-Onv: and when the penultimate is short, or 
A, ¥, or p, precedes a, by changing a only into Snv° as érédeoa, 
eredtcOnv'; Exdwa, exdivOnv.™ When p precedes, a is changed 
into On." 

The a of the penultimate changed into 7, and the ¢ changed into 
et in the active, are replaced with a in the passive; as eyradOnv, 
zoTdnOnv, edapOnv; or ¢ is resumed, as éveiwa, eveunOnv: and ev 
is changed into v; as éevka, epuyOnv* srevEa, ervyOnv. ° 


' The following words change a only, and reserve o, although the penul- 
timate be long: ératcény (also éravOnv), exvetobny, Babyy, exvalcOny, exphabnvy, 
exaAfhobny, euvhoOnvy “I have remembered” éfsdc6nv, “I have recovered,” 
qxobcOny, and all verbs in LVIII. assuming o in the Reduplicate Propensitive. 

The following change oa, relinquishing o, rampiee the penultimate be 
short: 2f5<énv (also 26548), more regularly eipéény and elphOny, hAdOny, hpdonv, 
qveenv, apd0ny. 

The following shorten the penultimate: eSpnoa cipdOny, hphoa hpéeny, tradoa 
CAvOnY, FSnoa e5€Ony, ~ornoa eordOny. 

These may possibly have come from Actives with short penultimates; as 
éxuénv, instead of being reckoned from @xevoa or éxeva, may be a dialectical 
variation of éxé@nv from zxea, r. xéw. 

Some lengthen the penultimate; as éxdrcca exanony, exdépioa éxpaény (also 
éxepdoOny ). 

re Live also exAl@ny, éxrdny, explOny (explyOeas, Hom.), exrd@ny, érdénv 
from reiyw: but these may have come from roots and Active forms without 
the ». (See Buttmann on Telvw.) 

® ’EveuhOnv has also éveuebny. 

° The irregular forms %wxa, €nxa, fa, give e360ny, érdOny, env, also 
ef6nv. 


EE en, 
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The form might be deduced from ‘etrnHN, with which it 
accords in terminations, if it were not liable to be encumbered 
with subsidiary regulations, to account for exceptions. 

But after all, for practical purposes, it is best to pursue the 
derivation in the beaten path, however unphilosophical it may 
be. Still, in the paradigm, I place both this form and tv- 
hOjcowas in their proper connexion with those, the deviations 
of which they were summoned to rectify. 


LXXVIII. We might derive TupOjcopa: from riba (ruTrcw),' 
or tuoua, by going over similar ground: but the step to it 
from etupOnv, by changing vy into coyas, and rejecting the aug- 
ment, is so sure, that there we leave it, monstrous as it is. 


The form Tvmyjcopaz, called Fut. 2. Pass., belongs properly 
to No. 132. See LX. note', and XXXIV. note *. 


LXXIX. The Reduplicate Verb has no forms of this kind. 


LXXX, 


PARADIGM OF PASSIVE FORMS; 
Showing the Introduction of the Modern Supplement. 

















ANCIENT, MIDDLE. MODERN. 
101. Tuweco, €0, ov. 
102. réwouar. 103. réwwpat. 
104. rumdpevos 
105. éruxéunv. 106. rumwoiuny. 
107. ruréoda, 
11. TYNEE, 7. 111. Tuméov, ov. 
12. (TYTIE’A, &) 112. ruméopat, obuar, 113. rumdw- 
13. ew, a. eps, fis. peat, @pas. 
14. TYTIE’N2, or els. 114. ruweduevos, odpevos. 
15. "ETYTIEEN, 7% 115. érumeduny, odunyv. 116. ru- 
OF €0y, ovy, weoluny, ony. 
16. ruwelyy. 
17, rumeiv, or tune 117. ruwderOu, eicOat. 
yas. 
121. Térrov. 
122. réwropa. 123. réwrwpai. 
124. rurrdéuevos. 
125. érumréunv. 126. ruwroluny. 
127. réwreoOa. 
131. 231. » [PPhowpas. 
132. ripoua. 133. rhpopnat. 232. rupOhoouas. 233. rv- 
134. rupdpevos 234. rupOnoduevos. [unv. 
135. - 136. rupoluny. 235. —. 236. rupé@ncol- 
137. riéverOa 237. rupOhoerOa. 
141. ria. 241. ripOyti. [p0a. 
142. . 148. 242. . 243. re 
144. trupdyevos. [uny. 244. rupbels. [pOelnv 
145. érupdunv. 246. rupal- 245. eripbny. 246. ru- 
147. riacba:. 247. rud0jva. 
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' THE EVOLUTION 


LXXXI. 


- APPLICATION OF THE FOREGOING THEORY TO THE 


Line 
1, 


2. 


33. 


33. 


35. 


43. 


47. 


BEGINNING OF THE FIRST ILIAD. 


“Age, 21., obvious, both as to form and meaning. 


OvrAopévnv, 104., deperditam, accursed, base; or having 
things destroyed: hence the acquired meaning of de- 
structive. 

zOnxe, 45., evident: mpolaev, 45., the same: redye, 25., 
the same: and many others, which will be left unnoticed. 


. Avoopevos, 134., to have his daughter liberated. 

. ertaoceto, 125., had them all solicited, entreated. 

. Sotev, 16., O might the gods grant ! 

. xécGar, 107., from the old r. teu, to send. 

. déyerGe, 101., from the old r. déya, I give (see Damm); 


rather with «. 


. afopuevor, 104., having (Apollo) reverenced, r. d&w, colo. 
. errocyouevnv, 104. or 124., intent upon; erovyéaba, to be 


sped to: r. olyw, to hie, speed, send away. 


. vena, 103., r. véw, to give out new. So the waters bring 


forth abundantly: hence improperly, to fructify, and 
swim, in the waters, intransitively. To bring out new, as 
she, who spins, brings forth the thread in a new form; 
and as the thread is wound on a ball at the same time, it 
comes to mean, wind or accumulate. veécOat, to be brought 
out new, from any matrix whatever; and as this is only 
a renewing or returning of old matter, it-means to be 
returned in a new state; and hence commonly éo be re- 
turned in any way: hence to return, intransitively. 

Epato, 105., He was declared —by himsclf: r. daw, dypt, 
I declare my mind. We have similar Latin Dep. Passives, 
loguor, profiteor, efferor. 


. payecOa, 107., 1. e. wbyecOa, misceri (prelio). r. pbyw. The 


ebrew word for fighting is of the same import: com, 

mingle. 

evelOero, 105. or 125., was persuaded ; therefore, believed, 
obeyed. 

nparo, 115., dpw, apaw, I adapt, I make answer ; apdopat, 
I have answers sent: hence, I implore. So ypdopat, I 
am lent anything, is interpreted, I borrow. ‘The Priest 
imprecated many things from Apollo. 

svyopuevos, 104., porrectus, with hands stretched out in a 
supplicating posture. 

xuvnGels, 244., as he was moved along ; i.e. by himself: an 
instance of Aor. 1. P. in a reflex position. 


a —_- wee 


Line 
‘50. 
52. 
56. 


65. 


67. 


70. 
71. 


73. 


74. 
78. 
88. 
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; elero, 105., he was set down, by himself. 


ETOXETO, 105. or 125., was intent against ; passive. Line 53., 
ayeTo, were sped. 
xatovro, 105., were set on fire. 


. Kadéooato, 145., Achilles had the people called. 


Kndero, 105., was concerned about. 

Oparo, she saw, 115. 

"Opo, I raise up. (Obs. Epos, a mountain ; Spos, a horizontal 
boundary.) I arouse. “Opaw is the Ancient Passive, I am 
raised up, aroused, attentive mpos ti. I observe, see, 
without zpos. Then, as an Active transitive Verb with 
this sense, it has a Modern Passive, opdojat, I am observed, 
seen, having the patient for its preposite; and, I have 
(anything) made visible, with the object for its preposite: 
and the latter sense assuming the form, J see, we have 
the two senses in opdouat, Iam seen, and, I see; a re- 
markable fact regularly explained, and not singular. 

érripéuetat, 102., is provoked at: sub. yi. peudopa, Lam 
provoked ; hence actively I rebuke, blame, twd (kata) Tt, 
(vexa) twos. We may presume the existence once of 
peur, I provoke, offend, not now in use. 

BovrAerat, 102. The Latin volo indicates the root of this 
verb in the Active form. The Active means, I incline, I 
will ; the Passive, I am inclined, determined. 

Ero opera, 134., things fo be done, to be brought about. 

nynoatro, 145., was followed vyecou* hence conducted as 
ponimanders r. dyo, I lead: ayéw, old Passive, I am led, 
ie. I follow. To a@yw arises dyouat, I am led, or have 
(any thing) led. Then to dyéw, as an Active transitive, J 
follow, arises the Passive, aygouat, I am followed, i. e. I 
conduct : and tyéoyaur appears to be nothing else than a 
dialectical form of the same word; or a reduplicate form 
of 1 it. 

ayopjoato, 145., had them harangued. Common use in- 
duces the simple meaning, he harangued, he addressed 
them. 

Kéreat, 102., you have me commanded, or encouraged. 

pvOnocacGat, 147., to have the anger of Apollo explained. 

olowat, 102., I am inclined to think, am persuaded, i ie 
alo, I think, I deem. 

Sepropévowo, 104., made to gaze, also to behold: dépxw, I gaze, 
look. 


100. iAacodpevot, 144., having had him propitiated: thaw, Te am 


hind. 


dl 
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LXXXII. GENERAL 


PRIMARY ACTIVE. 
















Aor. 2., as} Aor. 2., ms, 
vore Or Pre- | as Ses, ddsP: 
sent, as Aéye.| or Pres. of 

simp. verbs ; 
. | PaO), Sed= 
yvu(6s), 10, 
tTaahi. Theoc. 


1. Proper Infinit. TYNE 
and Imperat. 





ss a ob some verbs, simple verbs 





n(us) Ora astémw. Pre-| in ui, as pn- : 
st w{or.)1| sent in some, |p! or gap), 
(ms as Aéyw. Sedyvut, Tus 
3. Subj. rire, ys. ; A. 2. subj., | —elus, Ibo. | 
as tixw, ys’ | Ton, Y. toa, 
Pres. aAéyw, ns. | or ts. 
4. Pasticiple. TY’TIQN, ovca, oy Aor. 2., as 


Tunéy", ovoa’ 
or Present, 


2. Propensitive. TYIIO, es, . | Obsolete Present of 
as Adyar. me) | 


ay Eruxoy ; Im- &ov°* or Imperfect of 
ov perfect, as | simp. ets, as %pay, ttev- 
uy trevor. yww. The short plurals 
6. awe viraey . 6 le Aor. 2. 
— Opt., as rd- 
woyu* Im- 
ot perfect Opt., 
as ee oi re 


of the Grammars alone 
belong here. “lov, Yes, Ye, 
Ivi (for fiov), Tuer, tre, fray. 


5. Preterite. “ETYTIEN, or ON ; Aor. 2.,as| Aor. : pu kev, Lrray, 
“EKTQ), GS, a. 


7. Derived Infin. Térey, or truréva' 7 Derived lili: Wises Oradea | Aoridon| A@oaas| 3 3 2.7t-| A. 2. yw, as | 
dva | rev or Pre- | S&au, ddva. 
dvas | sent, as Aéd-| Pres.of simp. 
tvos | yew. as pdyvat, Seve 
yvbvas. 


P 77% belongs to the Second Order, and should not, even then, have the 
circumflex. It ought to be written only where a short vowel is absorbed and 
gone: orae& is expressed visibly by orn&: but orae& would require orf@. 

' The length of the final vowels in all the persons of these forms (cutting 
off the accessory terminations si, o:,) associates them with réxw, not turdw. 
The circumflex of the third person plural is not universal : e.g. pact. 

* The distinguishing accent here is a mere artifice, distinguishing things 
that in reality do not differ: tvwoica, also, should be without the circumflex. 

* The singulars of these forms are found, as well as the plurals, tener, 
ere, ecay* Boyer, ore, vay’ ~orauny, are, avay.— The mixture of long singu- 
lars and short plurals in these Preter or Imperfect forms is anomalous ; and 
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PARADIGM. 


. Imperative. 


MIDDLE PASSIVE." 





Tumeao, €0, ov 


@ 


a 
0 
102. Propensitive. Tvmopor 
ejau 
a. 
v 
r 
103. Subj. rémwpat 
104. Participle. Tumdpevos . 
€ 
7 
uv 
105. Preterite. "Erumdunv 
a 
€ 
v 
106. 


107 


Subj. rumoiuny 
al 


ol 


TuméoOat 
a 
r) 


v 


. Infinitive. 








Aor. 2. m. 
p- in some 
verbs, as ri- 
mov’ Present 
in others, as 
Aéyou. 


Topat ° Pres., 
as Aéyouat, 
&yaya, diva- 
paw, Kpeuauat. 

Obs., as rv- 


Obsolete, 


as tumduevos * 


Part. Pres., 
as Aeyduevos. 


: Aor, 2. m., 
as érumduny * 
Imperfect m. 
and p., as éAe- 
younv. 

.| Aor. 2. Opt. 
m.’, TuToimny’ 
Pres. opt., Ae- 


yoiunv. 


Aor. 2. m. 
Pp» TuréOat ; 
resent in 


some, 
cba. 


Obs., as TU- 


TWEat ° Pres. 
Sub. Aéywua. 


Aeyé- 


-_--_ er tf | 





Aor. 2. m. 
ft, as Iéa0, 
éo, ov* déd00, 
do, ov.* Pre- 
sent in simp. 
verbs, as od- 
oo, pdo. 


Present m. 
p- , in sim- 
ple verbs; 
pdua,  fed- 
yuna, toa- 
ual. 


A. 2. m. ae 
Seuevos, ord- 
MEVOS 5 Pres. 
p- in simpl., 
pduevos, &c. 


A.2m. m, 
edéunv. Im- 
perf. of simp. 
IM pu, epduny. 
So, ’Exrduny. 

Aor. 2. Opt. 
m. mi’ Seluny, 
oralunv, doi- 
ny. 


A.2.m. ps° 


Séo0a1, ordoOat, 


Pres. in simp. 
pdoba, fevyvi- 


cba. 





—_— EEE 





























two forms ought to be given instead of one; the first containing all short ter- 
minations; and the other all long, and connected with the next Order. The 
sense of both may be taken to be now generally the same, though that of the 
latter was originally passive, as is still evident in gornv, and other instances. 

t These two Infinitive forms are equally the result of different contrac- 


tions or reductions of neva: added to the proper root. (See Sect. IV.) 


leads ; though it is most probably in fact a derivative. 


" The Primary Passive is seen in the Secondary Active. 


* The circumflex is superfluous. 


¥ Atvw is here taken as a Primary, to which the simplicity of it easily 


z «The Fut 2. m.” is not this form, but 116. 


(See APPENDIX.) 
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SECONDARY OR CONTRACT ACTIVE, AND ANCIENT 
PASSIVE. | 


11. Imperative. Tdwee, 7 


€€, €t 


Aor. 2.| . Aor.2.u:. of| Present 
pass., astu-|some: o776:*,| Imper. act. 





ae, a (0). be set, stand.|contracts ; 
O€, ov Bab: (Pheen.|pire, a’ 
692.),  Altic|rivae, a° 
Present of| &c. 
simple verbs ; 
pdebt, pads’ TAn- 
6, Od. I. 380. 
12. Propensitive. Turdw, & Not re- Probably; Present 
dw, & cognisedas|this is thelact. con- 
dw, @ 


13. Subj. ruméw, , ens, ns 
dw, ans, gs 
bw, ons, ots 


pass. Fut.j/proper place|tracts; qu- 
2. act., aslof those es Adw, @° The 
tine’ Fut.jof verbs in piludw, o° &e. 
1. act., as|which have 
Tena, pave.|long penulti- 

mates. 


Aor. 2.} Aor.2.subj.| Present 
subj. pass. jact. ws° as 8a,|subj. act. 
o7@, 86° and/jcontracts ; 

Present in|as prdw, @, 

simple verbs ;|ens, fis* ti- 


Pa, pfis. » @, ans, 

Gs: 33d, 

@, Ons, ots. 

14. Participle. Tumévs>, eis. dwv, av Aor. 2.| Aor.2.part.} Present 
avs, as. dwy, oy jpart. pass.jact. ys’ Sefs,|part. act. 

ovs, ous. dwy, Gv |tumels* Fut.|ords, 3ods* Pre-|contracts ; 


Ws 
us 


2. part./sent in simple|giAdwy, ov 
act. tuxéy'|form: ods, pa-|&c. 

Fut. 1. injoa, gdy>  fev- 

others, re-|-ywis, toa, uv. 

pov. 


: Correctly, orhh. In wapdora, nardéa, exxoddv aa (Herc. Fur. 819.), &c. 
there is no circumflex : 80 wi0:, KAD, 3061, 3pa01, should be wih, «Abhi, &c., long. 


Observe, also, Zheocr. Id. XXIV. 36. 


“AvorTa® Augitpiwy’ due yap Sos Yoxe dxvnpdy ° 
“Avora, unde rdédecos reois bxd cdvdara dIelys. 
The circumflex here comes in only upon false grounds. 
b Although evs and avs are universally Active terminations in Latin, yet I 
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\ 


MIDDLE PASSIVE. 





111. Imperative. Tuméeco, gov, ob .| Aor. 2. Pres.Im- 
a & m.Impera- perat. m. p. 
o ov tive; v- contracts ; 
mov. pirdgov, ov* 
Tiyudov, @* 
&e. 
112. Propensitive.Tuméouat, ojuace . Fut. 2.) Acthua. Present 
@ Mm., Tumov-| “Ana. m. and p. 
60 = ow pa’ Fut. 1. contracts ; 
ae ¢€€ nua m.in some, pir dopmai, ov= 
TELOUMAL. fa’ Tisdo- 
Mal, @uat* 
&e. 3 irado- 
pau. 
113. Subj. ruméopar, Guat Aor. 2. subj. Present 


Mm. wt’ Saat, |subj. con- 
orapat, &c.| tracts; gi- 
Present of |Adwua, d- 
simple verbs, | wa, &c. 

if any. 








114. Participle. Tumeduevos, ovdpevos . Fut. 2. 
ao w m., Tumov- part. m. 
00 ob pevos* Fut. and p. con- 
1. in some, tracts; gr 
TEnovpevos. Aedpevos, ot= 


pevos, &c. 


make them Secondary, on account of their inseparable connexion with eis 
and as, and’ because the form tuzels is Passive, and oras originally so also; 
being set, and so standing. But Sets, rAds, Sods, and such like forms generally, 
are become Active in use, and mingle with Primary forms. 

© Ov should not be circumflexed, unless three short vowels be implied in 
it: two are expressly indicated by itself simply: w the same. AChua is 
evidently to be referred here; and it is not circumflexed. 
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SECONDARY OR CONTRACT ACTIVE, AND ANCIENT 
PASSIVE — continued. 


15. Preterite. Erdweev, nv .| Aor. 2.! Aor. 2. act} Imperf. 
aev, ny pass., érv-lui* 20ny, Zorny,jact. of con- 
€ov, ouv rn. Zw,  epuy,” itracts; égl- 
Gov, wy Imperfect injAcov, ovv’ 
oov, ovv simple forms :/ériuaov, wy, 

Yonv:  Attic,|&c. 
épaov, Edw. 


efeov Fov ely, 
without aug. 





Plurals must 
be long: farwr, 
édawoay, Thu- 
cydides. 

16. Subj. rurelny . .| Aor. 2.! Aor. 2. opt.| Imperf. ‘ 
ainv opt. p., ru-lact. ws’ Seiny,iopt. con- 
olny relnv’ Fut.loralny,  dolny.itracts 3; ¢r- 

Tuméoyut, ort ° 2. opt. p.,|Imperf.  opt.|Adomu, ots * 
d at TUMOILL. act. in sim-|riudom, ¢- 
é otf ple verbs; asim. &c. 
galny. 

17. Infinitive. Tuwéew, ev .| Aor. 2.| Aor. 2. act.| Present 
dew, ay Pass., Tu-lus’ Setvas, orj-|contracts ; 
dev, ov aivas’ Fut.|vou, dovva. Tydew, Gy * 

Tureéval, Fvas® 2. act. o purée, ev’ 
€ivat some, u- &e. 
advat, Fvat nev" Fut. 
odvat, ovvas 1. act. o 
others; as 


4 Shorter vowels in the plural than in the singular are anomalous, and 
indicate a confused mixture of the First and Second Orders. Long termi- 
nations alone belong here. 

e The circumflex should be here. 

f No Optative form should be designated by any name which does not 
imply preter time. Optatives (so called) are all Subjunctive Preters. 

s The circumflex here appears questionable, but is constantly used. 

» This ruweiy is not properly the Aor. 2. act., but réwew. 


re eee Tc 
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115. Preterite.  ‘Erumeduny, obuny Imperf. 
uo ow of contr. 
00 ou m., and p.; 
epireduny, 
obunv’ éri- 
pdouny, d- 
un. 

116. Subj. rumeofuny, ofunvi  . Fut. 2. Imp. opt. 
a % Opt. m., p- contr..; 
o of Tunoluny * piArcoluny, 

Fut. 1. of olunv’? Tiywa- 
some, as re- ofuny, dunv. 
Holuny. 

117. Infinitive. Tuméec@a, cicOa* Fut. 2. Pres. of 
ae acbaut m., aS Tu- contracts ; 
o€ ova8ar* | weto@at ° pire Oat, 

Fut. 1. m. eioOa, &c. 
in some; 
TeperoOas, 





i Tumoluny should be written rurojuny. This form is confounded with 106. 


subj. if it have not the circumflex. 
k The circumflex should not be here: the « absorbs no vowel; and ov the 


same. 
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TERTIARY ACTIVE. 












21. Present Imperat. Tumére,-’wre' . | Pres. imperat. 
22. Present Propen. tumérw,-'trw . | Present indic. 
23. Subj. w,-nS . ‘ . | Present subj. 
24. Present Part. rumérev, -'trwv ‘ . | Present part. 
25. Present Preter. érdwerov, -’rrov . | Imperfect ind. 
26. Subj. térroimu j : . | Imperfect opt. 


27. Present Infin. tumérew, -rrew Present infin. 




















. Future Imperat. Tumwece, -'roe, we. 


32. Future Propens. turésw, -'now, yo . | First fut. indic. 


now 
wow 
33. Subj. wns . ‘ . | First aor. subj. 
34. Future Part. tunécwy, -'nowy, yov . | First fut. part. 
nowy 
Wow 
35. Future Preter. érimegov, -’xaov, ov. 
36. Subj. oui, nO augment . | First fut. opt. 
37. Future Infin. = rurécew, -‘xcew, yey . | First fut. infin. 
noew 
woe 





Indef. Imperat. Tuxecov, -’raov, Wor . |First aor. imper. 
noov™ 
WOOV 


42. , 
43. —_ , ‘ ; See 33. 





44. Indefinite Part. turécas, -’nods, Was . | First aor. part. 
n 
w 
45. Indef. Preter. érumeca, -’raa, ya" . | First aor. indic. 
n 
w 
46. Subj. ripayu . : ‘ . | First aor. opt. 
Tinea 
47. Indef. Infin.  ruméca, -’noa, pu . . |First aor. infin. 


n 
w 





, ' Whatever be the consonant inserted, A, v, 7, 8, &c., the verb may be referred 
ere. 

m In some of these we have a, as dpacov, &c.; and sometimes the penultimate has 
the circumflex, as orjoov: and so orjow, 47. and 141. 

" In many verbs this order is Téwov, rixas, éruma, tbma; the characteristic being 
that of the simple root; e.g. éreipa, toweipa, fveyxa* ela, infin. gaa. And pro- 
bably these are the oldest. 
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MIDDLE PASSIVE. 


121. Pres. Imp. Tumérov®, -’xrov . Pres. imperat. 
122. Pres. Prop. tumérouas, -'rropat Present indic. 
123. Subj. war. . Present subj. 
124. Pr. Part. rywerduevos, -wrdénevo Present part. 
125. Pres. Pret. érumerduny, -xrduny Imperfect ind. 
126. Subj. érumrolfunv. . . Imperfect opt. 
127. Pres. Inf. ruwérec@a, -’wrecOa: Present infin. 





. Fut.Imp. Tuxdsou, ‘racu, pou | e. g. Sbae0, Spceo. | 231. Modern Passive. 








n 
@ 

132. Fut. Prop. rumécoua, -"pouas | First fut. m. 232. rumec@hoopat, pOfhoomat. 
nm... .|Sece. fut. pass., First fut. pass. 
w F. f. m. in some. 

133. Subj. wpa 233. WUg. 

134. Fut. Part. rureoduevos, -’xo, y | First fut. part. m.| 234. rurecO@nodpevos, pOnoduevos. 
n- +» « «| Sec. fut. part. p., First fut. part. pass. 
w F. f. m. In some. 

135. Fut. Pret. i 235. 

136. Subj. rumecoluny, y . | First fut. opt. m.] 236. rurecOnoolunv, pbnooluny. 

n. . . . | Sec. fut. op. pass., First fut. subj. p. 


F. f. m. op. insome. 

137. Fut. Infin. ruréceo@u, py. . | First fut. inf. m.| 237. rumecdfoecbu, pOhoerOas. 
nme. . « « | See. fut. inf. pass., 
w F. f. in. m. in some. 


41. Indef. Imp. réweoa, -roa, ya: | First aor. imp. mid.| 241. ruréc@nri, Ont. 
n First aor. imper. pass. 
ew 
142. 242. 
143, 243. Subj. rumrecd, 906. 
First aor. subj. pass. 
144. Indef.Part. érurecduevos, xo. y | First aor. part. mid.| 244. rumerGels, p6els. 


n First aor. p. part. 
w 
145. Indef. Pret. érurecduny, xo. YP | First aor.mid. | 245. érurés@yy, pénv. 
n First aor. ind. pass. 
Ww 
146. Subj. rupalunv . . . | First aor. opt. mid.| 246. Subj. TureaGeiny, pbelny. 


First aor. opt. pass. 
147. Indef. Inf. rurécacéa, xo. y | First aor. inf. mid.| 247. rumecOjvat, pOjvat. 
n First aor. infin. pass. 


° Tuxérov, contracted from rumére(ao), €0, ov. 

P Observe 45. note®. The Passives correspond ; éoreipduny, ciadunv, &c. It is remark- 
able that there are three places to which forms of this kind may he referred ; such as 
ciAduny, éxrduny, érrduny, eipdunv, avdunv. For instance, No. 105., éxrduny, having in the 
Active, tray, tras, era: No.145., eiadunv, having in the Active, efAa, efAas, efae; infin. 
éia:: and No. 155., the Primary Reduplicate form, when taking the augment merely, 
instead of the reduplication. 


H 3 


102 THE EVOLUTION 


REDUPLICATE FORMS. 
PRIMARY ACTIVE. 


.51, Imperative. Térvre? . . | Perf. imper.m.| Pres. imper. 


(7 pu’ as” rider, 
a(O torabt, 5{500t. So 
o(6) rTébvaht, rérAabl, 
v(6) KéKAvOL, 55:01. 
s(t) 

52. Propensitive. réruma . . | Perfect m. Present, pu ° 
w Ton, torn, 
n(us) Bidcout, yur. * 
wo(u) 

53. Subj. w, nS Perf. subj. m. 

54, Participle. terumds . . | Perf. part. m. 
wy Part. aor. 2. re- 


dupl. 


55. Preterite. érérumev, or ov,| Sec.aor.redupl.| Plurals of Im- 
[or av| éwépunoy, éré-| perfects in yu ° 
trav. For Plu. | géoray, &c.* 
per. m. see 65. 
56. Subj. ott. 


EE | 
eR | 


57. Infinitive. rervréva, duev | Perf. infin. m. | Pres. infin. pu. 
a @ 
° oO 
ev, ay, ow | Sec.aor.redupl.|  Ardovv, ayv', 
Theocr. xx1x.9. 


a The reduplication is generally the initial consonant of the root with e¢; 
sometimes with :; sometimes é, é, or f, without the radical letter. Ifa vowel 
be the initial, ¢ alone is taken for the reduplication, and generally coalesces 
with it, and becomes a mere temporal augment. The Attic reduplication is 
a distinct modern peculiarity. An initial aspirate is redoubled with its cor- 
responding attenuate. 

* “Es, duev, &c., prove inu to be a reduplicate. 

* The words constituting the Imperfect of Verbs in MI ought to be ar- 
ranged in two forms; the one belonging here, and consisting of short termi- 
nations only ; the other belonging to the Second Order, and filled up with 
words of long terminations. The sense of both may be taken to be now gene- 
rally the same, though that of the latter was originally passive. 

‘ If this be correctly circumflexed, it belongs to 67. (See XXIV.) 
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REDUPLICATE FORMS. 
MIDDLE PASSIVE. 


151, Imperative. Terénaco . 
€ 
0 


152, Propensitive. rerbmapat 
enon 
oat 


153. Subj. 





154. Participle. rerumduevos 


€ 
oO 





| 155. Preterite. érerurduny* 


. € 
C1] 


156. Subj. °. aluw 
elunv, &e. 





157. Infinitive. TerinacOas 


€ 
0 


" The Form 163., without the circumflex, 


place. 


Pres. imper. 
Pp. pee 
Pres. pass. 


wt; as rlOeua, 
lorapat, d{Soua, 
twrapat, Teuas 


(See LVI.) 
Pres. part. 
Pass. pu. 


Imperf. pass. 
pe eriOduny, &c. 


inrauny (éwrd- 


pny, 105.).° 
Pres. opt. p. jut. 


Infin. pres. p. uu. 


would properly supply this 


* Some verbs, which may be referred to this form, if the reduplication 
_ be sunk in a mere augment, may also be referred to 145. Observe avduny, 


ciadunv, ebpduny, better nipduny, or ebpaunv, &c. 


104 ~ - THE EVOLUTION 


REDUPLICATE FORMS. 
SECONDARY OR CONTRACT ACTIVE, ONCE PRIMARY 
PASSIVE. 


ae, a perf. ur ri- 


0€, ov Gee, et, &c. 


61. Imperative. Terdwee,n ores. ; : : Attic Im- 


62..Propensitive. reréwea, 7. ew, @. 
an =a, @. 

© oa OW, @. 

63. Subj. €w, &. ens, Hs 
dw, &. ans, Gs. 
dw, @. ons, gs. 

64. Participle. rervweds, ds.’ ) evs.” els. ewy, ay Part. pres. 
aws, @S. Pays. as. awv, wy pu’ as ridels, 
ows, as. J ovs. ovs. ow, Gp iordas, Bi6ds, 

did0ds. 

65. Preterite. érertreev, ny, ev, ea | Plu. Perf. m. Singulars 
€ov, ouv of Imperf. 
aov, wy act. «uu. Also 
ooy, ouv Attic Imperf. 

ps as érideoy, 
ovy, &c. 

66. Subj. rervmelny : : Pres. opt. us. 

as 


ot 
TETUREOUL, OFpt 


67. Infinitive. rerureévat, jva.* &c. Tlewapeiy, 
eeuy, ev. Pyth. 1. 105. 
ay. 5:5av, Theocr. 
ovv. XxXIx. 9. re- 
av. 6vaven, Agam. 
550. 





y These have sometimes lengthened penultimates; as rerunds, Kexunds, 
TeOynws, EcTNas. 

The termination es is originally Secondary, as zvrels shows, which is 
Passive ; and the passive sense of oras shows the same of the termination as. 

* The circumflex questionable. 


mt eee 


an 


— 
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REDUPLICATE FORMS. 
MIDDLE PASSIVE. 


162. Teruréapat, nuat. Quere. KexAdaya, nua. 
Némpa. 
163. Subj. rerurapat. Subj. pres. pass. 


pee | AS TiOGpat, fi, 
Hrat* iorepat, fy, Frat’ 
5id@uat, ©, wat. 


te Se 


> The form 163., without the circumflex, would belong to 153., where it 
is wanted. 
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REDUPLICATE FORMS. 
TERTIARY ACTIVE. 


71. Imperative. Terdrexe, ke, pe . | Perfect imper. act. 
n ykKe, XE 
@ 


72. Propensitive. rerémexa, xa, pa 





&e. 


. | Perfect active. 
n xo 
w 
73. Subj. @, 7S. Perf. subj. 
74. Participle. rerumexdés, mxws, ws | Perf. part. active. 
n xws 
w 
75. Preterite. éreruméxew, KEW . | Plusq. perf. active. 
n . pew 
wo xey 
76. Subj. Out Perf. opt. 
77. Infinitive. rervwexévai, wxéva .| Perf. infin. active. 
n pevat 
xevat 
82. TETUTETW, TOW, Ww. . | | 


OF THE GREEK VERB. 


REDUPLICATE FORMS. 
MIDDLE PASSIVE. 


171, Imperat. Teréreco, x00, Wo : .| Perf. imp. pass. 


n ‘yao, fo 
@ 


172. Propensit.reréwe(o) at, wuou, uct | Perf. indic. pass. 
n ypat. 


o ~~ 


173. Subj. 


174. Particip. rerure(c)uévos, xudvos, upévos. | Perf. part. pass. 


n yHEVOS. 
Q 


175. Preterite. érerur&o)uny, xunv, uuny. | Plu. perf. pass. 
n EN. 


176. Subj. 


177. Infinit. rerumé(c)@a, -’r0a, -’pa:. | Perf. infin. pass. 


n xOau. 
w 


Terurécoua, -'roopat, W: Paulo- p. fut. 
&e. 
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108 THE EVOLUTION _. 


NEW ‘DENOMINATIONS OF THE TENSES, 
MORE CORRECT THAN THE OLD, 


WHICH IT MIGHT BE POSSIBLE NOW TO ADOPT. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 


ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
SS 
g Simple Imperative. Ancient. . . Simple Imperative. 
Do | 1. rome, ruwéro’ Ll. p. réwn(0), turhra.® 101. réwov, rundo Geo" 
o) cimerov, TURéTWY" cTimecOov, TurérOwy. 
z TUWETE, TUNETWOAY, vTorecde, TurécOwoay. 
fy S2(s). G&(0s). 36(¢). *AT(Os). xgi(Os).4 Sire, io, od. ereee, he, a. 
déere, dé0, dev. 
is Contract Imperative. Contract Imperative. 
= a 
© V11. act. rémee, et. K.7.A. 111. ruréov, od. 
3 66, %e — 8, &. — OS, 4. — 06, OV. — U8, BW. BAD( Os). ov, wi. — bov, ev. 
Present Imperative. Present Imperative. 
21. réwre. k.7.A. 121, réwrov. 
ba 
z Future Imperative. Future Imperative. 
31 ripe. x.7.A. also rérnce. 131. répou also rurhoov. 
oS ae. ov 
Z Indefinite Imperative. Indefinite Imperative. 
Al. ribo. x.7.A. also rérnovur. 141. répas’ also téxnoa. 
“are. a 
Modern Imperative. 
241. ripOnre. 


¢ All the Passive forms numbered 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17. are Ancient 
and original Passives; those beyond 100. are Middle Passives; and those 
beyond 200. are Modern. _ 

* Kéxavor, Hom., proves «Avi («av existing also); and Kexplua proves 
xpi; and we have similar proof of others in « ( as 5¢5:, Vesp. 373.), as well 
as in a, ¢, 0, v. When roots end in consonants, they always assume e or o for 
the purposes of verbal formations; as TM or TYTI, tume, tun-e-Tw, TUm-o-pev, 
&c.; but it is not always so when they end in vowels. 
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INDICATIVE MODE. 


ACTIVE. 


Simple Future and Present.° 


erérerov, érurérny" K.T.A. 
erdmopev, erimere, érurov. 
by, $$, 6. — ay, as, &, == OF. == UP. 


Contract Future and Present.* 


4 n~ 
12. ac. ruréw, @. K.T.A. 
eo, Oe —» 6a, a. 


Contract Preter. 
15. ac. érdzeov, ovv. 


6éy, NY. Or, ay, == ogy, 9. —— COV, UY. 


Present. 
22. TUNTW. Ke Ts Ac 
Present-preter. 
25. Zrurrov. 
. Future. 
32. = rdpw*® also réwnow. 
& 


Second Order. 


First Order. 
—“—_——S ——eroao—o—r—roror 
na 


Future-preter. 
35. &ruoy, also éréxnoov. 
: r) 


ee 


Third Order. 


Indefinite-preter. 
érupa"® also érémnoa. 


Ancient. . 


PASSIVE. 


. . Simple Future and Present. 


. TUTW, vTUmes,  TuTel’ 12. rue, eis, et. 102. r¥mopat, Tr, TUReTat’ 

TUnetov, TUmETOV’ obsolete. turduebov, TUrecbov, tUrerOov" 

vTUraquev, TUTETE, TUTOVO. turdueba, rumecbe, TSrovrat. 

mob, ne, noe Ga peoes, Ssiyvupecs, &, 

OCfbs, NS, Ob” shes, BIS, 60's" 

fos, WS, OTK ULLs, UE, UES. 

Simple Preter. Ancient. ; . Simple Preter. 
&runov, erumes, erume’ 15. érdmny, ns, n. 105. érumdunv, éréwov,  erisrero’ 


érunduelov, ériwecOov, erumés ny’ 
érunducba, éeriwecOe, éerdxovro. 
Bipeny, ipe peny, &c. 


Contract Future and Present. 
112. ruméopat, ovpas*® K.7.A. 
hopes, wees, &. 


Contract Preter. 
115, éruméouny, oupny. 
abpmy, dpmy, &C. 


Present. 
122, réwropat. K.7.r. 


Present-preter. 
125. érurréunv. ) 


Future. 
132. réyoun. also rurhooua. 
@ 


_Future-preter. 
135. érupduny. -noduny, obsolete. 
a 


Indefinite-preter. 
145. érupduny, also érumnoduny. 
“ 


Modern Future. 
242. rupbhooua. 


Modern Preter. 
245. érépé@ny. 


© The orgie! power of 2. and 12. was undoubtedly Future, as is still evident; though 
80 


now it is 


Present: wherefore I call them Future and Present. 


On the contrary, 


the power of 22. was never Future, nor was the power of 32. ever Present. 


* 112. Tuwotuu should have no circumflex. 
&s 32. Contracted from rémecw. 
bh 45. In some éruma. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 


ACTIVE. | PASSIVE. 


a 
Simple Fut. and Present. Ancient. . . Simple Fut. and Present. 


3 3. TUxw, TURNS, TURD. 13. rund, fs, ff. 1038. rdrwpau. 
oe) 
2 Simple Preter. Ancient. mee . Simple Preter. 
A 6. tureev, and tuo. 16. rurelny. "106. TUNOUULNY. 
Fe CsEY. — Osby. inv. — ofny, es pemy. 
s | Contract Future and Present. Contract Future and Present. 
SO | 13. ac. tuxdw, i, TUmENS; fis, tuxey, fi 103. ruméwua, @ 
o) eas, tt. — 00, Carla, 6. — befees, we. 
ao) 
5 Contract Preter. Contract Preter. 
© | 16. ac. rune, and TumEolut, OF. 116. Tumeoluny * » Ot 
wR ahyocaa aly. Gospes, Gifs. — b0spes, Ob pes. COL LANY, B. — 005 LUNN, 05. 
Present. Present. 
23. réwre, ns, n. 123. rérrepas. 
Present-preter. Present-preter. 
26. rdrromu. 126. rurrolpny. 
3 Future. Future. 
& | 83. Tipe, ys, n° also rurhow, ys, p. 133. ripeoua also rurhowma. 
t Future-preter. Future-preter. 
a 36. rufous also ryrhooyu. 136. rupoluny’ also rurnooluny. 
i Indefinite Preter. Indefinite Preter. 
46. ropauu also rurhoap. 146. rupaluny’ also turnoaluny. 
Indefinite olic Preter. 
46. ries. 
First Modern Future. 
233. rupPjowuat 
First Modern Preter. 


236. rupOnooluny. 


Second Modern Future. 
243. rupéd. 


Second Modern Preter. 
246. rupbelnv. 


116. Turolny is also Attic; as giAolny, diareAoinvy; but not diareAdolny, and 
therefore never rurroiny. 
k 116. Tuwotuny should have the circumflex. 


2d Order. Ist Order. 


Third Order. 


Third Order. 


2d Order, 1st Order. 


24. 
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PARTICIPLES. 
ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
Simple. Ancient. . . . Simple. 
4. rénwy, Or Turrdy. 14. rumels. 104. rumrduevos, ov. 


Contract. 
14. ac. ruréwy, dv. 
dar, CIV. — dauy, oy. — ivg. — BIG. — bys. 
ths. — hs. —eig.mmhs, —— be. 
Present. 
TUNTWY. 


Future. 
Tipe’ also rurhowy. 


Indefinite. 
. TUpas* also rurhoas. 


34. 


Pipsves. a. 6. v. 


Contract. 


114. ruweduevos 
Wb Letves, Oi. cbpesves, ob, 


Present. 
124. rurrduevos. 


Future. 
134, rupduevos’ also rurnoduevos. 


Indefinite. 
144. rupduevos* also rurnoduevos. 


Modern Future. 
234. rupOnoduevos. 


Modern Preter. 
244. rupéels. 


INFINITIVE MODE. 


ACTIVE. 
Simple Infinitive. Ancient. 
7. temrey.! 17. rurivas. 


? 4 vo 
89005. — BV Cs, — by 0s. mm Dyes, 


Contract. 


/ 
17. ac. ruméew, civ. 
LEY, LV. — Sly, ODY. 


PASSIVE. 


- « Simple Infinitive. 


107. réwecOa. 
soBecs. 20. 


Contract. 


117. rurdecOa, eas.™ 
dsebas, &. — ose 8es, ov. 


Esvecs, Fvecs, OF Livers. —— LEveEs, Vvces. — G6YGs, OD¥Ces. 


Present. 
Tiwrew. 


27. 


Future. 


thew also rurhoew. 


Indefinite. 
Tuya’ also rurhoa. 


37. 


47. 


Present. 
127. réwreo@au. 


Future. 
137. thpecOa’ also rurfoerba. 


7 Indefinite. 
147. ripacda: also rurfoacOa. 


Modern Puta 
237. rupPhoer Gar. 


Modern Preter. 
247. rupOjvai. 


' 7, Téwew, erroneously ture, called Aor. 2., and circumflexed. 
™ 117. &@ only should have the circumflex. 


112 - THE EVOLUTION 


REDUPLICATE FORMS. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 


ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
First Imperative. First Imperative. 
51. Térvre. 151. rertreco, €0, ov. 
6(41). (Os). o( rs). xexAu( Os). xexes( 6s). EGO. 060. UFO. 100. 
Contract Imperative. 
61. rerdwee, n, OF €. 161. 
6, &. 06 —~ OU. 
Present Imperative. Present Imperative. 
71. rerdéwene, wke, Pe’ Ke, XE- 171. rertweoo, x00, Yo; yoo, fo." 
NBO CO "ee. wee. 


INDICATIVE MODE. 


; ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
First Future and Present. First Future and Present. 
52. Térvra, w. 152. reréropa. 
Mfse Cbfd. REMAU{AS. MEXEL/LS. C6085. OC fLOCS. UfLOs. bfhcts. 
First Preter. First Preter. 
55. érertbwrov. 156. érervropny. 
69. GN. UP Slemy. Len, ULE. 


Contract Future and Present. 
62. rertwea, 7. ew, @. 162. 
CO. Oc. he, w. bat, w. 
Contract Preter. 
65. érertwreev, nv, eu, €a. 165. ————- . 


60y, OUT. GOV, Gry. 00, CUP. 


Present. Present. 
72. rervmexa, KA, pa, Xa. 172. rerbwe(c) pat, xyat, ual, ypas. 
URE. Oe WfAOLs. enpeees. 
Present-preter. Present-preter. 
75. éereruréxew, Kk, p. X- 175. érerumd(c)uny, eH, Bi, YEN. 
NxUy. CEs. nlemy. eneny. 
Future. Future. 
82. reruxésw, row, Yu. 182. rerurécopa, woopas, 


" The reason why 171. appears the same as 151. is that reréxeco, 171., is 
syncopated for reruméxeoo. d all the forms of the Third Order Passive 
are syncopated, with respect to the characteristic x. 


a 


53. 


56. 
63. 
66. 
66. 
73. 


76. 


54. 
64. 


74. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 


ACTIVE. 


First Future and Present. 
TETURW, NS, N 
GS, N+ PS, Y- 


First Preter. 


TETUTOLUL. 
Cs hes e eb [hs . 


Contract Future and Present. 


‘4 & nan 
TETUTED, W. €NS, TS. 
hw, a. be, Be. 


Contract Zolic Preter. 


vTerumelny. 
ainy. omy. 


Contract Preter. 
TETUMEOLL, OtLLt. 
Loses, apes. bosses, orfes. 


Present. 


PASSIVE. 


153. 


First Preter. 
156. reruvroluny. 
Siem. aipeny. 
Contract Future and Present. 
163. rerummpuai, 7. 


. 


R2 


166. 


166. ———_—_.. 


TETUTEKW, NS. — HK. D. X: 173. 
NRO. OYA, 

Present-preter. 
TETUTEKOUL. HK. Ds Xs 176. 

9 @ 

Future-preter. 
186. rerumecoluny. v. 
PARTICIPLES. 
’ ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
First Reduplicate. First Reduplicate. 


TETURWS. OV. 


Contract. 


Terumews, Gs. vs, els. Ew, OV. 


COIS, GIS. OOS, GS. CVE, OVS. BE, OIF. CEOIY, WY. CY, OY, 


Present. 


TETUTEKOS. WK. D. X> 
NXE. WHOS. ; 


154. rerumdpevos. 
Sietvos. cepetvos. upesvor. 


164, 


Present. 
174. rerume(o)pdvos. ap. py. YE. 
” @ 


Future. 
184. rerumecopévos. wp. 
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INFINITIVE MODE. 


ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
First Reduplicate. | First Reduplicate. 
57. rerumévai. ew. 157. reruréoOa. 
Gvces, Oves. ay. Ovy. f a@°o 
Contract. 
67. reruméeva. Fvas. éew, ev. 167. 
ay. ouy OF ay. 
Present. Present. 
77. rerumenévat. wk. d. X- . 177. rerum€(o) Oa. pba. xOai. 
no "ow 
Future. 


187. reruwécesOa. p. 


In answer to the Question, What are the beneficial results of 
this investigation ? -I answer as follows. 

We get at the real Power of the different forms, seeing how 
to account for them; and we have no doubt. viz.: 

We see that the Imperative and Subjunctive Aorists (falsely 
so called) are with reason construed propensitively, and aré not 
Perfects or Preters. | 

We see how the ancient form, called Fut. 2., comes to be 
indicative of the powers assigned both to the Present and the 
Fut. 1., so called. 

We see the old Participial form, called Aor. 2., to be indeed 
Present in old time. 

We see what forms, called Middle, are really Active, and 
what are really Passive; there being properly no ‘ Middle 
Voice;” though there be a middle series of Passive forms, be- 
tween some more ancient, and others more modern. | 

If similar or the same forms are used with different Powers, 
some active and some passive, we see the nature of the transition 
which has led to the difference, and admit it without being in 
difficulty. | 

We see the entire and distinct system there is in the Redupli- 
cate Species, and the proper power of its forms, Propensitive, 
Participial, and Preter. It is as much a distinct species as that 


of the Simple Verb. 


en = i ase 





APPENDIX I. 


ACTIVE INFINITIVE FORMS. 


Primary and Tertiary. 
—e ] pevat. tTumeuevar. rumreuevat, 1.D. A. tupeueva, I.D. A. rerupduevar, 


I.D.A. 
o girduevat, A. riduevar, A. xpvodueva, A. 
v Séuevar, D. rideueva, I. P. iordpevar, D. Sdueva, D. A. 8- 
fevyviuevat, D. A. Sdueva, D. A. Yuevar, to go. 
€uevar, to send, and iduevai. 
vat. TETUMEVAL. TETUPEVAL. 
Sévar, P. riOevas. iordvat, dovor, P. diddvau. Cevryviven. dord- 


vou, perf. pdva. Iva, to go. 


mev. rumreuev, 1. rupeuer, I. rerupeuer, I. 
piréuev, I. 
Séuev, I. riOeuer, I. iorduev, I, Sduev, 1. B8duer, I. Cevywi- 
bey, I. éorduev, 1. iduev and Yuer, to 
go. €uey and iduer, to send. 


ev. tuntav. tuyev. These might come under » below. 


Ve turev, D. prev, D.° 


SeconDARY ACTIVE, or 
Primary PAssive. 
—ee ) wevat. rumquevat, D. rupOjpnevt, D. 


ae puartuevar, P.  ripquevou, P. 
o€ TOnnevat, L.P. ornuevu, D. 
va.  Tumnjva.P rupOivat. elvart, to be. iévas, elvar, to go. iva, eivas, 
to send. 


Seivar. ornvat. Sovvat. Sedrevat. 
pev.® tuev, to be, D. 


ev. vuréev, I. tumeiy. 
pirdew, civ. tide, tyenvy, D. rind, TGV, P. — _xpvaodew, obv, 
ov, A. ew, D. 85d for dd00r, Matthia, 207. 11. 


v. gianv, ZE. This might come under ev above. 


° Tpaperv, Pind. Py. IV. 205. 

P The circumflex superfluous. 

a All the eight other forms of this infinitive eva retain wey, except ques, 
Dor. 

¥ Unusual ; rumjuer,I. Aor. 2. Pass., and rtupOjyerv, I. Aor. 1. Pass., and 
orjpev, I. Aor. 2., and eluev, Dor., and jues, D., from eu. The circumflex 
appears superfluous. 

Aus, ets, ots, Holic and Poetic terminations. 

M doubled in PUEERS P, 

Tia, onelpau, dra, &c., act., and rupecOau, &c., and aes pass., are 
forms to be otherwise accounted for. 
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Act. trans. 
Stay, set. 


Intrans. 12. 


Trans. 32. 


Trans. 45. 


Intrans. 51. 


Intrans. 62. 


Intrans. J 72. 


have stood, 74. 


or stand. 75. 


77. 
81. 
Shall stand. 82. 
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APPENDIX IL. 


EXAMPLES OF INVESTIGATION. 


I. 
STA. 101. ora(ao). 
(ordyu.) (102. ordpat.) 


Zoray, as, a, | Od. &. 306. and freq. Il. M. 56. 105. éordunv. 


ordyat. 106. oraiunr. 


. orde, (6). | 


ordw. 13. oro. 113. ordpa. 














. €ora.* gorw. (foraut.) 152. (€orapa.) torapas. 
. éordés.— EoTos. 

. eorav.t—éordoay, Il. M. 55. 

. eordvas. 





goraa." éor&. torn. 


. éorads, ews, Ion. 





. éotalny. 





éoraxa.* or éornka, 
éornkos. 
éoThrev. o1pt. 





pans 


* Srdow is also found.  “Eorauer, &c., both Propens. 
° “Eornre, Il. A. 243. 246. == éorare, you stand. 


* “Eordxa, I have set, is rather an irregular Aorist of the Simple verb. 


: Lorie éornv. 16. orainv. 
. oTHVAL. 
| orhow.* 132. orhoopa. Shall stand, be set. Sometimes, 
shall HAVE set up. 
| gornoa. 145. éornodunv. Always, have wan set up. 
Lorii( 61). 


and Pret. 


l. 

Mitto, 2. 

ire facio, 4. 

moveo: 5. 

reflex. 7. 
moveo me P 

se Bb ie 

Mittor, eo. 12. 

14. 

15. 

17. 

21. 

Eo, vado. 22. 

24. 

25. 

27. 

31. 


Ire faciam. 32. 


34 


35. 
37. 


41. 


42. 
45. 
47. 


51. 
52. 
54. 
55. 
57. 


61. 
62. 
64. 
65. 
67. 
71. 
72. 
74, 
75. 
V7. 
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II. 
BA. F 
102. (Bduu): as pdua, ordua, 
| %payat, eXpyucr, pdpvauas, 
fay. ” wéraual, Tdvupol, wyamal, 
none Kpémop.au. 
BAC). * 112, Béoua, or Bdopat ii. oO. 194. 
Bdw* Béw, o. with the acquired sense 
Bas. _ of 102. eam, eo. It may 
Zénv. 16. Bainv. , or may not be future. 
Bijva. Bayer. 
(Bdvw) Baivw. 
Balywy, &e. 
| Bdow, Bhow. 132. Bhoouc. Ibo. 
135. é@nodunv? ebhoero. 
670... 145. e@noduny’ éhoaro. 
péea., Béapos. 
Bi6as, and Bi6ev, and Beas. See 5éd:ua:, under Aie. 
Be6a’ vat. 
Bé€aa. 
Bebaus. 
Be@nna. 
Be€nrws. 
€BeChrew. 
Be@nxévai. 


Y Ba, like Xra, in its Simple Primary forms, seems to work without as- 


suming e or o. 


* Ba'rny, 3 dual; e6doav, and 2éav, and Bd, 3 plur. See dv, p. 121. note*. 

* Kardéa, Aristoph. Vesp. 979., Rane, 35., %uéa, Ibid. 377. ea, Pheen. 
203., Aristoph. freq. 

"E6a, Nubes, 30. 


I 3 
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II. 
l. “Ae, Or da. - 

I a, or au, 2. “Aw.” 102. dduau. 
blow hot, with 
open mouth; 5. &ov.° 
especially as 7. &ew*" or &va. 
in sleep. Act., 
LI blow up, 
full; ice. in- 12. taw.e Thesame. 112, dadua.’ Iam infatuated. 
flate: hence 
inspire, In & 
bad sense, tn- 
fatuate, befool, 
lead to evil. 

The same. 22. adrw. 

I befooled, 45. “adoa® doa. 145. ’adodunv.* I was befooled, or 
vitiated. played the fool, recipr. ’ad- 


aénvi. I was befooled. 


From &%# comes the verbal adjective ards, satiable; and hence é&aros, in- 
satiable, never to be filled or have enough, contr. dros. From ddw, &aros, 
vitiable, violable; and hence ddaros, inviolable. See Buttmann, Lexil. in 
adaros. He should not have objected to tracing up ddw to &w as its root; the 
second a coming not by a supposed resolution of the « in &#, but by a regular 
formative assumption of perpetual occurrence. 


> Aide, Od. E. 478., T. 440. The primary element is a; becoming &e or 
&a, with the mutable or omissible « or a. 

© “Aev, Apollon. Rhod. I. 605. 

4 *Acueva, Il. @. 70. “auevau. 

¢ Neither ais uniformly of the same length, which appears unaccountable. 

* BuTrMann justly objects to ’aara (Il. T. 91.129.), and “acaro (T. 95.), 
being used actively, befools, befooled; and for the latter would read “aace: 
why should he not read dare: for the former? (See his Lexilogus.) Ada, 
though not found in use, is as regular as daca. , 

® ‘aaoas, Il. ©. 237. “adoev, Od. &. 296, 297. “aaoay, Il. A. 340., T. 187.; 
Od. K. 68. doe, Od. A. 61. &eoa, I breathed open-mouthed in sleep, is the 
same. 

h ‘Gacduny, Il. 1. 116., T. 135, *aa’caro, Il. 1. 533., A. 340. 

i -adocOny, Dl. m1. 685., T. 136. ado, Od. A. 503., IL. T. 113. 'adoOers, Od. 
$. 301. 

The verb aréw, whence the Participle ’dréovra (Il. r. 332.), and aréovres 
(Herod. VII. 223.), is a distinct verb intransitive, to be foolish, mad. Burt- 
MANN says it is from &rn, notwithstanding its a is short. © 

’"Ardw also, whence ‘drwuévn (Soph. Antig. 17.), and ‘arduevos (Eur. Sup. 
182.), is also a distinct verb active; the sense is the same as ddtw. It is 
Attic, never Epic. Quere by Metath. for adrw ? 
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IV. 
Al. 


Zdiov. I feared; fled. Il. r. 556. P. 666. 
X. 251.3; also, (é)dfecoy. They urged on. 
IL. 3. 584. 


Sievrau. Are urged, run. Il. ¥. 475. 


8lecOa. To be chased; to fly. Il. M. 
304.; also, to drive. Il. M. 276. 


The opposite meanings in these forms render it difficult, if not impossible, 
to determine whether they are Primary forms, the Secondary being disused ; 
or vice versa. 


22. Seidw. I fear. 

32. (Selow). Aristid. II. p. 168. 132. defoouc:. Shall fear. 
45. %eoa. e€&5eca, Hom. I feared. 

47. Seioa. : 


51. 5e5i(6:), as xexav, Vesp. 373. | 
52. 5é5yu, plur. dddmuev, dedcre. 145. (S€8uu.) See LVII. 


54, Sedias. . as réripas 

55. %idw, as éorav, plur. edddiay. epOuuan. f 
57. (Sedlvas.) Sed{uey, or Sedluev. AdAupau. 

61. Kéxupau. 

62. dé51a and defdia, plur. dedfaper. KéKAUBAL. 

64. mwépupas. 

65. %&éSiov, or eédcer, plur. ddedlecay. téraua, &e. 


67. dSed:évas. 


72. 8é0nKa, Sel8oxna, I fear. 


V. 
$01. . 
Corrumpo. Q, | POlw. 102. (p@loua.) Corrumpor. p6{wpar 
Act. trans. | con]. 
5. ép6ce. Ll. 5. 446. 

Corrumpor. 22. $0, Ion. ¢éivw, Att. 
gen. intran. 
Corrumpam. 32. [pefcw. | ' 182. p@lcoua. Pass. 


Act. trans. 


Trans. 45. [eoeura. 





145. epbioduny. P. 


152. ep@ipar. 
154. p@iuevos. 


155. épOipny. 
157. pOloOa. 


Pass. 
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VI. 
1. | AE, or dée. 
I owe, bind =. | €w. det. Debet. 102. Séoua:. Debeor, 
over. 4. ligor, ligatum 
5. | @eev, or ov. habeo. 
7. | dely. 
I am owed to 
another : I 
am owed 12. déew. Sect. Debetur, is wanted: 112. deotpua. 
anything 14. dear. or debitum habet, wants, 
by another. 15. é5¢eov, ovv. in the character of. 
17. deiv. creditor. 
I shall bind. 32. | s4ow.| denow, I shall want. 132. d4coum, Sehooua. 
Senoe, Imperson. 
there will want. ° 
I bound. 45. cae é5énoa, I wanted. 145. enoduny, edenoduny. 





edénoe, impers. 
there wanted. 


This root, though ending in a vowel in its Simple form, appears to assume 
e and o verbally. From the forms dehow, é5énoa, it should seem certain that 
Séew, NOt Séw, is the form of this verb, which has the meaning, J want; which 
meaning is also that of d€oua, the Passive of 5é@. The inference is, that déew 
is the old Passive of déw. 

Aéw, debeo, means I owe, or bind over anything to any object ; and hence, 
I bind, in any way. Then déew and dou mean ‘4 am owed any thing ; whence 
actively, Z want, I crave, I have need of it. Correspondingly we have, iv of 
Ynoa, which I fastened to it, Il.0. 469. See also Il. 2. 73., Od. A. 380. ; 
and édueio 8 dicev, 1. e. enoer, he wanted me, Il. =. 100. Ajoe, he bound, 
should be written without the circumflex. 

Ae is not a Passive like doxez* but it belongs to the Active d¢w, debeo. Aci, 
debet. Ti 8 Set woreuSepeven Tpdeoow Apyeious; What obliges that the Greeks 
Jight with the Trojans ? 

TloAAod 5e¢ would be correctly, Zt owes or obliges by much: but the use is 
changed, as though it were deei, It wants by much, i.e. it is a long way off, 
: éut moseiv, that I should do, &c. Moddod séw, [ want by much, I am far from, 
&c., is an equal departure from correctness. 

Were not dedw and devéw the original forms of this verb ? 


ie Sere. 
2. | oKxédAw. 


15. fondnv. oxaalny. p. Have been dried up. oxhaea. 
17. oxAtvas. p. 


oKEAAW. | act. Dry up. 


32. | oKAhow | a. Shall dry. 132. cxAfooua. p. Shall be dried. 
72. ecxdrnxa. p. Have been dried. 


Dry up. 





22. 
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VIII. 
1. ATe. 
Act. trans. 2. | ato. 102. Steuc. Pass. or intrans. 
mergo, or 4. mergor, subeo. II. E. 
subire cogo. 5, ——. 140. Aristuph. Vesp. 
7.—. 148. Thesm. 253. Od. 
n. 495. 
11. 30(6). 
Intrans. 12. dvéw, diw. 
mergor, 14. dus.§ Aristoph. Pl. 204. karadvonevow, Hom. Hy. 
subeo. 15. éduv. 80. Eis ‘Epunv. 297. sub- 
17. d0va. euntis. 
21. , 
Intrans. 22. dive. taking the sense of dvdw. (qu. ddvaya.'’ subeor.) 
mergor. 24. ; 
25. eduvoy. dive. not dive. 
27. . 
Ac. tr. 31. 
mergam. 32. | dvow. | taking the sense of vw. 132. dicoua. Pass. or intrans. 
34. : 
35. ——. . 135. eduvaduny. 
31 eee 
41, ——. 
42, ——. 
44, ——. 
Ac. tr. 45. | ebira | id. 145. é3icduny. Pass. or in- 
trans. same as édup. 
47. ——. 
51. : 
52. (Sedtus.) see Siw, SeBipu. 
54. : 
55. -——. 
57. ——. 
61. ——. 
62. ——. 
Gaps, 
65. ——. 
67. ——. 
71. é 
72. 5é5uxa. intrans. 
74. : 
75. 8e5uxnv. Theocr. I. 102. for ev. 
77. ‘ 


k In pvorta (Callim. Dian. 95.) we trace the form of dvdwv, duwv: but per- 
haps the uncertain length of v does not admit of any complete sifting of these 
forms; and in the same form it will sometimes be long, and sometimes short. 
Avorra is found in use intransitively (Hom. Od. E. 272.). “ Dicitur etiam sol 
Sve, d8wv also (Il. &. 237.) : subaud. brd yi, seu yatay ; quod in soluta ora- 
tione est usitatum ; ut docet Bud., qui et dve~ a Theophr. pro mergere seu 
immergere, ac dvecOu pro mergi et sidere poni scribit.” Scap. v. d0vw. "Hédtos 
8 up gv, Od. E. 225. So érpage, he nourished, is used like érpdon, he thrived, 
was nourished, soluta oratione. So $éfw transitive, Il. =. 466., is used intran- 
sitively, Od. B. 368. 

' Possibly from Avvw, treated as a Primary Root, the Passive dvvayua: may 
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IX. 


Produce. Il. z. 148, 102. (i’ouu.) Produced. Od. 
149. z. 347. | 1. 109. 








. 13. piw. Iam produced, I arise. 
14. pis, also gves. Produced. 

15. épuv, also ép’ny (late). 

La guva, also pufjva. 





32. | pvow. | Shall produce. a. 132. pdcoua. Produced, arise. 














72. wépuxa. p. Have arisen. ; : 


This root, like the preceding, in its Primary Simple form (not the redupli- 
cate), seems to assume ¢ and o in its verbal formations, like roots ending in 
consonants. 


have arisen, subeor; and thence possum. Observe odua, &yana, udpvapat, 
kpepapa, &c. 

Matthiee remarks upon xpéeuoyu, that it “probably arose from the re- 
gular perfect (reduplicate) passive, xexpéuaua:, not in use; with which it 
agrees also in signification, I have been hung ; consequently, I hang.” 

Whether these forms be referred to the order of Reduplicates, or that of 
Simple Verbs for their origin, it should be observed that in either case they 
are of the Primary character ; and belong only to 102. or 152. dua cer- 
tainly belongs to the former; and xpéyapa, if for Kexpduayat, to the latter. 
See the General Paradigm, LX XXII. 102. 152. 
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X. 


Ll. Ta. This shows yévw, a Tertiary to yo, assuming the character of a Primary, 
2. yout. and giving out new derivatives. The existence of yd, ydw, &c., is proved 
4. yds. by the known reduplicates yeyas, yéyaa, &c. (See XXVIII.,) note’. 
5. eyay. Conjectures must be admitted. 
7. ydvos 
1]. yde. 
12. ydw, or ydam. 
14. yas, or yavs. 
15. éydoy, or ev. 
17. yaveu. 
As TERTIARY. As PRIMARY. 
21. ydve, or yéve . 1. yéve.™ ‘yevou, “E:schyl. 
22. yévw. 2. yévw. yévoua, yérnra, Hom. 
24. yévwv. 4. yévew. : yevopnevos, Thucyd. 
25. &yevor. éyevounv. Produced.| 5. %yevor. evyevounv, Hom. 
27. yevew. 7. yévew. yeverOau, Hom. 
ll. yevée. yvde, O01. TO conceive. 
12. yevéw.® yvdu. To know. 
14. yevéwr. vous. 
15. éeyéveor. éyévoov, wy. 
17. yeveiv. yvavas. 
52. yéya, yéeyauer. 
54. yeyos. 
32. yevéow, How.  yvoow. yevhoopa.  yvorouai. 
57. yeyduer, Ol. LX. 164., I. E. 248. Soph. Shall be born. Soph., 
s fEsch., Eur. 
62. yéyaa, Hom. yeydoua, Hy. 
64. yeyaus, Hom. Ven. 198., 45. éyeva, or eyewwa. eéyewdaunv, Hom. Have 
Shall be eyévera, naa. . 2yvwoa. had born. 
born. , 
72. yeryaKa, nKa. 52 yéyera, or yeyévapar, OY yeyévopas.° 
77. yeyanew, Pind. Ol. VI. 83. yéyova.? freq. intrans. ylyvoua, ‘yelvouar, or 
_yeyovas, Hom. rvyivomas. 
" éyeydvew, Hom. 
62. vyeyévea. 
72. yeyevnka. eyvwna. yeyevrnouat, eyvwopuat, 
or yeyevnc. 


™ Obs. yévu, a joint, knot of a branch. 


n Tevvdw, genero, pario. 

° Peyevolyeba, Il. N. 485. 

P Or, yéyva* whence gigno (yiyyw) ; whence yyvdéonw, or yivéorw: the forms of which 
ought to be kept distinct from those of ya, &c. (11. 17. ). It will be seen, also, mae the 
form yeyova, péenova, &c., is not to be confounded with yéyaa, néuaa, &e. 


aL 


ike TENTWKA. 


yeyévnro, Thucyd. 


e 
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APPENDIX III. 


MOST ANCIENT ELEMENTS. 


THERE may have been an age, the very earliest of the language, in which the 
Preter Form was more elementary than the Propensitive, as is the case in 
the Hebrew ; and the Third Person was taken first. There are, however, in 
fact, no traces of such a system now to be depended upon. It might be thus:— 


ACTIVE FORMS. 


Ture, Infinitive. - TUTOY, Participial. 
TUTE, Imperative. TUMel, Propensitive. 
erure, Preterite, 3d P. 


The final ¢ is not always radical, but mutable or omissible. 

The similarity of the first three forms, suppesing no augment in the Pre- 
ter, is constantly exemplified in the Hebrew, unpointed, which was doubt- 
less the original condition of that language; and the same may be observed 
in English verbs: e.g. Set, beat, split, hit, shut, bid, let, put. 


INFLEXIONS. 
PRETER. 
TUTE, TUNES, Tumev OY ov’ 
TUTOTAY, TUMETE, TUROMEY. 


ParticrP1AL Form : 
of which Numbers and Genders are considered elementary, but not Cases. 


TUTTOV, TuUnmovga, OF 00a. 
TUTOVTES, TUTOUCGL. 
PROPENSITIVE. 
TUTEL, TUTNEIS, TUTTO 
TUTOUCl, OO, TUREITE, TUTOULLEY, OMEV. 


PASSIVE FORMS. 








Tumee, Infinitive. turevs, or es. Participle. 
TUMEE, Imperative. TUMEEL. Propensitive. 
ETUTEE, Preterite. ° 
INFLEXIONS. 
TUNEE, TUNEES, TUREEY TUWEVS, OF Et, TUMELTR 
TUMEETOY, TUNEETE, TUTEOMEY. TUNEVTES, TUNER. 
TUMEEL, El, TUMEELS, ELS, TUTTEO, 0° 
TUMEOUCL, OVC. TUTEELTE, €ITE, TUREOULEY, OULEV. 
LZ = MPR 
AM he SUR, 
N aeieer Nfs 
oy SE aS 
~ ates, ae ee hee weve A 
° OTe ME i Rt “ 1 ee an 
tke Say 
NIRS soiree (oe 
ee ee 
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Knapp’s Gramina Britannica - 14 


Lindley's Theory of Horticulture - 16 
s Outline of the First Prin- 
ciples of Horticulture - ib. 
ae Guide to the Orchard and 
Kitchen Garden - - ib. 
ee Introduction to Botany - 15 
ad Natural System of Botany ib. 


se Flora Medica - - - 16 
“ Se led! Botany - ib. 
s¢ Synopsis of British Flora ib. 
Loudon’s Hortus Britannicus - 
es “  Lignosis Londinensis ib, 

« Ency clopedia of Trees 
and Shrubs - - 16 
ee s Gardening ib. 
“e “e Plants - 17 

*e Suburban Garden and 
Villa Companion - ib. 

Cemeteries and Church- 
yards ib. 

Repton’ s Landscape Gardening and 
Landscape Architecture = - 24 
Rivers’s Rose Amateur’s Guide ib. 
Roberts On the Vine - ib. 


Rogers’s Vegetable Cultivator - 25 


Smith’s Introduction to Botany 26 

6 English Flora -— - ib. 
CHRONOLOCY. 

Blair’s Chronological Tables - 4 


Nicolas’s Chronology of History - 22 
Riddle’s Ecclesiastical Chronology 24 


COMMERCE AND MERCAN- 
TILE AFFAIRS. 


M‘Culloch’s Dictionary of Com- 
merce and Commer. Navigation - 20 
Steel’s Shipmaster's Assistant  - 


CEOGRAPHY & ATLASES. 
Butler’s Sketch of Ancient and 


Modern Geography - 5 
‘¢ Atlas of Modern Geography ne 

$e ae Ancient do. - - 
Hall’s New General Atlas —- - 0 


M‘Culloch’s Dictionar Geogra- 


phical, Statistical, a 


ib 
d Historical 20 matty at's Masterman Ready - - + ib 


Pages 

Malte-Brun’s Geography _ - - 18 
Maunider's Freasury of Geography 

and History 20 

Murray's Encyelop. “of Geography - 22 

Walker's British Atlus - 3l 


HISTORY. 


Addison’s History of the Knights 
Templars - 3 
Bell's History of Russia - 4 
Bloomfield’s ‘Translation of Thu- 
cydides - ib. 
Cooley's History of Maritime and 
Inland Discovery - - - 7 
Crowe's History of France - ib. 
Dunham's History of Spain and 
Portugal — - 8 
ee History of Europe dur- 
ing the Middle Ages - ib. 
History of the German 
Empire - 
&¢ History of Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway - ib. 
s History of Poland - 
Fergus’s History of United ciate 
of America - - 8 
Grattan’s History of Netherlands - ib. 


Keightley’ s Outlines of History - 6 
History of Englund - lf 

“ Elementary do. - = ib. 

« History of Greece = -_— ib, 

“ Elementary do. - = + ib. 

‘e History of Rome - ib. 

ss Elementary do. - — - ib. 

“ Hist.of Roman Empire ib. 

ss Questions on the above ib. 
Histories, separate = - - ib. 


M‘Culloch’s Dictionary, Historical, 
Geographical, and Statistical - 20 

Mackintosh’s History of England - 18 

Mauni¢er’s ap EESSULY of History and 


Geography - - 20 
Moore's History of Ireland - + 2) 
Rome, History of - - 23 
Russell's Correspondence of the 

Duke of Bedford - - - 2 


Scott’s History of Scotland - ib. 
Sismondi’s History of the Fall of 
Roman Empire - 6 
a6 History of the Italian 
Republics - ib. 
Stebbing’s History of the Christian 
Church - 27 
ih History of Reformation ib. 
Switzerland History of- - - 29 
Thirlwall’s History of Greece - ib. 
Turner’s History of England - 


JUVENILE BOOKS, 
INCLUDING MRS. MARCET’S WORKS. 
Boy’ 8 (the) Country Book - - 1 


9 
Own Book - - - 5 
Ladies’ (the Young) Book - 3 
Marcet’s Conversations — 
On the History of England 
On aia 
On Natural hilosophy - 
On Political Economy — - 
On Vegetable Physiology 
For Children - 
‘6 6 The Game of Grammar 
«Mary's Grammar -_—_- 
s¢ John Hopkins’s Notions of 
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Political Economy - — - ib. 

“ Willy's Holidays - - ib. 
“ «Stories for Young 

Children - ib, 


sé The Seasons - - 











2 ANALYTICAL INDEX TO CATALOGUE OF NEW WORKS. 





MEDICINE. 
Pages 
Bull’s Hintsto Mothers-  - - 5 
«ft Management of Children ib. 
Copland’s Dictionary of Medicine 7 
Elliotson’s Human Vhysiology 8 
Frankum On Enlarged Abdomen 9 


Holland’s Medical Notes - - ll 


Macleod On Rheumatism - ih. 

Pereira On Food and Diet - 23 

Reece’s Medical Guide - - _ 24 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

4 

Bray’s Philosophy of Necessity 5 

Cavendish’s Debates - 6 


Clavers’s Forest Life - - 
Colton’s Lacon - 
Dendy’s Philoso ophy of Mystery 
Good’s Book of Nature - 
Graham’s English - — - 
ef Helps to English Graramar i ib 
Guest’s Mabinogion _ - 10 
Holfand’s Progressive Education - ib. 
Howitt’s Rural Life of England - 12 
“ Visits to Remarkable Places ib. 
“ Student-Life of Germany - ib. 
a“ Rural and Domestic Life 


Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary 


of Germany - - ib. 
bal Colonisation and Chris- 
tianity - - - - ib. 


Physician - 15 
Historical 


Life of a Travellin 
PEAY Critical an 


18 
Mine cont the Valuation of Annuities 
and Assurance on Lives, &c. - 21 
Morgan On Assurances, “Annuities, 
and Reversions - - Ib. 
Moreen (De) On Probabilities - #7 
Peter Plymley’s Letters- - - 26 


Seaward’s Narrative of Shipwreck - ib. 
Smith’s (Rev. Sydney) Works: - ib. 
Taylor’s Statesman - - 


NATURAL HISTORY (tN 
; GENERAL. 


Catlow's Popular Concholo, - 6 
Gray’ sFiguresofMolluscousAnimals 9 

Genera of Birds - 9 
Jenyns’s British Vertebrate Animals 13 
Kirby and Spence’s Entomology - 14 


Reeve's Concholo unas Systematica - 24 

Stephens’s British Coleoptera - 27 

Swainson i oe Pp eaty of Natural - 
tor - - 

ef Ou: rupeds - -  - ib. 

7 Birds -  - - id. 


s¢ Animals in Menageries - ib. 
fa Fish, Amphibians, and 


Reptiles - ib. 
« Insects - - - - ib. 
“ Malacology - ib. 
“ Habits and Instincts of y 

Animals - ib. 


Taxiderm 

Turton’s *e Shells of theBritishTslands 31 
Waterton’s Essays on Natural Hist. ib. 
Westwood’s Classification of Insects 32 


NOVELS AND WORKS OF 
FICTION. 
Doctor tine) Se Meredith - 21 
Doctor Mt , 7 7 
Howitt’s (; ary) Neighbours - - 12 
Home - - - ib. 
Ingemann’s King Eric and the 
Bu tlaws - 13 
James’s Eva St. Clair - - - 1 
ee Novels - - ib. 
moti: Masterman Ready - (19 
Rambles of the Emperor Ching Tih 16 
ONE-VOLUME 
- ENCYCLOPADDIAS AND 
DICTIONARIES. 


noes Encyclopedia of Rural 


Bronce’ 8 Dictionary of Science, 
Literature,and Art = - - 5 

Copland’s Dictionary of Medicine - 7 

Gwilt's Encyclopedia of Architec- 
ture - - 10 


Pages 


Johnson's Farmer’s Encyclopedia- 13 
Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Trees 


and Shrubs - - 16 
" Encyclopedia of Gar- ; 
dening ib. 
ae Encyclopedia of ‘Agri- . 
culture - ib. 
& Encyclopedia of Plants - 17 
M‘Culloch’s Dictionary, Geogra- 
phical, Statistical, 
and Historical ~ 20 
sd Dictionary, Practical, 
T heoreticat, &e. of 
Commerce — - 21 


Murray's Encyclopedia of Geogra- 
h 


phy 22 
Savage’s Dictionar y of Printing - 25 
Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manulac. 

tures, and Mines - - - 3i 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Aikin’s (Dr.) British Poets - - 26 
Baillie’s New Dramas - - - 3 

se Plays of the Passions - ib. 
Bowdler’s Family Shakespeare - 15 
L. E. L.'s Poetical Works = - - 26 


Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome 18 
Milton’s L’Allegro and Il Penseroso 21 


Montgomery’s Poetical Works - ib. 
Moore’s Poetical Works - - ib. 
es Lalla Rookh, medium St0. ib. 

“e “ ‘“ fep. 8vo. ib. 

“cs Trish Melodies - - - ib. 
Moral of Flowers - - ‘ye ib. 
Southey’s Poetical Works - = 27 
“ British Poets - - - 6 
Spirit of the Woods - - - 27 
omson’s Seasons - - - 29 


POLITICAL ECONOMY 
AND STATISTICS. 
M‘Culloch’s Geographicat, Statisti- 


cal, and Historical Dictionary - 20 
Political Economy - ib. 


Smith's Wealth of Nations - - 7 
al gear s Statistical Tables - ib. 
ooke’s Historyof Prices - - 30 
RELIGIOUS AND MORAL 
WORKS, ETC. 

Bellamy’s Bible - - - 4 
Bloomfield’s Greek Testament - ib. 
&¢ College and School do. ib. 

“ Greek & English Lexi- 
conto NewTestament ib. 


Burder’s Oriental Customs - - 
Burns’s Christian Eanlosophy 
Calicott’s Scripture Herbal 
Dibdin’s Sunday eh - 
Doddridge’s Family Expositor 
Ford’s New Devout Communicant 
“« Century of Prayers — - ib. 
Harcourt’s Doctrine of the Deluge 10 
Kippis’s Collection of Hymns, wre 14 
Marriage Gift- — - 19 
O'Sullivan Of the Apostacy re- 
dicted by St aul 
Parkes’s Domestic Duties —- ib 
Pearson’s Prayers for Families = - 
Riddle’s Letters from a Godfather - 
Robinson's Greek& EnglishLexicon 
to the New Testament 
Sandford’s EnglishFemaleWorthies_ ib. 
ee Female Improvement - ib. 
“© On Woman~ - - - 
Tate’s History of St. Paul - 
ay Aaa s Translation of Dore: Mel- 
- 8 
Turner’s Sacred History - - = - 8i 
Wardlaw’s Sermons - ib. 
«« _ On Socinian Controversy ib. 
White On the Gospel - 


RURAL SPORTS. 


Bainbridge’s Fly-fisher’s Guide - 3 
Blaine’s cite en of Sports - 4 
Hansard’s Fishi ales - - 
Hawker’s Instructions toSportsmen ib 


Martingale’s S rting Scenes - 2 
Ronalds's Fly-fisher’s Entomology 24 
Thacker’s Courser’s Companion - 29 


“ 


Coursing Rules - ~- ib. 








THE SCIENCES IN CENERAL 
AND MATHEMATICS. 
Pages 


Bakewell’s Intreduction to Geology 
Brande’s Dictionary of Science, 


Literature, and Art - - - 5 
Brewster's Optics - ib. 
Bischoff On the Heat of the Globe- 4 
Conversations on Mineralogy - 7 

. De la Beche On the Geology of 
Cornwall, &c. ib. 
Donovan's Chemistr - 8 
Farey On the Steam bagine - - #8 
Fosbroke On the Arts, Manneis, 

Manufactures, and institutions 

of the Greeks and Romans - - 9 
Greener’ s Science of Gunnery - 10 

Onthe Gun - ~ ib. 

Herschel’ Natural Philosophy - ll 

Astronomy - - ib. 

Holland's Manufactures in Metal - ll 

Kane's Elements of Chemistry - 14 

Kater and Lardner’s Mechanics - id. 

Lardner’ 3 Cabinet Cyclopedia - 15 
Hydrostatics and Pneu- 

matics - - ib. 

of Electricity & Magnetism ib 

- Arithmetic - ib. 

a Geometry - 2  - ib. 

si Treatise on Heat - - ib. 

Lioyd On Light and Vision - - 46 


Mackenzie's Enotes of Visior - 18 


Marcet’s (Mrs.) Conversations on 
the Selene, &c. - 18—19 
Moseley’ 3 Practical Mechanics - 22 


Engineering& Architecture ib. 
Narrien's Elements: o | Geometry - ib. 


Parnell On Roads - - - 22 

Pearson's Practical ‘Astronomy - 23 
Phillips’s Paleozoic Fogale of 

Cornwall, - ib. 

se Guide to Gecleg - ib. 

< Treatise on ology - id. 


ie Introduct. to Mineralogy ib. 
Portlock’s Report on the Geology 
of Londonderr - ib 


Powell’s Natura Philoso h - 24 
Roberts's Dictionary of Geo ogy - ib. 
witkingon’ s Engines of War - - 32 
Wood On Railroads - - - ib. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND 
CUIDE BOOKS. 
Addison’s History of the Temple 
Church 3 
“ Guide to ditto - - ib. 
Britton’s Picture of London - - 6 
Guide to all the Watering Places in 
Great Britain - 10 
Wellbeloved’s Tom under the 
Romans - - - 3i 
TRANSACTIONS OF 
SOCIETIES. 
Transactions of the ap cmolonical 
Fees 30 
6“ Zoologic Society ib. 
ae Linnean Society - ib. 
“c Institution of Civil 
Engineers - ib. 
“ Royal Institute of 


British Architects ah 
Proceedings of the Zoological Society 24 


TRAVELS. 
China, Last Yearin, - - - 6 
De Custine’s Russia - - 7 
Laing’s Notes of a Traveller - - - 15 
es Residence in Norway - ib. 
-s Tour in Sweden - - 14 
Strong’s Greece as a Kingdom - 28 
Wilde’s Travels in Austria - - 32 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 
AND AFFAIRS. 


Cherry On the Art of Shoeing Horses 6 
Morton’ 8 Veterinary Medicine - 22 
*¢ ~= Toxicological Chart ae 
Percivall’s ippopathology - 
Anatomy of the Horse - ib 
“pooner On the Foot and Leg of 
the Horse - 
$e On the Influenza of Horses ib. 
Thomson’s Animal Chemistry - 29 
Turner’s Experiments on Animals 30 
«¢ On the Foot of the Horse - 31 
White's Veterinary Art - - 
sé Cattle Medicine. - - 




















CATALOGUE, 


&c. &e. 


ADDISON.—THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 


By C. G. Appison, of the Inner Temple. 2d Edition, enlarged, 1 vol. square crown 8vo. with 
Illustrations, 188s. cloth. 


ADDISON.—THE TEMPLE CHURCH IN LONDON: 


Its History and Antiquities. By C. G. App1son, Esq., of the Inner Temple; Author of 
“The History of the Knights Templars.» Square crown 8vo. with Six Plates, 5s. cloth. 


ADDISON.—A FULL AND COMPLETE GUIDE, HISTORICAL 
AND DESCRIPTIVE, TO THE TEMPLE CHURCH. (From Mr. Addison’s “ History of 
the Temple Church.’’) Square crown 8vo. Is. sewed. 


AIKIN.—THE LIFE OF JOSEPH ADDISON. 


Illustrated by many of his Letters and Private Papers never before published. By Lucy 
AIKIN. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait from Sir Godfrey Kneller’s Picture. 18s. cloth. 


BAILLIE’S (JOANNA) NEW DRAMAS. 


3 vols. 8vo. 41. 16s. boards. 


BAILLIE’S (JOANNA) PLAYS ON THE PASSIONS. 


8 vols. 8vo. #1. 118. 6d. boards. 


BAINBRIDGE.—THE FLY-FISHER’S GUIDE, 


Illustrated by Coloured Plates, representing upwards of 40 of the most useful Flies, accarately 
copied from Nature. By G.C. BAINBRIDGE. 4th Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


BAKEWELL.—AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY. 


Intended to convey Practical Knowledge of the Science, and comprising the most important 
recent discoveries; with explanations of the facts and phenomena which serve to confirm or 
invalidate various Geological Theories. By RoBERT BAKEWELL. Fifth Edition, considerably 
enlarged, 8vo. with numerous Plates and Woodcuts, 21s. cloth. 


BAYLDON.—ART OF VALUING RENTS AND TILLAGES, 


And the Tenant’s Right of Entering and Quitting Farms, explained by several Specimens of 
Valuations; and Remarks on the Cultivation pursued on Soils in different Situations. 
Adapted to the Use of Landlords, Land-Agents, Appraisers, Farmers, and Tenants. 5th 
Edition, re-written and enlarged, by JoHN DONALDSON. With a Chapter on the Tithe-Com- 
mutation Rent-Charge, by a Gentleman of much experience on the Tithe Commission. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. cloth. 


BAYLDON.—TREATISE ON THE VALUATION OF PROPERTY 


FOR THE POOR’S RATE; shewing the Method of Rating Lands, Buildings, Tithes, Mines, 
Woods, Navigable Rivers and Canals, and Personal Property: with an Abstract of the Poor 
Laws relating to Rates and Appeals. By J.S. BAYLDON, Author of “ Rents and Tillages.” 
1 vol. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 
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BELL.—LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT ENGLISH POETS. 


By RoBeErt BELL, Esq. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 128. cloth. 


BELL.—THE HISTORY OF RUSSIA, 


From the Earliest Period to the Treaty of Tilsit. By RoBERT BEL, Esq. 8 vols. fcp. 8vo. 
with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth, 


BELLAMY.—THE HOLY BIBLE, 


Newly Translated from the Original Hebrew only. By J. BELLAMY. 4to. Parts 1 to 8. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


Of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. To be continued Quarterly, in Half- 
volumes. Vol. 1, Part 1—Aa to AGATHOCLEA, 8vo. 12s. cloth. 
es » 2, completing Vol. 1—AGATHOCLES to ALEXANDER III. of Scotland, 
8vo. 128. cloth. 
Vol. 2, Part 1— ALEXANDER OF SELEUCIA to AMEILHON, 8vo. 12s. cloth. 
9 » 2, completing Vol. 2—AMEINOCLES to ANTELMI (LEONCE), 8vo. 128. 
cloth. 
*,* To be continued Quarterly.—The work will probably not exceed Thirty Volumes. 


There is also a Monthly issue in Parts, each containing one-third of the half-volame, 4s. sewed. 
Part 12 is published. 


BISCHOFF.—PHYSICAL, CHEMICAL, AND GEOLOGICAL 


RESEARCHES on the Internal Heat of the Globe. By Gustav Biscnorr, Ph.D. Professor 
of Chemistry in the University of Bonn. 2 vols. Vol. 1, 8vo. Plates and Woodcuts, 10s. bds. 


BLAINE.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF RURAL SPORTS ; 


Or, acomplete Account, Historical, Practical, aud Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, 
Racing, and other Field Sports and Athletic Amusements of the present day. By DELABERE 
P. BLAINE, Esq. Author of ‘Outlines of the Veterinary Art,’’ “ Canine Pathology,” &c. &c. 
Illustrated by nearly 600 Engravings on Wood, by R. Branston, from Drawings by Alken, 
T. Landseer, Dickes, &c. 1 thick vol. 8vo. pp. 1256, €2. 10s. bound in fancy cloth. 


BLAIR’S CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL TABLES, 


From the Creation to our time. New Edition, greatly improved, with Additions and Correc- 
tions from the most authentic Writers, printed in a convenient form, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. 


In the Press. 


BLOOMFIELD.—HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 


By THucyDIDES. Newly translated into English, and accompanied with very copious notes, 
Philological and Explanatory, Historical and Geographical. By the Rev. S. T. BLOOMFIELD, 
D.D. F.S.A. 8 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Plates, €2. 5s. boards. 


BLOOMFIELD.—THE GREEK TESTAMENT: 


With copious English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. By the Rev. S. T. 
BLOOMFIELD, D.D. F.S.A. 3d Edit. improved, 2 vols. 8vo. with a Map of Palestine, 40s. cloth. 


BLOOMFIELD.—COLLEGE & SCHOOL GREEK TESTAMENT ; 


With English Notes. By the Rev. S. T. BLOOMFIELD, D.D. New Edition.—Just ready. 


BLOOMFIELD.—GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE 


NEW TESTAMENT: especially adapted to the use of Colleges, and the Higher Classes in 
Public Schools; but also intended as a convenient Manual for Biblical Students in general. 
By Dr. BLOOMFIELD. Fcp. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 


BOSWORTH. — A DICTIONARY OF THE ANGLO-SAXON 


LANGUAGE: containing the Accentuation, the Grammatical Inflexions, the Irregular 
Words referred to their Themes, the Parallel Terms from other Gothic Languages, the 
Meaning of the Anglo-Saxon in English and Latin, and copious English and Latin Indexes, 
serving as a Dictionary of English and Anglo-Saxon, as well as of Latin and Anglo-Saxen. 
With a Preface, on the Origin and Connection of the German Tongues, a Map of Languages, 
and the Essentials of Anglo-Saxon Grammar. By the Rev. J. Boswortn, LL.D. Dr. Phil, 


eo of Leyden, &c. Royal 8vo. pp. 766, €2. 2s. boards. Cambridge, 1838. 
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PRINTED FOR LONGMAN, BROWN, AND CO. 5 


BOY’S OWN BOOK (THE): 


A Complete Encyclopedia of all the Diversions, Athletic, Scientific, and Recreative, of Boy- 
hood and Youth. 19th Edition, square 12mo. with many Engravings on Wood, 8s. 6d. boards. 


BRANDE.— A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, 


AND ART; comprising the History, Description, and Scientific Principles of every Branch 
of Human Knowledge; with the Derivation and Definition of all the Terms in General Use. 
Edited by W. T. BRANDE, F.R.S.L. & E.; assisted by JosepH CAUVIN, Esq. The various 
departments are by Gentlemen of eminence in each. 1 very thick vol. 8vo. pp. 1352, illustrated 
by Wood Engravings, £3, bound in cloth. London, 1842. 


BRAY.—THE PHILOSOPHY OF NECESSITY; 


Or, the Law of Consequences as applicable to Mental, Moral, and Social Science. By CHARLES 
Bray. 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 


BREWSTER.—TREATISE ON OPTICS. 


By Sir Davip Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S., &c. New Edition. 3 vol. fcp. 8vo. Vignette Title 
and 176 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. : : a ’ 


BRITTON.—THE ORIGINAL PICTURE OF LONDON: 


With a Description of its Environs. Re-edited, and mostly re-written, by J. Brirron, 
F.S.A. &c. 28th Edition, with upwards of 100 Views of Public Buildings, Plan of the Streets, 
and Two Maps, 18mo. 9s. neatly bound; with the Maps only, 6s. bound. 


BULL.—HINTS TO MOTHERS, 


For the Management of Health during the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room; 
with an Exposure of Popular Errors in connection with those subjects. By THoMAs BULL, 
M.D. Physician Accoucheur to the Finsbury Midwifery Institution, &c. &c. 3d Edition. 
1 vol. fep. 8vo. enlarged, pp. 336, 7s. cloth. London, 1841. 


BULL.—THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN, 


in HEALTH and DISEASE. By T. BuLL, M.D. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 





BURNS.—THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY ; 


containing the Doctrines, Duties, Admonitions, and Consolations of the Christian Religion. 
By JoHN Burns, M.D. F.R.S. 5th Edition, 12mo. 7s. boards. 


CONTENTS. 


Man is created for a Future State of Happiness; on the Means by which a Future State of 
Happiness is procured; of what is required of Man that he may obtain a Future State of 
Happiness; of the Nature of the Future State of Happiness; ofthe Preparation for the Future 
State of Happiness ; of Personal Duties; of Relative Duties ; of the Duties Men owe to God ; 
of the Admonitions and Consolations afforded by the Christian Religion. ° 


BUTLER.—SKETCH OF ANCIENT & MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


By SAMUEL But er, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry; and formerly Head 
Master of Shrewsbury School. New Edition, revised by his Son, 8vo. 9s. boards. 
The present edition has been carefully revised by the author’s son, and such alterations introduced as continually 


progressive discoveries and the latest information rendered necessary. Recent Travels have been constantly con- 


sulted where ny doubt or difficulty seemed to require it; and some additional matter has been added, both in the 
ancient and modern part. 


BUTLER.—ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


By the late Dr. BuTLER. New Edition; consisting of Twenty-three coloured Maps, from a 
New Set of Plates. Svo. with Index, 12s. half-bound. 


BUTLER.—ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY ; 


Consisting of Twenty-three coloured Maps. With Index. By the late Dr. BuTLER. New 
Edition. 8vo. 12s. half-bound. 


*,* The above two Atlases may be had, half-bound, in One Volume, in 4to. price 24s. 
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| BURDER.—ORIENTAL CUSTOMS, 


Applied to the Illustration of the Sacred Scriptures. By SAMUEL BurpDER, A.M. 3d Edit. 


with additions, fcp. 8vo. 88. 6d. cloth. ; 
| 
CATLOW.—POPULAR CONCHOLOGY ; 
| 


| —Kings and Government—War—Punishments—Religion—-Time and Seasons—Medicine— 
| Funerals, &c. 
| 
| 
| 


CALLCOTT.—A SCRIPTURE HERBAL. 


With upwards of 120 Wood Engravings. By Lapy CALLcoTT. Square crown 8vo. pp. 568, 
#€1. 58. cloth. 


This work contains an account of all the Plants, Drugs, Perfumes, and Gums, mentioned in the Bible ; with one 
or more woodcuts of every species (excepting two, of which no authentic figure can be obtained). The Bible names 
are retained, and the modern Botanic appeliations added , together with the Linnean class and order, and also the 
Natural orders, according to the latest authorities. The texts of Scripture in which the plants are mentioned are 
enumerated ; and an account of the growth, native country, and uses of the plants is given, collected from ancient 
and modern authors. 


CONTENTS. 
Houses and Tents—Marriage—Children—Servants—Food and Drink—Dress and Clothing— 
Presents and Visiting—Amusements—Books and Letters—Hospitality—Travelling—Respect 
and Honour—Agriculture—Cattle and Beasts— Birds, Insects, and Reptiles—Fruit and Wine 
Or, the Shell Cabinet arranged: being an Introduction to the Modern System of Conchology : 
with a sketch of the Natural History of the Animals, an account of the Formation of the Shells, 
and a complete Descriptive List of the Families and Genera. By AGNES CATLOW. Fcp. 8vo. 
with 312 Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


_ CAVENDISH’S (SIR HENRY) DEBATES OF THE HOUSE OF 
| COMMONS, during the Thirteenth Parliament of Great Britain, commonly called the 
Unreported Parliament. To which are appended, INustrations of the Parliamentary History 
of the Reign of George III., consisting of Unpublished Letters, Private Journals, Memoirs, 
&c. Drawn up from the Original MSS., by J. WricHT, Esq., Editor of the Parliamentary 
History of England. In 4 vols. royal 8vo. Vol. 1 is now ready, 25s. cloth. This work is 

also published in Parts, 6s. each, of which six are now published. 
‘These Reports (1768—1774) constitute a valuable addition to Hansard's Debates, and contain much curious 
matter—inter alia, upwards of one hundred new speeches of Burke ; they, in fact, go far to fill up a hitherto hopeless 


gap in our Parliamentary history—and the publication, with its important appendices, does at honour to the 
skill and industry of the discoverer and editor."—QuARTERLY REVIEW, No. 140, Sept. 1842—note, page 290. 


CHERRY.—THE ART OF SHOEING HORSES. 


By the SrEUR DE SOLLEYSEL. To which are added, Notes on his Practice. By FREDERICK 
CLIFFORD CHERRY, Principal Veterinary Surgeon, late to the Second LifeGuards. 8vo. pp. 80, 
58. cloth. 


CHINA.—THE LAST YEAR IN CHINA, 


To the Peace of Nanking: as sketched in Letters to his Friends, by a Field Officer actively 


oe in that Country. With a few concluding Remarks on our Past and Future Policy 
in China. 2d edition, revised. Fcp. 8vo. with Map, 7s. cloth. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
CHINESE NOVEL.—RAMBLES OF THE EMPEROR CHING 
| 
| 


Tih in Kéang Nan: a Chinese Tale. Translated by Tkin Shen ; with a Preface by JAMES 
LEGGE, D.D. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 


*‘ These rambles of the Haroun Alraschid of the Celestial Empire give a very curious, and, at the pre: 
a peculiarly interesting view of Chinese opinions, usages, and institutions,’ a1T’s MAGAZINE. Rear ovaren es 


CLAVERS.—FOREST LIFE. 


By Mary CLAVERs, an Actual Settler; Author of “A New Home, Who ’ll Follow??? 32 vols 
fcp. 8vo. pp. 642, 12s. cloth. i 


COLTON.—LACON ; OR, MANY THINGS IN FEW WORDS. 


By the Rev. C. C. Cotton. New Edition. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 


ee a improved, pp. 302, fcp. 8vo. with 22 Plates, 7s. 6d. cloth; with the plates coloured, 
s. cloth. 


The obec of this work is to enable children and young 
tions of their native country, by introducing to them, in a f 
Botany. For this purpose, the arrangement of Linnveus is 
few exceptions, is examined, and illustrated b 
foreign species. 


ersons to acquire a knowledge of the vegetable luc- 
‘miliar manner, the principles of the hinnean Systrin- ot 
brietly explained ; a native plant of each class, with a 
y an engraving; a short account is added of some of the principal 
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CONVERSATIONS ON MINERALOGY. 


With Plates, engraved by Mr. and Mrs. Lowry, from Original Drawings. 3d Edition, en- 
larged. 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. cloth. ; 


COOLEY.—THE HISTORY OF MARITIME AND INLAND 


DISCOVERY. By W. D. Coo.ey, Esq. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 


COPLAND.—A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE; 


comprising General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, 
and the Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and to the different Epochs of 
Life, with numerous approved Formule of the Medicines recommended. By JAMES COPLAND, 
M.D., Consulting Physician to Queen Charlotte’s Lying-in Hospital ; Senior Physician to the 
Royal Infirmary for Children ; Member of the Royal College of Physicians, London; of the 
Medical and Chirurgical Societies of London and Berlin, &c. Publishing in parts, of which 8 
have appeared.— Part 8 was published on November 4th. 


CROCKER.—ELEMENTS OF LAND SURVEYING. 


Fifth Edition, corrected throughout, and considerably improved and modernized, by T. G. 
Bunt, Land Surveyor, Bristol. To which are added, TABLES OF SIX-FIGURE LOGA- 
RITHMS, &c., superintended by RicHARD FARLEY, of the Nautical Almanac Establishment. 
1 vol. post 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

** The work throughout is entirely revised, and much new matter has been added ; there are new chapters, con- 
taining very full and minute Directions relating to the modern Practice of Surveying, both with and without the aid 


of angular instruments. The method of Plotung Estates, and Casting or Computing their Areas, are described, &c. 
&c. The chapter on Levelling also is new. 


CROWE.—THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 


From the Earliest Period to the Abdication of Napoleon. By E. E. Crowe, Esq. 3 vols. fcp. 
8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 


DAVY (SIR HUMPHRY).—AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY: 
With Notes by Dr. JOHN Davy. 6th Edition, 8vo. with 10 Plates, 16s. cloth. 


Contents : — Introduction — The General Powers of Matter which influence Vegetation — The Organization of 
Plants—Seils— Nature and Constitution of the Atmosphere, and its influence on Vegetables— Manures of Vegetable 
and Animal Origin Manures of Mineral Origin, or Fossil Manures—Improvement of Lands by Burning—Experi- 
ments on the Nutritive Qualities of ditlerent Grasses, &c. 


DE CUSTINE.—THE EMPIRE OF THE CZAR, &. 
By the Marauis DE CusTINE. Translated from the French. 8 vols. post 8vo.—Just ready. 


The Foreign Quarterly Review, No. 61 (just published), observes,— ‘The Marquis De Custine’s work on Russia is 
shortly to appear. It is described by those who have read fragments of it to be most violently hostile to Russia. 
Some very extraordinary circumstances are assigned as the cause of this tone of hostility.” 


DE LA BECHE.—REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORN- 


WALL, DEVUN, and WEST SOMERSET. By Henry T. DE LA BECHE, F.R.S. &c., 
Director of the Ordnance Geological Survey. Published by Order of the Lords Commissioners 
of H.M. Treasury. 8vo. with Maps, Woodcuts, and 12 large Pates, 14s. cloth. 


DE MORGAN.—AN ESSAY ON PROBABILITIES, 


And on their Application to Lite Co:tingencies and Insurance Oflices. By AuG. DE MORGAN, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 


DENDY.—THE PHILOSOPHY OF MYSTERY. 


By W. C. Denby. 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. cloth. , 


DOCTOR (THE), &. 


5 vols. post 8vo. #2. 11s. 6d. cloth. 


“ Admirably as the mystery of the ¢ Doctor’ has beon preserved up to the present moment, there is no longer any 
reason for affecting secresy on the subject. The author is Robert Southey: he acknowledged the fact shortly before 
his last illness to Wie most confidential friend, an M.P. of high character. In a private letter from Mrs. Southey, 
dated February 27, 1843, she not only states the fact, but adds that the greater part of a sixth volume had gone 
through the press, and that Southey looked forward to the pleasure of drawing her into it as a contributor; giving her 
full authority to affirm that her husband is the author.”"—Rosert BELL, Esq. in THE Story TELLER, No. : 
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DODDRIDGE.-- THE FAMILY EXPOSITOR ; 


CATALOGUE OF NEW WORKS 


Or, a Paraphrase and Version of the New Testament: with Critical Notes, and a Practical 
Improvement of each Section. By P. DoppripGE, D.D. To which is prefixed, a Life of the 
Author, by A. Kippis, D.D. F.R.S. and S.A. New Edition, 4 vols. 8vo. €1. 16s. cloth. 


DONOVAN.—TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY. 


By MicuHacx Donovan, M.R.1.A. Fourth Editiou. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 
6s. cloth. 


DONOVAN. -A TREATISE ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


By M. Donovan, Esq. M.R.I.A. Professor of Chemistry to the Company of Apothecaries in 
Ireland. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 


DORA MELDER: 


A Story of Alsace. By MeTa SANDER. Translated and edited by the Rev. C. B. Tayler, 
Author of *‘ Records of a Good Man’s Life,’’ &c. Fcp. 8vo. pp. 286, 2 Illustrations, 7s. cloth. 


DOVER.—LIFE OF FREDERICK II. KING OF PRUSSIA. 


By Lorp Dover. 2d Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 28s. boards. 


DRUMMOND.—FIRST STEPS TO BOTANY, 


Intended as popular Illustrations of the Science, leading to its study as a branch of general 
education. By J. L. DkRumMMonD, M.D. 4th Edit. 12mo. with numerous Woodcuts, 9s. bds. 


DUNHAM.—THE HISTORY OF THE GERMANIC EMPIRE. 


By Dr. DUNHAM. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 


DUNHAM.—HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE 


AGES. By Dr. DuNHAM. 4 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, ¢1. 4s. cloth. 


DUNHAM.—THE HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


By Dr. DUNHAM. 5 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, ¢'1. 10s. cloth. 


DUNHAM.—THE HISTORY OF DENMARK, SWEDEN, AND 


NORWAY. By Dr. DUNHAM. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette ‘Titles, 188. cloth. 


DUNHAM.—THE HISTORY OF POLAND. 


By Dr. DUNHAM. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 


DUNHAM.—THE LIVES OF THE EARLY WRITERS OF 


GREAT BRITAIN. By Dr. DuNHAM, R. BELL, Esq. &c. 1 Vol. fep. 8vo. with Vignette 
Title, 6s. cloth. 


DUNHAM, &.—THE LIVES OF BRITISH DRAMATISTS. 


By Dr. DunuHAM, R. BELL, Esq. &c. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 


ELLIOTSON.—HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY : 


With which is incorporated much ofthe elementary part of the “ Institutiones Physiologicz’? 
of J. ¥. Blumenbach, Professor in the University of Géttingen. By JoHN ELLioTson, M.D. 
Cantab. F.R.S. Fifth Edition. Complete in 1 thick vol. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 
pp. 1206, #2. 2s. cloth ; separately in three Parts, as follows :— 


Part 1, General Physiology, and the Organic Functions. 5th Edition, 10s. 6d. 
«3, ‘The Animal Functions. 5th Edition, 14s. 


‘© 3, Human Generation; the Growth, Decay, and Varieties of Mankind: with an 
Appendix on Mesmerism, 17s. 


FAREY.—A TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE, 


Ilistorical, Practical, and Descriptive. By JoHN FAREy, Engineer. 4tn. Illustrated by 
numerous Woudcuts, and 25 Copper-plates. <5. 5s. boards. 


FERGUS.— HISTORY OF THE UNITEDSTATES OF AMERICA, 


From the liscovery of America to the Election of General Jackson tothe Presidency. By the 
Rev. H. Fercus. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 
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| FORD.—THE NEW DEVOUT COMMUNICANT, 


According to the Church of England; containing an Account of the Institution, Prayers, and 
Meditations, before and after the Administration, anda Companion at the Lord’s Table. By 
the Rev. JAMEs Forp, B.D. 7th Edition, 18mo. 2s. 6d. bound in cloth, with gilt edges; 
fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. bound. 


FORD.—A CENTURY OF CHRISTIAN PRAYERS, 


On FAITH, HOPE, and CHARITY; with a Morning and Evening Devotion. By the Rev. 
JAMES Forp, B.D. 3d Edition, 18mo. 4s. cloth. 


FORSTER.—THE STATESMEN OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


OF ENGLAND. With an Introductory Treatise on the Popular Progress in English History. 


By Joun Forster, Esq. 5 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Original Portraits of Pym, Eliot, Hampden, 
Cromwell, and an Historical Scene after a Picture by Cattermole, £1. 10s. cloth. 
The Introductory Treatise, intended as an Introduction to the Study of the Great Civil War in 
the Seventeenth Century, separately, 28. 6d. sewed. 
The above 5 vols. form Mr. Forster’s portion of the Lives of Eminent British Statesmen, by Sir 
James Mackintosh, the Right Hon. T. P. Courtenay, and John Forster, Esq. 7 vols. fcp. 8vo. 
with Vignette Titles, €2. 2s. cloth. 


FOSBROKE.—A TREATISE ON THE ARTS, MANNERS, 
MANUFACTURES, and INSTITUTIONS of the GREEKS and ROMANS. By the Rev. 
T. D. FosBROKE, &c. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 


PENDULOUS ABDOMEN, showing it to be a visceral affection attended with important 
consequences in the Human Economy; with cursory Observations on Diet, Exercise, and the 
General Management of Health: for the use of the Dyspeptic. By RIcHARD FRANKUM, Esq. 
Surgeon. 

The Second Edition, augmented, with a Dissertation on Gout, suggesting new physiological views 
as to its Cause, Prevention, and the best Course of Treatment. Fcp. 8vo. pp. 126, 5s. cloth. 


GLEIG.—LIVES OF MOST EMINENT BRITISH MILITARY 


COMMANDERS. By the Rev.G.R.G.Leia. 8vols. fcep. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 


GLENDINNING.—PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE CULTURE 
OF THE PINE APPLE. By R. GLENDINYING, Gardener to the Right Hon. Lord Rolle, 
Bicton. 12mo. with Plan of a Pinery, 5s. cloth. 


GOOD.—THE BOOK OF NATURE. 


A Popular Illustration of the General Laws and Phenomena of Creation. By JoHN MAson 
Goop, M.D. F.R.S., &c. Third Edition, corrected, 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 248. cloth. 


GRAHAM.—ENGLISH; OR, THE ART OF COMPOSITION 


explained ina Series of Instructions and ‘Examples. By G. F. GRAHAM. FED: 8vo. pp. 348, 
7s. cloth. 


GRAHAM.—HELPS TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR; 


Or, Easy Exercises for Young Children. Illustrated by Engravings on Wood. By G. F. 
GRAHAM, Author of “ English, or the Art of Composition.’’—JIn the press. 


GRATTAN.—THE HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS, 


From the Invasion by the Romans to the Belgian Revolution in 1830. By T. C. GRATTAN, 
Esq. tvol.fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 


GRAY.—FIGURES OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS, 


Selected from various Authors. Etched for the Use of Students. By Marra EMMA GRAY. 
Vol. I. pp. 40, with 78 plates of Figures, 128. cloth. 


THE GENERA OF BIRDS; 


Comprising their Generic Characters, a Notice of the Habits of each Genus, and an extensive 
List of Species, referred to their several Genera. By GrEorGE RoBERT Gray, Acad. Imp. 
Georg. Florent. Soc. Corresp. Senior Assistant of the Zoological Department, British Museum ; 
and Author of the “ List of the Genea of Birds,’? &c. &c. Illustrated with Three Hundred 
and Fifty imperial quarto Plates, by DavipD WILLIAM MITCHELL.—In preparation. 


*,* Publication will commence when One Hundred Subscribers’ Names have been obtained. 
Prospectuses may be obtained of all Booksellers ; a Specimen may be seen at the Publishers. 
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GREENER.—THE GUN; 


Or, a Treatise on the various Descriptions of Small Fire Arms. By W. GreENner, Inventor of 
an improved method of Firing Cannon by Percussion, &c. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. cloth. 


GREENER.—THE SCIENCE OF GUNNERY, 


As applied to the Use and Construction of Fire Arms. By WILLIAM GREENER, Author of 
‘“‘The Gun,” &c. With numerous Plates, 15s. cloth. 


GRIGOR.—THE EASTERN ARBORETUM ; 


Or, Register of Remarkable Trees, Seats, Gardens, &c. in the County of Norfolk. With 
Popular Delineations of the British Syiva. By James Gricor. Illustrated by 50 Drawings 
of Trees, etched on copper by H. NINHAM. &VvoO. 178. 6d. cloth. 


GUEST.—THE MABINOGION, 


From the Llyfr Coch 0 Hergest, or Red Book of Hergest, and other ancient Welsh MSS. : 
with an English Translation and Notes. By Lady CHARLOTTE GUEsT. 

Part 1. Containing the Lady of the Fountain. Royal 8vo. with Fac-simile and Woodcuts, 88. 

Part 2. Containing Peredur Ab Evrawc; a Tale of Chivalry. Royal &vo. with Fac-simile and 
Woodcuts, 8s. 

Part 3. Containing the Arthurian Romance of Geraint, the Son of Erbin. Royal &vo. with 
Fac-simile and Woodcuts, 8s. 

Part 4. Containing the Romance of Kilhwch and Olwen. Royal 8vo. with 4 Illustrations and 
Fac-sim ile, 8s. 

Part 5. Containing the Dream of Rhonabwy, and the Tale of Pwyll Prince of Dyved. Royal 
8vo. 88. 


GUIDE TO ALL THE WATERING & SEA-BATHING PLACES 


of Great Britain; containing full and accurate Descriptions of each place, and of the Curio- 
sities and striking Objects in the Environs; and forming an agreeable and useful Companion 
during a residence at any of the places, or during a summer tour in quest of health or 
pleasure: with a Description of the Lakes, and a Tour through Wales. New Edition, 
including the ScorcH WATERING PLACES, 1 thick vol. 18mo. illustrated by 94 Views and 
Maps, 15s. bound. 


GWILT.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF ARCHITECTURE ; 


Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By JoserpH GwILtT, Esq. F.S.A. Illustrated with 
upwards of 1000 Engravings on Wood, from Designs by J.S. Gwiit. In 1 thick vol. 8vo. 
containing nearly 1300 closely-printed pages, €2. 12s. 6d. cloth. 


HALL.— NEW GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS OF 
FIFTY-THREE MAPS, on Colombier Paper; with the Divisions and Boundaries carefully 
coloured. Constructed entirely from New Drawings, and engraved by SIDNEY HALL. New 

' Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected ; including all the Alterations rendered necessary 
by the recent Official Surveys, the New Roads on the Continent, and a careful Comparison 
with the authenticated Discoveries published in the latest Voyages and Travels. Folded in 
half, Nine Guineas, half-bound in russia; full size of the Maps, Ten Pounds, half-bound in 


russia. 
The following Maps have been re-engraved, from entirely new designs---Ireland, South Africa, Turkey in Asia ; 
the following have been materially improved-- -Switzerland, North aly, South ftaly, Egypt, Central Germany, 


Southern Germany, Greece, Austria, Spain and Portugal; a new map of China, corrected from the recent gover nment 
survey of the coast from Canton to Nankin (to which is appended, the Province of Canton, on an enlarged scale, in 
a separate compartment), has since been added. 


HANSARD.—TROUT AND SALMON FISHING IN WALES. 


By G. A. HANSARD. 12mo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 


HARCOURT.—THE DOCTRINE OF THE DELUGE; 


Vindicating the Scriptural Account from the Doubts which have recently been cast upon it by 
Geological Speculations. By the Rev. L. VERNON HARCouRT. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. cloth. 


HARFORD.—LIFE OF THOMAS BURGESS, D.D. F.R.S. &. 


Late Lord Bishop of Salisbury. By Joun S. HARFORD, Esq. D.C_L. F.L.S. 2d Edition, with 
additions, fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, 8s. 6d. cloth. 


HAWKER.—INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 


In ail that relates to Guns and Shooting. By Lieut. Col. P,. HAWKER. 8th Edition, corrected, 
enlarged, and improved, with numerous explanatory Plates and Woodcuts, 8vo. 1. 1s. cloth. 
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HENSLOW.—THE PRINCIPLES OF DESCRIPTIVE AND j 


PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. By J. &. HENSLow, M.A. F.L.S. &c. 1 vol. fep. 8vo. with 
Vignette Title, and nearly 70 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 


HERSCHEL.—A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. 


| 
| 
| 
By Sir JouN HERSCHEL. New Edition. 1 vol. fep. 8vo. Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 
! 
iI 





HERSCHEL.—A - PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE 


STUDY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Sir JoHN HERSCHEL. New Edition, 1 vol. 
fcp. 8vo. with vignette title, 6s. cloth. 


HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY: 


With a Glance at Bad Habits. By Aywyds. ‘Manners make the man.” 25th Edition, 
revised (with additions) by a Lady of Rank. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. handsomely bound in fancy 
cloth, gilt edges. 


General Observations; Introductions— Letters of Introduction—Marriage— Dinners—Smoking; 
Snuff—Fashion— Dress— Music— Dancing—Conversation—Advice to Tradespeople—Visiting ; 
Visiting Cards—Cards—Tattling—Of General Society. 


HOARE.—A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION 


OF THE GRAPE VINE ON OPEN WALLS. By CLEMENT Hoare. 3d Edition, 8vo. 
7s. 6d. cloth. 


CONTENTS. 
\ 


{ 
I 
| 
: 

Introduction ; Observations on the present Method of ua ne Grape Vines on open Walls ; 
on the capability and extent of the Fruit-bearing Powers of the Vine; on Aspect; on Soil; 
on Manure; on the Construction of Walls; on the Propagation of Vines; on the Pruning of 
Vines; on the Training of Vines; on the Management of a Vine during the first five years of 
its growth; Weekly Calendarial Register; General Autumnal Prunings; on the Winter 
Management of the Vine; on the Planting and Management of Vines in the public thorough- 
fares of towns; Descriptive Catalogue of twelve sorts of Grapes most suitably adapted for 
Culture on open Walls. 
| 


HOLLAND.—PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ; 


Or, Considerations on the Course of Life. Translated from the French af Madame Necker de 
Saussure. By Miss HOLLAND. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 19s. 6d. cloth. 


*,* The Third Volume, forming an appropriate conclusion to the first two, separately, 7s. 6d. 


HOLLAND.—A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES IN 


METAL. By J. HoLuLaNp, Esq. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. Vignette Titles, and about 300 Woodcuts, 
18s. cloth. 


HOLLAND.—MEDICAL NOTES AND REFLECTIONS. 


By Henry Houcanp, M.D. F.R.S. &c. Fellow of the Royal Colleze of Physicians, Physician 
Extraordinary to the Queen, and Physician in Ordinary to His Royal Highness Prince Albert. 
2d Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 654, 188. cloth. 


HOOKER.—THE BRITISH FLORA, 
Vol. 1; comprising Phsenogamous or Flowering Plants, andthe Ferns. By Sir WILLIAM 
JacKson Hooker, K.H. LL.D. F.R.A. and L.S. &c. &c &c. Fifth Edition, with Additions 
and Corrections ; and 173 Figures illustrative of the Umbelliferous Plants, the Composite 
Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns. In Two Vols. 8vo. pp. 502, with 12 Plates, 14s. plain; 
with the plates coloured, 24s. cloth. 


Vol. 2, in Two Parts, completing the British Flora, 24s. boards, 


HOOKER.—COMPENDIUM OF THE ENGLISH FLORA. 


2d Edition, with Additions and Corrections. By Sir W. J. HooKER. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 
THE SAME IN LATIN. 5th Edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


HOOKER.—ICONES PLANTARUM ; | 


Or, Figures, with brief Descriptive Characters and Remarks, of New and Rare Plants, selected 
from the Author’s Herbarium. By Sir W. J. Hooker, K.H. LL.D. &c. 4 vols. 8vo. with 
400 Plates, €5. 12s. cloth. 
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Containing the Mosses of Great Britain and Ireland, systematically arranged and described ; 
with Plates, illustrative of the character of the Genera and Species. By Sir W. J. HOOKER 
and T. TayLor, M.D. F.L.S., &c. 2d Edition, 8vo. enlarged, 31s. 6d. plain ; 3. 3s. coloured. 


HOOKER AND TAYLOR.—MUSCOLOGIA BRITANNICA. 


HOWITT (MARY).—THE HOME. 


Or, Family Cares and Family Joys. By FREDERIKA BREMER. Translated by Mary 
Howitt. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. boards. . 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

{ 

| 


TOWITT (MARY).—THE NEIGHBOURS : 


A Story of Every-day Life in Sweden. By FREDERIKA BREMER. Translated by Mary 
Howitt. 2d Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. boards. 


HOWITT.—THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 


By WILLIAM Howirtt, New Edition, medium 8vo. with Engravings on wood, by Bewick and 
Williams, uniform with “ Visits to Remarkable Places,’ 21s. cloth. 


A 


CONTENTS. 
Life of the Aristocracy. The Forests of England. 
Life of the Agricultural Population. Habits, Amusements, and Condition of the 


Picturesque and Moral Features of the Country. People; in which are introduced Two New 
Strong Attachment of the English to Country} Chapters, descriptive of the Rural Watering 
Life. Places, and Education of the Rural Population. 


HOWITT.—VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 


Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages in English History and 
Poetry. By Witt1am Howitr. New Edition, medium 8vo. with 40 Illustrations by 
S. Williams, 2]s. cloth. 


SECOND SERIES, chiefly in the Counties of DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND, with a 
Stroll along the BORDER. 1 vol. medium 8vo. with upwards of 40 highly-finished Woodcuts, 
from Drawings made on the spot for this work, by Messrs. Carmichael, Richardsons, and 
Weld Taylor, 21s. cloth. 


HOWITT.—RURAL AND DOMESTIC LIFE OF GERMANY: 


With Characteristic Sketches of its Chief Cities and Scenery. Collected in a General Tour, 
and during a Residence in that Country in the Years 1840-42. By WILLiaAmM Howirr, 
Author of ‘ The Rural Life of England,” ‘‘ Visits to Remarkable Places,’’ ‘The Boy’s 
Country Book,” &c. 1 vol. medium 8vo. with above 50 Illustrations, 21s. cloth. 


HOWITT.—THE STUDENT-LIFE OF GERMANY. 
From the Unpublished MSS. of Dr. Cornelius. By WILLIAM How1TT. 8vo. with 24 Wood- |} 
Engravings, and Seven Steel Plates, 21s. cloth. 


*,° This volume contains Forty of the most famous StupENT-Sonss, with the Original Music, adapted to the 
Pianoforte by Winkelmeyer. 


HOWITT.—COLONISATION AND CHRISTIANITY: 


A Popular History of the Treatment of the Natives, in all their Colonies, by the Europeans, 
By WILLIAM HowItTtT. 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


HOWITT.—THE BOY’S COUNTRY BOOK: 


i 
Being the real Life of a Country Boy, written by himself; exhibiting all the Amusements, 
Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children in the Country. Edited by WiLL1aAm Howrrt, Author 
of “The Rural Life of England,’’ &c. 2d Edition, 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with about 40 Woodcuts, 
8s. cloth. 


HUDSON.—THE PARENT’S HAND-BOOK ; 


Or, Guide to the Choice of Professions, Employments, and Situations; containing useful and 
practical Information on the subject of placing out Young Men, and of obtaining their Edu- 
| cation with a view to particular occupations. By J. C. Hupson, Esq. Author of “ Plain 
Directions for Making Wills.’? Fcp. 8vo. pp. 254, 58. cloth. 


« This volume will be found useful to any parent who is painfully meditating upon that difficult subject how or where he 
can best place his sons in the world."—Spectator. 
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HUDSON.—PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 


In Conformity with the Law, and particularly with reference to the Act 7 Will. 4 and 1 Vict. 
c. 26. To which is added, a clear Exposition of the Law relating to the distribution of Per- 
sonal Estate in the case of Intestacy ; with two Forms of Wills, and much useful information, 
&c. By J.C. Hupson, of the Legacy Duty Office, London. 12th Edition, corrected, with 
notes of cases judicially decided since the above Act came into operation. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
cloth, gilt edges. 


HUDSON.—THE EXECUTOR’S GUIDE. 


By J.C. Hupson. 3d Edition, fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
«,* The above two works may be had in 1 volume, price 7s. cloth. 


INGEMANN.—KING ERIC AND THE OUTLAWS; 


Or, the Throne, the Church, and the People. By INGEMANN. Translated from the Danish 
by JANE FRANCES CHAPMAN. 3 vols, post 8vo. 318. 6d. boards. 


JACKSON.—PICTORIAL FLORA 5 


Or, British Botany delineated, in 1500 Lithographic Drawings of all the Species of Flowering 
Plants indigenous to Great Britain; illustrating the descriptive works on English Botany of 
Hooker, Lindley, Smith, &c. By Miss JACKSON. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 


JACKSON, &.—THE MILITARY LIFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G. &c. &c. By Major Basi, Jackson, and Captain 
C. Rocn Fort Scott, late of the Royal Staff Corps. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits and numerous 
Plans of Battles, 30s. cloth. 


JAMES.—EVA ST. CLAIR; 


And other Collected Tales. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. boards. 


Also, by the same Author, 
The Jacquerie—The Ancient Régime—Corse de Leon—The King’s Highway—Henry of 


Guise—The Huguenot—The Gentleman of the Old School—The Robber—Life and Adventures 


of John Marston Hall—Mary of Burgundy—One in a Thousand—Attila. Each in 3 vols. post 
8vo. 31s. 6d. Loards. 


JAMES.—A HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF EDWARD THE 


BLACK PRINCE, and of various Events connected therewith, which occurred during the 
Reign of Edward Ill. King of England. By G. P. R. JAmMEs, Esq. 2d Edition, 2 vols. 
fcp. 8vo. with Map, 15s. cloth. 


JAMES.—-LIVES OF MOST EMINENT FOREIGN STATESMEN. 


By G. P. R. JAmEs, Esq., and E. E. Crowe, Esq. 5 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 
30s. cloth. 


JENYNS.—MANUAL OF BRITISH VERTEBRATE ANIMALS ; 


Or, Descriptions of all the Animals belonging to the Classes Mammalia, Aves, Reptilia, Am- 
phibia, and Pisces, which have been hitherto observed in the British Islands; including the 
Domesticated, Naturalized, and Extirpated Species. The whole systematically arranged. 
By the Rev. LEONARD JENYNS, M.A. F.L.S., &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 13s. boards. 


JOHNSON.—THE FARMER’S ENCYCLOPADIA, 


And Dictionary of Rural Affairs: embracing all the recent Discoveries in Agricultural Che- 
mistry ; adapted to the comprehension of unscientific readers. By CuTHBERT W. JOHNSON, 
Esq. F.R.S. Barrister-at-Law, Corresponding Member of the Agricultural Society of Konigs- 
berg, and of the Maryland Horticultural Society; Author of several of the Prize Essays of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England; and other Agricultural Works; Editor of the 

.  Farmer’s Almanack,’’ &c. 1 thick vol. 8vo. pp. 1324, illustrated by Wood Engravings of the 
best and most improved Agricultural Implements, £€2. 10s. cloth. 
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KANE. -ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY ; 


Including the most Recent Discoveries and Applications of the Science to Medicine and 
Pharmacy, and to the Arts. By Ropert Kane, M.D. M.R.I.A., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy to the Royal Dublin Society. 1 thick volume, 8vo. with 236 Woodcuts, 248. cloth. 


KATER AND LARDNER.—A TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 


By Captain Kater and Dr. LARDNER. New Edition. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. Vignette Title, and 19 
Plates, comprising 224 distinct figures, 6s. cloth. 


KEIGHTLEY.—THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By Tuomas KEIGHTLEY, Esq. In 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 1206, 148. cloth; or bound, 15s. 


For the convenience of Schools, the volumes will always be sold separately, 


KEIGUTLEY.—AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By Tuomas KEIGHTLEY, Esq., Author of “A History of England,” ‘‘Greece,” ‘‘ Rome,”’ 
“‘ Outlines of History,’’ &c. &c. 12mo. pp. 364, 5s. bound. 


KEIGHTLEY.—THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 


| 
By THoMas KEIGHTLEY, Esq. Third edit. 12mo. pp. 508, 6s. 6d. cloth, or7s. bound. | 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY of GREECE, 18mo. pp. 264, 3s. 6d. bound. 

| 


KEIGHTLEY.—THE HISTORY OF ROME 


To the end of the Republic. By THomas KEIGHTLEY, Esq. Third edition, 12mo. pp. 512, 
6s. 6d. cloth; or 7s. bound. 


ELEMENTARY HISTORY of ROME, 18mo. pp. 294, 3s. 6d. bound. 


KEIGHTLEY.—THE HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 


From the Accession of Augustus to the end of the Empire in the West. By T. KEIGHTLEY, 
Esq. 12mo. pp. 456, 6s. 6d. cloth, or 7s. bound. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
QUESTIONS on the HISTORIES of ENGLAND, Parts 1 and 2, pp. 56 each; ROME, 3d edit. | 
| 
t 





pp. 40; GREECE, 3d edit. pp. 42. 12mo. sewed, Is. each. 


KEIGHTLEY.—OUTLINES OF HISTORY, 


? 

| 

| 
From the Earliest Period. By THomAS KEIGHTLEY, Esq. New Edition, corrected and con- - 
siderably improved, fep. 8vo. pp. 468, 6s. cloth; or 6s. 6d. bound. 

| 

| 

| 


For Public and Private Worship. Selected and prepared by A. Kippis, D.D., ABRAHAM 
Regs, D.D., the Rev. THomas JERVIS, and the Rev. T. MorGan. To which is added, a 
SUPPLEMENT. New Edition, corrected and improved, 18mo. 5s. bound. 


KIPPIS.—A COLLECTION OF HYMNS AND PSALMS, 


KIRBY & SPENCE.—AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY ; 


Or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects: comprising an account of noxious and useful 
Insects, of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, Societies, Motions, Noises, 
Hybernation, Instinct, &c. By W. Kirby, M.A. F.R.S. & L.S. Rector of Barham; and W. | 
SPENCE, Esq. F.R.S.& L.S. 6th Edit. corrected and muchenlarged, 2 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth. | 


The first two volumes of the “‘ Intinduction to Entomology” are published as a separate work, distinct f 
the third and fourth volumes, and, though much enlarged, ata considerable eedaction of price, in order that 
the numerous class of readers who confine their study of insects to that of their manners and economy, need not be 
burthened with the cost of the technical portion of the work, relating to their anatomy, physiology, &c. 


KNAPP.—GRAMINA BRITANNICA; 


Or, Representations of the British Grasses: with Remarks and occasional Descriptions. 
I. L. Knapp, Esq. F.L.S. & A.S. 2d Edition, 4to. with 118 Plates, beautifully coloured, 
pp. 250, €3. 16s. boards. 


LAING.—A TOUR IN SWEDEN, 


In 1838; comprising observations on the Moral, Political, and Economical State of the Swedish 
Nation. By SAMUEL LaINa, Esq. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 
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LAING.—NOTES OF A TRAVELLER, 


On the Social and Political State of France, Prussia, Switzerland, Italy, and other parts of 
Europe, during the present century. By SAMUEL LAING, Esq. 2d Edition, 8vo. 16s. cloth. 


LAING.—JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN NORWAY, 


During the years 1834, 1835, and 1836; made with a view to inquire into the Rural and Political 
Economy of that Country, and the Condition of its Inhabitants. By SAMUEL LAINa@, Esq. 
2d Edition, 8vo. 14s. cloth. 


LAING.—THE CHRONICLE OF THE KINGS OF NORWAY, 


From the Earliest Period of the History of the Northern Sea Kings to the Middle of the Twelfth 
Century, commonly called the Heimskringla. Translated from the Icelandic of Snorro 
Sturleson, with Notes, and a Preliminary Discourse, by SAMUEL Laine, Author of “ A 
Residence in Norway,” “ A Tour in Sweden,” “ Notes of a Traveller,” &c.—Preparing for 
publication. 


LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPADIA; 


Comprising a Series of Original Works on History, Biography, Literature, the Sciences, Arts, 
and Manufactures. Conducted and edited by Dr. LARDNER. 


The Series, complete, in One Hundred and Thirty-three Volumes, 39. 18s. (Three volumes 
remain to be published.) The works, separate, 6s. per volume. 


LARDNER.—A TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC. 


By D. La RDNER, LL.D. F.R.S. 1 vol. fep. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth lettered. 


LARDNER.—A TREATISE ON ELECTRICITY & MAGNETISM. 


By Dr. LARDNER. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 12s. (Vol. 2 is in the press.) 


LARDNER.—A TREATISE ON GEOMETRY, 


And its Application to the Arts. By Dr. LARDNER. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. Vignette Title, and 
upwards of 200 figures, 6s. cloth. 


LARDNER.—A TREATISE ON HEAT. 


By D. Larpner, LL.D., &c. 1 vol. fep. 8vo. with Woodcuts and Vignette Title, 6s. cluth. 


LARDNER.—A TREATISE ON HYDROSTATICS AND PNEU- 


MATICS. By Dr. LARDNER. New Edition. 1 vol. fep. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


L. E. L.—THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH 


LANDON. New Edition (1839), 4 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Illustrations by Howard, &c. 28s. cloth 
lettered; or handsomely bound in morocco, with gilt edges, £2. 48. 


4 


The following may be had separately :— 


THE IMPROVISATRICE........ 10s. 6d. ; THE GOLDEN VIOLET ........ 10s. 6d. 
THE VENETIAN BRACELET .. 10s. 6d. | THE TROUBADOUR ............ 10s. 6d. 


LIFE OF A TRAVELLING PHYSICIAN, 


From his first Introduction to Practice; including 20 Years’ Wanderings throughout the 
greater part of Europe. 3 vols. post 8vo. 3 coloured Plates, 31s. 6d. cloth. 


LINDLEY.—INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 


By Prof. J. LINDLEY, Ph.D. F.R.S. L.S. &c. 3d Edition (1839), with Corrections and consi- 
derable Additions, 1 large vol. 8vo. pp. 606, with Six Plates and numerous Woodcuts, 18s. cloth. 


LINDLEY.—A NATURAL SYSTEM OF BOTANY; 


Or, a Systematic View of the Organization, Natural Affinities, and Geographical Distribution 
of the whole Vegetable Kingdom ; together with the uses of the most important species in 
Medicine, the Arts, and Rural or Domestic Economy. By JoHn LINDLEY, Ph.D., F.R.S., 
L.S., &c. 2d Edition, with numerous additions and corrections, and a complete List of 
Genera, with their synonyms. S8vo. 18s. cloth. 
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LINDLEY.—FLORA MEDICA; 


A Botanical Account of all the most important Plants used in Medicine, in different Parts of 
the World. By JoHN LINDLEY, Ph.D., F.R.S., &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 188. cloth lettered. 


LINDLEY. SCHOOL BOTANY; 


Or, an Explanation of the Characters and Differences of the principal Natural Classes and 
Orders of Plants belonging to the Flora of Europe, in the Botanical Classification of DE 
CaNDOLLE. For the use of Students preparing for their matriculation examination in the 
University of London, and applicable to Botanical Study in genetal. By Joun LINDLEY, 
Ph.D., F.R.S., &c. 1 vol. fep. 8vo. with upwards of 160 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth lettered. 


LINDLEY.—A SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH FLORA, 


Arranged according to the Natural Orders. By Professor JoHN LINDLEY, Ph.D., F.R.S., &c. 
The 3d Edition, with numerous additions, corrections, and improvements, 12mo. pp. 390, 
10s. 6d. cloth. 


LINDLEY.—THE THEORY OF HORTICULTURE; 


Or, an Attempt to Explain the Principal Operations of Gardening upon Physiological Prin- 
ciples. By JoHN LINDLEY, Ph.D., F.R.S. 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations on Wood. 12s. 
cloth. 


This book is written in the hope of providing the intelligent gardener, and the scientific amateur, correctly, with 
the rationalia of the more important operations of Horticulture: and the author has endeavoured to present to his 
readers an intelligible explanation, founded upon well-ascertaine! facts, which they can judge of by theirown means 
of observation, of the general nature of vegetable actions, and of the causes which, while they control the powers 
of life in plants, are capable of being regulated by themselves. The possession of such knowledge will necessarily 
teach them how to improve their methods of cultivation, and lead them to the discovery of new and better modes. 


LINDLEY.—AN OUTLINE OF THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 


HORTICULTURE. By Prorgssor LINDLEY. 18mo. 28. sewed. 


LINDLEY.— GUIDE TO ORCHARD AND KITCHEN GARDEN ; 


Or, an Account of the most valuable Fruits and Vegetables cultivated in Great Britain : with 
Kalendars of the Work required in the Orchard and Kitchen Garden during every month in 
the year. By GrorcE LINDLEY, C.M.H.S. Edited by Prorxssor LINDLEY. 1] large 
vol. 8vo. 16s. boards. 


LLOYD.—A TREATISE ON LIGHT AND VISION. 


By the Rev. H. Lioyp, M.A., Fellow of Trin. Coll. Dublin. 8vo. 15s. boards. 


LOUDON. -AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS ; 


being the ‘‘ Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum”’ abridged: containing the Hardy Trees 
and Shrubs of Great Britain, Native and Foreign, Scientifically and Popularly Described ; 
with their Propagation, Culture, and Uses in the Arts; and with Engravings of nearly all 
the Species. Adapted for the use of Nurserymen, Gardeners, and Foresters. By J. C. 
Loupon, F.L.S. &c. In 8vo. pp. 1234, with upwards of 2000 Engravings on Wood, €2. 10s. 
bound in cloth. 

The Origina) Work may be had in 8 vols. 8vo. with above 400 Octavo Plates of Trees, and 
upwards of 2500 Woodcuts, £10, cloth. 


LOUDON.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF GARDENING ; 


Presenting, in one systematic view, the History and Present State of Gardening in all Coun- 
tries, and its Theory and Practice in Great Britain: with the Management of the Kitchen 
Garden, the Flower Garden, Laying-out Grounds, &c. By J.C. Loupon, F.L.S. &c. A New 
Edition, enlarged and much improved, 1 large vol. 8vo. with nearly 1000 Engravings on Wood, 
pp. 1312, 50s. cloth. 


LOUDON.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF AGRICULTURE; 


Comprising its History in all Countries; the Principles on which Agricultural Operations 
depend, and their Applicat'on to Great Britain and similar Climates. By J.C. Loupon, F.L.S. 
&c. The Third Edition, 1 large vol. 8vo. pp. 1418, with nearly 1300 Wood Engravings, 
€2. 10s. cloth. 
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' LOUDON.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF PLANTS; | 


Including all the Plants which are now found in, or have been introduced into, Great Britain ; 
giving their Natural History, accompanied by such descriptions, engraved figures, and 
elementary details, as may enable a beginner, who is a mere English reader, to discover the 
name of every Plant which he may find in flower, and acquire all the information respecting 
it which is useful and interesting. The Specific Characters by an Eminent Botanist; the 
Drawings by J. D. C. Sowerby, F.L.S. A New Edition (1841), with a New Supplement, com- | 
prising every desirable particular respecting all the Plants originated in, or introduced into, 
Britain between the first publication of the work, in 1829, and January 1840: with a new 
General Index to the whole work. Edited by J. C. Loupon, prepared by W. H. Baxter, Jun. 
and revised by George Don, F.L.S.; and 800 new Figures of Plants on Wood, from Drawings 
by J. D. C. Sowerby, F.L.S. One very large vol. Sve. with nearly 10,000 Wood Engravings, 
pp. 1354, £3. 138. 6d. 


The New Supplement (1841), separately, 8vo. pp. 190, 15s. cloth. 


LOUDON.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND 


VILLA ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE. Containing Designs for Cottages, Villas, Farm 
Houses, Farmeries, Country Inns, Public Houses, Parochial Schools, &c.; with the requisite 
Fittings-up, Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate Offices, Gardens, and Garden Scenery: 
each Design accompanied by Analytical and Critical Remarks illustrative of the Principles of 
Architectural Science and Taste on which it is composed, and General Estimates of the Expense. 
By J. C. Loupon, F.L.S. &c. New Edition (1842), corrected, with a Supplement, containing 
160 additional pages of letter-press and nearly 300 new engravings, bringing down the work to 
1842. 1 very thick vol. 8vo. pp. 1326, with more than 2000 Engravings on Wood, £3. 3s. cloth, 


*,* The New Supplement, separately, 8vo. pp. 174, 78. 6d. sewed. 


LOUDON.—HORTUS BRITANNICUS: 


A Catalogue of all the Plants indigenous to or introduced into Britain. The 3d Edition (18332), 
with a NEw SUPPLEMENT, prepared, under the direction of J.C. LoupoN, by W. H. BAxTEr, 
and revised by GEorGE Don, F.L.S. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 766, 31s. 6d. cloth. 


The First SUPPLEMENT (1835) separately, 8vo. pp. 26, 2s. 6d. sewed. 
The NEw SuPPLEMENT (1839) separately, 8vo. pp. 742, 88. sewed. 


LOUDON. —THE SUBURBAN GARDENER AND VILLA 


COMPANION: comprising the Choice of a Villa or Suburban Residence, or of a situation on 
which to form one; the Arrangement and Furnishing of the House; and the Laying-out, 
Planting, and general Management of the Garden and Grounds; the whole adapted for grounds 
from one perch to fifty acres and upwards in extent; intended for the instruction of those 
who know little of Gardening or Rural Affairs, and more particularly for the use of Ladies. 
By J. C. Loupon, F.L.S. &c. 1 vol. 8vo. with above 300 Wood Engravings, 20s. cloth. 


LOUDON.—HORTUS LIGNOSIS LONDINENSIS; 


Or, a Catalogue of all the Ligneous Plants cultivated in the neighbourhood of London. To 
| which are added their usual prices in Nurseries. By J. C. Loupon, F.L.S. &c. S8vo. 7s. 6d. 


' LOUDON.—ON THE LAYING-OUT, PLANTING, AND 


| MANAGEMENT of CEMETERIES; and on the Improvement of Churchyards, By J. C, 


ye 





Renee. 


Loupown, F.L S. &c. 8vo. with 60 Engravings, 12s. cloth. 


LOW.—THE BREEDS OF THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS 


of Great Britain described. By Davip Low, Esq. F.R.S.E. Professor of Agriculture in the | 
University of Edinburgh; Member of the Royal Academy of Agriculture of Sweden; Corre- | | 

sponding Member of the Conseil Royal d’Agriculture de France, of the Société Royale et 

Centrale, &c. &c. The Plates from Drawings by W. Nicholson, R.S.A. reduced from a Series 

| of Oil Paintings, executed for the Agricultural Museum of the University of Edinburgh, by 

| W. Shiels, R.S.A. 2 vols. atlas quarto, with fifty-two plates of animals, beautifully coloured 

after Nature, €16. 16s. half-bound in morocco, 





Or in four separate portions, as follow :~ 


The OX, in 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 22 plates, #6. 16s. 6d. half-bound in morocco. : 
The SHEEP, in 1 vol, atlas quarto, with 2] plates, £6. 16s. 6d. half-bound in morocco. 
The HORSE, in 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 8 plates, €3, half-bound in morocco. W 
| The HOG, in 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 5 plates, €2. 2s. half-bound in morocco, } 
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LOW.—ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE; 


Comprehending the Cultivation of Plants, the Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, and the 
Economy of the Farm. By Davip Low, Esq. F.R.S.E., Professor of Agriculture in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 8vo. 4th Edition, with Alterations and Additions, and above 200 Wood- 
cuts, 18s. cloth. 


* * This edition contains large and interesting additions on the chemical constitution and ppeosics! relations of 
soils: on the effects of climate ond altitude ; on the nature, uses, and action of manures ; on the principles of tillage 
and the succession of crops ; on the theory and practice of draining, &c. 


MACAULAY.—CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS CON- 


TRIBUTED to the EDINBURGH REVIEW. By the Right Hon. THomas BABINGTON 
MACAULAY. 83 vols. 8vo. 36s. cloth. 


MACAULAY.—LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 


By T. B. MacavLay, Esq. 3d Edition, crown 8vo. pp. 192; 10s. 6d. cloth. 


MACKENZIE.—THE PHYSIOLOGY OF VISION. 


By W. MAcKENzIE, M.D., Lecturer on the Eye in the University of Glasgow. 8vo. with 
Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. boards. 


MACKINTOSH, &.—THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By Sir James MACKINTOSH ; W. WALLACE, Esq.; and RopertT BELL, Esq. 10 vols. fep. 
8vo. with Vignette Titles, €3. cloth. 


MACLEOD.—ON RHEUMATISM, 


And on the Affections of Internal Organs, more especially the Heart and Brain, to which it 
gives rise. By R. MAcLEop, M.D. Physician to St. George’s Hospital. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 172, 
78. cloth. 


MALTE-BRUN.—A SYSTEM OF UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, 


Founded on the Works of MALTE-BrunN and BALBI, embracing an Historical Sketch of the 
Progress of Geographical Discovery, the Principles of Mathematical and Physical Geography, 
and a complete Description, from the most recent sources, of the Political and Social Condition 
of all the Countriesin the World: with numerous Statistical Tables, and an Alphabetical Index 
of 12,000 Names. One thick vol. 8vo. closely and beautifully printed, 30s. cloth. 


MANUAL FOR MECHANICS’ INSTITUTIONS. 


Published under the superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
Post 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


MARCET (MRS.)—CONVERSATIONS ON THE HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND. For the Use of Children. Vol. 1, containing the History to the Reign of 
Henry VII. 18mo. pp. 354, 4s. 6d. cloth. 

Juvenile literature will freely own how much it is indebted to Mrs. Marcet, not only for the present, but all her 
pine works. She imparts interest to dry and dull details ; and, while she teaches, begets a desire in her pupils 


or further knowledge, so pleasantly imparted. These ‘ Conversations,’ admirably suited to the capacities of children, 
may be skimmed advantageously by ‘ children of a larger growth.’ "—LITERARY GAZETTE. 


MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY ; 


In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly Explained and Illustrated by Experiments. 
14th Edition (1841), enlarged and corrected, 2 vols. fep. 8vo. pp. 732, 148. cloth. 


MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY ; 


In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained, and adapted to the compre- 
hension of Young Persons. 10th Edition (1839), enlarged and corrected by the Author. 
In 1 vol. fcep. 8vo. pp. 484, with 23 Plates, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


Of the General Properties of Bodies; the Attraction of Gravity ; the Laws of Motion; Compound 
Motion; the Mechanical Powers; Astronomy; Causes of the Earth’s Motion; the Planets ; 
the Earth; the Moon; Hydrostatics; the Mechanical Properties of Fluids; of Springs, 
Fountains, &c.; Pneumatics ; the Mechanical Properties of Air; on Wind and Sound; Optics; 
the Visual Angle and the Reflection of Mirrors; on Refraction and Colours; on the Structure 
of the Eye, and Optica] Instruments. 
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MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY; 


In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained. 7th Edition (1889), revised 


and enlarged, 1 vol. fep. 8vo. pp. 424, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Introduction; on Property; the Division of Labour; on Capital; on Wages and Population; on 
the Condition of the Poor; on Value and Price; on Income; Income from Landed Property ; 
Income from the Cultivation of Land; Income from Capital lent ; on Money; on Commerce ; 
on Foreign Trade; on Expenditure and Consumption. 


MARCET. — CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE PHYSIO- 


LOGY; comprehending the Elements of Botany, with their application to Agriculture. 
3d Edition (1839), 1 vol. fep. 8vo. pp. 474, with 4 Plates, 9s. cloth. 

Introduction; on Roots; on Stems; on Leaves; on Sap; on Cambium and the peculiar Juices 
of Plants; on the Action of Light and Heat on Plants; on the Naturalization of Plants; on 
the Action of the Atmosphere on Plants; on the Action of Water on Plants; on the Artificial 
Mode of Watering Plants; on the Action of the Soil on Plants; on the Propagation of Plants 
by Subdivision; on Grafting; on the Multiplication of Plants b Seed; the Flower; on Com- 

und Flowers; on Frnit; on the Seed; on the Classitication of Plants; on Artificial Systems ; 
on the Natural System; Botanical Geography; the Influence of Culture on Vegetation; on 
the Degeneration and Diseases of Plants; on the Cultivation of Trees; on the Cultivation of 
Plants which produce Fermented Liquors ; on the Cultivation of Grasses, Tuberous Roots, and 
Grain; on Oleaginous Plants and Culinary Vegetables. 


MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS FOR CHILDREN ; 
On Land and Water. 2d Edition (1839), revised and corrected, 1 vol. fep. 8vo. pp. 256, with 
coloured Maps, showing the comparative altitude of Mountains, 5s, 6d. cloth. 


MARCET.—THE GAME OF GRAMMAR, 


With a Book of Conversations (fcp. 8vo. pp. 54, 1842) shewing the Rules of the Game, and 
affording Examples of the manner of playing at it. In a varnished box, or done up as a post 
8vo. volume in cloth, 8s. 


MARCET.—MARY’S GRAMMAR; 


Interspersed with Stories, and intended for the Use of Children. 5th Edition (1841), revised 
and enlarged. 18mo. pp. 336, 3s. 6d. half-bound. 


MARCET. — JOHN HOPKINS’ NOTIONS ON POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. 3d Edition (1834), fep. 8vo. pp. 194, 48. 6d. cloth. 
*,* A smaller Edition (the second, 1833), in 18mo. pp. 176, 18. 6d. sewed. 


MARCET.—WILLY’S HOLIDAYS; 


Or, Conversations on Different Kinds of Governments, intended for Young Children. 38mo. 
pp. 158 (1836), 2s. half-bound. 


MARCET.—WILLY’S STORIES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


Third Edition, 18mo. pp. 138 (1839), 2s. half-bound. 


The House-building ; the Three Pits (the Coal Pit, the Chalk Pit, and the Gravel Pit); and the 
Land without Laws. 


MARCET.—THE SEASONS; 


Stories for very Young Children. 4 vols. 18mo. new Editions: Vol. 1, Winter, 3d Edition, 
pp. 180, 1839; Vol. 2, Spring, 3d Edition, pp. 196, 1839; Vol. 3, Summer, 3d Edition, pp. 178, 
1840; Vol. 4, Autumn, 3d Edition, pp. 184, 1840, 2s. each volume, half-bound. ° 


MARRIAGE GIFT. 


By a MotrHer. A Legacy to her Children. Post 8vo. 5s. cloth, gilt edges. 


MARRYAT.—MASTERMAN READY ; 


Or, the Wreck of the Pacific. Written for Young People. By CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 3 vols. 
fcp. 8vo. with numerous Engravings on Wood, 22s. 6d. cloth. 


*,* The volumes separately, 78. 6d. each, cloth. 
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MARTINGALE.—SPORTING SCENES AND COUNTRY CHA- 


RACTERS. By MARTINGALE. 1 vol. square crown 8vo. beautifully embellished with 
Wood Engravings in the highest style of the Art, 1. 1s. handsomely bound in a new style. 


MAUNDER.—THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 


And LIBRARY of REFERENCE: containing a new and enlarged Dictionary of the English 
Language, preceded by a Compendious Grammar, Verbal Distinctions, &c.; ‘a new Universal 
Gazetteer ; a Compendious Classical Dictionary ; a Chronological Analysis of General History ; 
a Dictionary of Law Terms, &c. &c. By SAMUEL MAUNDER. 14th Edition. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. 
pp. 810, with two engraved Frontispieces, 8s. 6d. cloth; or handsomely bound in roan, lettered, 
with gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


MAUNDER.—THE SCIENTIFIC & LITERARY TREASURY ; 


A new and popular Encyclopedia of Science and the Belles Lettres ; including all Branches of 
Science, and every Subject connected with Literature and Art. The whole written in a familiar 
style, adapted to the comprehension of all persons desirous of acquiring information on the 
subjects comprised in the work, and also adapted for a Manual of convenient Reference to the 
more instructed. By SAMUEL MAUNDER. 2d Edition, 1 thick vol. fcp. 8vo. of 1700 closely- 
printed columns, pp. 840, with an engraved Frontispiece, 10s. handsomely bound in fancy 
cloth, lettered ; or bound in roan, gilt edges, 12s. 


MAUNDER.—THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY 5 


Consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of all Ages 
and Nations, from the Earliest Period of History; forming a new and complete Dictionary 
of Universal Biography. 4th Edition, with a ‘“‘ Supplement,’ from the Accession of Queen 
Victoria to the Present Time. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. pp. 876, with engraved Frontispiece, 8s. 6d. 
cloth; or roan, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


MAUNDER.—THE TREASURY OF HISTORY & GEOGRAPHY ; 


Comprising a General Introductory Outline of Universal History, Ancient and Modern, and a 
complete Series of separate Histories of every Nation that exists, or has existed, in the World; 
developing their Rise, Progress, and Present Condition, the Moral and Social Character of 
their respective inhabitants, their Religion, Manners, and Customs; together with the Geo- 
graphical Position and Commercial Advantages of each Country; their Natural Productions 
and General Statistics. By SAMUEL MAUNDER.—In the press. : 


M‘CULLOCH.—THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY: 


with some Enquiries respecting their Application, and a Sketch of the Rise and Progress of 
the Science. By J. R. M‘Cuttocn, Esq. New Edition, enlarged and corrected throughout, 
Svo. 158. 


M‘CULLOCH.—A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATIS- 


TICAL, AND HISTORICAL, of the various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural Objects 
in the WORLD. By J. R. M‘Cuttocn, Esq. 2 thick vols. 8vo. pp. 1980, £4, bound in cloth. 
Illustrated with Six Large important Maps as follow :— 


1, The World, on Mercator’s Projection; with enlarged scales introduced of Canton River, Van 
Dieman’s Land, Hooghly River, Island and Town of Singapore, and Colony of Good Hope. 

9, Asia on a very extensive scale, embracing every recent Survey (coloured). 

3. Great Britain and Ireland, exhibiting the Navigable Rivers, and completed and proposed 
Railways; with Dublin Bay, the Caledonian Canal, and the River Thames, introduced on 
an enlarged scale. 

. The British Possessions in North America, with part of the United States, compiled from 
official sources; with Plans of the Cities and Harbours of Montreal and the Island of 
Newfoundland, introduced on an enlarged scale. 

5. Central and Southern Europe, with the Mediterranean Sea; the Mouth of the Schelde intro- 
duced on an extended scale. 

6. Central America and the West Indies, from the latest and best authorities; with the Island 
of Jamaica, the Harbours of Port Royal and Kingston, and the Harbour and City of Havana, 
introduced on an enlarged scale. 


“ The extent of information this Dictionary affords on the subjects referred to in its title is truly surprising. It 
cannot fail to prove a vade-mecum to the student, whose inquiries will be guided by its light, and satisfied by its clear 
and frequently elaborated communications. Every public room in which commerce, politics, or literature, forms the 
subject of discussion, ought to be furnished with these volumes.”—GLoze, Sept. 7th, 1842. ; 
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M‘CULLOCH.—A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETI- 
CAL, AND HISTORICAL, OF COMMERCE AN D COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. Illus- 
trated with Maps and Plans. By J. R. M‘CuLLocH, Esq. A New Edition, with a new and 
enlarged Supplement, containing the New Tariff, the New Corn Law (with an Article on the 
latter), and bringing down the information in the work to September 1842. One closely 
and beautifully-printed vol. 8vo. of more than 1350 pages, #2. 10s. boards. 


*,* The New Supplement separately, 5s. sewed. 





MEREDITH. 


By the CouNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 3 vols. post 8vo.—Nearly ready. 


MILNE.—TREATISE ON THE VALUATION OF ANNUITIES 


AND ASSURANCES on LIVES and SURVIVORSHIPS; on the Construction of Tables of 
Mortality ; and on the Probabilities and Expectations of Life. Wherein the Laws of Mortality 
that prevail in different parts of Europe are determined, and the Comparative Mortality of 
different Diseases and of the Two Sexes are shown: with a variety of Tables. By JosHua 
MILNE, Actuary to the Sun Life Assurance Society. 2 vols. 8vo. €1. 10s. boards. 


MILTON’S L’ALLEGRO AND IL PENSEROSO, 


With Illustrations by Members of the Etching Club. Imp. 8vo.—(In preparation.) 


MONTGOMERY’S (JAMES) POETICAL WORKS. 


New and only Complete Edition (1841). With some additional Poems, and Autobiographical 
Prefaces. Collected and Edited by Mr. MonTrGoMERyY. 4 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, and 
Seven other beautifully-engraved Plates, 20s. cloth; or bound in morocco, with gilt edges, 
1. 168. 


MOORE’S (THOMAS) POETICAL WORKS. 
First and only Complete Edition (1841). Edited by Mr. Moors. With Autobiographical 
Prefaces. 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, and 19 other highly-finished Plates, <2. 10s. 
fancy cloth; or €4. 10s. handsomely bound in morocco, with gilt edges. 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. 


Twentieth Edition (1842), 1 vol. medium 8vo. beautifully illustrated with 13 Engravings 
finished in the highest style of Art, 21s. handsomely bound in cloth and ornamented ; or 40s. 
with India Proof Plates, in cloth. 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. 


Twenty-first Edition (1842), 1 vol. fcep. 8vo. with Four Engravings, from Paintings by Westall, 
10s. 6d. cloth ; or 14s. handsomely bound in morocco, with gilt edges. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 


Fifteenth Edition (1843), with Engraved Title and Vignette, 10s. cloth lettered; or 13s. 6d° 
handsomely bound in morocco, with gilt edges. 


MOORE.—THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. 


By THomaAs Moorg, Esq. Vols. 1 to 3, with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 


MORAL OF FLOWERS. 


$d Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with 24 beautifully-coloured Engravings, £}. 10s. half-bound. 


MORGAN.—THE PRINCIPLES AND DOCTRINE OF ASSU- 


RANCES, ANNUITIES on LIVES, and CONTINGENT REVERSIONS, stated and explained. 
By bid eonene) F.R.S. Actuary to the Society for Equitable Assurances on Lives, &c. 8vo. 
12s. boar 
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MORTON.—A VETERINARY TOXICOLOGICAL CHART, 


Containing those Agents known to cause Death in the Horse; with the Symptoms, Antidotes, 
Action on the Tissues, and Tests. By W. J. T. Morton. 12mo. 6s. in case; 8s. 6d. on rollers. 


MORTON.—A MANUAL OF PHARMACY, 


For the Student in Veterinary Medicine; containing the Substances employed at the Royal | 


Veterinary College, with an attempt at their classification, and the Pharmacopeeia of that In- 
stitution. By W. J.T. Morton. 2d Edition, 12mo. pp. 304, 9s. cloth. 


MOSELEY.—ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 


By the Rev. H. Mose ey, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King’s 
College, London; being the First Volume of the Illustrations of Science by the Professors of 
King’s College. 1 vol. fep. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 8s. cloth. 


MOSELEY.—THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF ENGI- 
NEERING AND ARCHITECTURE. By the Rev. H. MosE Ley, M.A. F.R.S., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King’s College, London; and Author of “ Illustrations 
of Mechanics,’’ &c. 1 vol. 8vo. with Woodcuts and Diagrams, 24s. cloth. 


MOSELEY.—ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 


By the Rev. H. MosELEy, M.A.; being the first volume of “ Illustrations of Science, by the 
Professors of King’s College.’? 2d edition, 1 vol. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 8s. cloth. 


MURRAY.—ENCYCLOPADIA OF GEOGRAPHY ; 


Comprising a complete Description of the Earth: exhibiting its Relation to the Heavenly 
Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Natural History of each Country, and the Industry, Com- 
merce, Political Institutions, and Civil and Social State of all Nations. By Huen MurRay, 
F.R.S.E.: assisted in Astronomy, &c. by Professor Wallace; Geology, &c. by Professor 
Jameson; Botany, &c. by Sir W. J. Hooker; Zoology, &c. by W. Swainson, Esq. New 
Edition, brought down to 1840: with 82 Maps, drawn by Sidney Hall, and upwards of 1000 other 
Engravings on Wood, from Drawings by Swainson, T. Landseer, Sowerby, Strutt, &c. repre- 
senting the most rernaarkable Objects of Nature and Art in every Region of the Globe. 1 vol. 
8vo. containing upwards of 1500 pages, 3, cloth. 

\ 


NARRIEN.—ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY ; 


Consisting of the first Four and Sixth Books of Euclid, chiefly from the Text of Dr. Robert 
Simson: with the principal Theorems in Proportion, and a Course of Practical Geometry on 
the Ground; also, Four Tracts relating to Circles, Planes, and Solids, with one on Spherical 
Geometry. By Mr. NARRIEN, Professor of Mathematics in the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst. 8vo. pp. 288, with many diagrams, 10s. 6d. bound. 


NICOLAS.—THE CHRONOLOGY OF HISTORY. 


Containing Tables, Calculations, and Statements indispensable for ascertaining the Dates of 
Historical Events, and of Public and Private Documents, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time. By Sir Harris Niconas, K.C. M.G. Second edition, corrected throughout. 
1 vol. fep. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 


O’SULLIVAN.—OF THE APOSTACY PREDICTED BY ST. 


PAUL. By the Rev. MorTiMER OSSULLIVAN, D.D. Rector of Killyman. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 596, 14s. cloth. 


PARKES.—DOMESTIC DUTIES ; 


Or, Instructions to Young Married Ladies on the Management of their Households and the 
Regulation of their Conduct in the various Relations and Duties of Married Life. By Mrs. 
W. ParKEs. 5th Edition, fcp. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 


Social Relations—Household Concerns—the Regulation of Time— Moral and Religious Duties. 


PARNELL.—A TREATISE ON ROADS; 


Wherein the Principles on which Roads should be made are explained and illustrated by the 
Plans, Specifications, and Contracts made use of by Thomas Telford, Esq. on the Holyhead 
Road. By the Right Hon. Sir HENRY PARNELL, Bart., Hon. Memb. Inst. Civ. nee: London. 

Second Edition, greatly enlarged, with 9 large plates, £1. 1s. cloth. 
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us ‘yw PORTER.—A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES OF 
PORCELAIN AND GLASS. ByG. R. Porrer, Esq. F.R.S. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette 
oe Title and 50 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 
gious P* A 
PORTLOCK.—REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE COUNTY 
pd of LONDONDERRY, and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, examined and described under 
rate! jot the Authority of the Master-General and Board of Ordnance. By J. E. PortLock, F.R.S. 
he or &c. 8vo. with 48 Plates, 24s. cloth. 
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PEARSON.—PRAYERS FOR FAMILIES: 


Consisting of a Form, short but comprehensive, for the Morning and Evening of every day in 
the week. Selected by the late EK. PEARSON, D.D. Master of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 
To which is prefixed, a Biographical Memoir of the Editor. New Edit. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


PEARSON.—AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL ASTRO- 


NOMY. By the Rev. W. Pearson, LL.D. F.R.S., &c., Rector of South Killworth, 
Leicestershire, and Treasurer to the Astronomical Society of London. 2 vols. 4to. with 
Plates, €7. 78. boards. 


Vol. 1 contains Tables, recently computed, for facilitating the Reduction of Celestial observa- 
tions; and a popular explanation of their Construction and Use. 

Vol. 3 contains Descriptions of the various Instruments that have been usefully employed in 
determining the Places of the Heavenly Bodies, with an Account of the Methods of Adjusting 
and Using them. 


PERCIVALL. —THE ANATOMY OF THE HORSE; 


Embracing the Structure of the Foot. By W. PercivaLu, M.R.C.S. 8vo. pp. 478, £1. cloth. 


PERCIVALL.—HIPPOPATHOLOGY ; 


A Systematic Treatise on the Disorders and Camenesd of the Horse; with their modern and 
most approved Methods of Cure; embracing the doctrines of the English and French 
Veterinary Schools. By W. PercivaA.1, M.R.C.S. Veterinary Surgeon in the Ist Life Guards. 
Vol 1, 8vo. pp. 340, 10s. 6d. boards; Vol. 2, 8vo. pp. 436, 148. 


PEREIRA.—A TREATISESON FOOD AND DIET, 


And the Dietetical Regimen suited for a Disordered State of the Digestive and other Organs: 
with Formulas of Dietaries for Prisons, Union Workhouses, and other Public Institutions. 
By Jon. PEREIRA, M.D. F. R S. Author of “Elements of Materia Medica.” 8vo. 


PHILLIPS.—AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO MINE- 


RALOGY; comprising a Notice of the Characters and Elements of Minerals; with Accounts 
of the Places and Circumstances in which they are found. By WILLIAM PHILLIPS, F.L.S. 
M.G.S., &c. 4th Edition, considerably augmented by R. ALLAN, F.R.S.E. 8vo. numerous 
Cuts, 12s. cloth. 


PHILLIPS.—FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE 
PALEOZOIC FOSSILS of CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET; observed in 
the course of the Ordnance Geological Survey of that District. By JoHN PHILLIPS, F.R.S. 
F.G.S. &c. Published by Order of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury. 8vo. with 
60 Plates, comprising very numerous figures, 9s. cloth. 


PHILLIPS.—A GUIDE TO GEOLOGY. 


By JoHN PHILLIPS, F.R.S.G.S., &c. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Plates, 6s. cloth. 


PHILLIPS.—A TREATISE ON GEOLOGY. 


By JoHN PHILuips, F.R.S.G.S., &c. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles and Woodcuts, 
12s. cloth. 


PORTER.—A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF SILK. 


By G. R. Porter, Esq. F.R.S. Author of “ The Progress of the Nation,”’ &c. 1 vol. 8vo. with 
Vignette Title, and 39 Engravings on Wood, 6s. cloth. 
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POWELL.—THE HISTORY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 


From the Earliest Periods to the Present Time. By BADEN PowELL, M.A., Savilian Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of Oxford. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


8vo. The last part published is Part 9 for 1841, 6s. cloth. 


REECE.—THE MEDICAL GUIDE, 


For the use of the Clergy, Heads of Families, Seminaries, and Junior Practitioners in Medi- 
cine ; comprising a complete Modern Dispensatory, and a Practical Treatise on the Distin- 
guishing Symptoms, Causes, Prevention, Cure and Palliation, of the Diseases incident tothe | 
Human Frame. By R. REEcE, M.D. late Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of London, f 
&c. 16th Edition, 8vo. pp. 600, 128. boards. is 


REEVE.—CONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA: 


Or, Complete System of Conchology: in which the Lepades and Mollusca are described and 


classified according to their Natural Organization and Habits; illustrated with 300 highly 5 
finished copper-plate engravings, by Messrs. Sowerby, containing above 1500 figures of Shells. § 
By L. REEVE, F.L.S. &c. 


Vol. 1, containing the Lepades and Bivalve Mollusca, with 130 Plates, 3. 58. cloth; with | 


coloured Plates, £5. 10s. cloth. 
Vol. 2, the ‘‘ Univalve Mollusca,’ with 171 Plates, 4. 9s. cloth; coloured, €7. 12s. cloth. 


REPTON.—THE LANDSCAPE GARDENING & LANDSCAPE 


ARCHITECTURE of the late HuMPHRY ReEpToN, Esq.; being his entire works on these 
subjects. New Edition, with an historical and sciestific Introduction, a systematic Analysis, 
a Biographical Notice, Notes, and a copious alphabetical Index. By J.C. Loupon, F.L.S. 
&c. Originally published in 1 folio and 3 quarto volumes, and now comprised in 1 vol. 8vo. 


a 


illustrated by upwards of 250 Engravings, and Portrait, 30s. cloth; with coloured plates, { 


£3. 68. cloth. 


RIDDLE.— A DIAMOND LATIN ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
For the waistcoat-pocket. A Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and right Accentuation of Latin 
Classical Words. By the Rev. J. E. RrippLe, M.A. Royal 82mo. 4s. bound. 


A most useful little lexicon to the general reader who may wish for an accomodating interpreter of such Latin 
words or sentences as may be encountered in every day's casual literary exercises. It is at once copious and 
succinct."—MoRNING HERALD. 


RIDDLE.—LETTERS FROM AN ABSENT GODFATHER ; 


Or, a Compendium of Religious lustruction for Young Persons. By the Rev. J. E. RipDLE, 
M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


RIDDLE. —ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONOLOGY ; 


Or, Annals of the Christian Church, from its Foundation to the present Time. Containing a 
View of General Church History, and the Course of Secular Events; the Limits of the 
Church and its Relations to the State; Controversies; Sects and Parties; Rites, 
Institutions, and Discipline ; Ecclesiastical Writers. The whole arranged according to the 
order of Dates, and divided into Seven Periods. To which are added, Lists of Councils and 
Popes, Patriarchs, and Archbishops of Canterbury. By the Rev. J. E. RippDLE, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘ The Complete Latin Dictionary.”’ 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 


RIVERS.—THE ROSE AMATEUR’S GUIDE: 


Containing ample Descriptions of all the fine leading Varieties of Roses, regularly classed in 
their respective families; their History and Mode of Culture. By T. Rivers, Jun. 2d Edi- 
tion, with Alterations and Additions. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


Among the additions to the present Exlition will be found full Directions for Raising New Roses from Seed, by 
modes never before published, appended to each Family; with descriptions of the most remarkable New Roses 
lately introduced; an alphabetical list of all the New Roses and Show Flowers. 


ROBERTS.—A COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF THE CULTURE > 


of the VINE under GLASS. By JAMES ROBERTS, Gardener to M. Wilson, Esq. Eshton Hall, . 
Yorkshire. 12mo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 


ROBERTS.—AN ETYMOLOGICAL AND EXPLANATORY 


DICTIONARY of the Terms and Language of GEOLOGY; designed for the early Student, 
and those who have not made great progress inthe Science. By G. RoBertTs. Fcp. 6s. cloth. 
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NEW TESTAMENT. By E. Rosinson, D.D. Author of ‘ Biblical Researches.’? Edited, 
with careful revision, corrections, &c. by the Rev. Dr. BLOOMFIELD. 1 vol. 8vo. 188. cloth. 


ROGERS.—THE VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR; 


: ROBINSON.—GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE 
: Containing a plain and accurate Description of all the different Species of Culinary Vegetables, 
| with the most approved Method of Cultivating them by Natural and Artificial Means, and 
the best Modes of Cooking them ; alphabetically arranged. Together with a Description of 
the Physical Herbs in General Use. Also, some Recollections of the Life of Po1Lip MILLER, 
F.A.S., Gardener to the Worshipful Company of Apothecaries at Chelsea. By JouHN Rogers, 


Author of ‘* The Fruit Cultivator.” Fcp. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 


ROME.—THE HISTORY OF ROME. 


2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 


RONACDS.—THE FLY-FISHER’S ENTOMOLOGY, 


Illustrated by Coloured Representations of the Natural and Artificial Insect ; and accompanied 
by a few Observations and Instructions relative to Trout and Grayling Fishing. By ALFRED 
RoONALDs. 2d Edition, with 20 Copperplates, coloured, 8vo. 148. cloth. 


ROSCOE.—LIVES OF EMINENT BRITISH LAWYERS. 


By Henry Rosco, Esq. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 


RUSSELL.—CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN, FOURTH DUKE 


OF BEDFORD, selected from the Originals at Woburn Abbey: with an Introduction by 
Lord JoHN RussFLL. Vol. 1, 8vo. 18s. cloth. 
*,* Vol. 2 is in the press. 


SANDFORD.—WOMAN IN HER SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC 
CHARACTER. By Mrs. JOHN SANDFORD. 6th Edition, fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

Causes of Female Influence; Value of Letters to Woman; Importance of Religion to Woman; 
Christianity the Source of Female Excellence; Scripture illustrative of Female Character ; 
heen Influence on Religion; Female Defects; Female Romance; Female Education ; Female 

uties. 


SANDFORD.—FEMALE IMPROVEMENT. 


By Mrs. JoHN SANDFORD. 2d Edition, fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

The Formation of Female Character; Religion a paramount Object; the Importance of Religious 
Knowledge ; Christianity, Doctrinal and Practical; the Employment of Time; Study, its Mode 
and its Recommendation; Accomplishment; Temper; Taste; Benevolence; Marriage; the 
Young Wife; the Young Mother. 


SANDFORD.—LIVES OF ENGLISH FEMALE WORTHIES. 


By Mrs. JoHN SANDFORD. Vol 1, containing the Lives of Lady Jane Grey and Mrs. Colonel 
Hutchinson, fcp. 8vo. 68. 6d. cloth. 


SAVAGE.—A DICTIONARY OF PRINTING. 


By WILLIAM SavaGE, Author of “ Practical Hints on Decorative Printing,” and a Treatise 
*‘ On the Preparation of Printing Ink, both Black and Coloured.”’ In 1 vol. 8vo. with numerous 
Diagrams, #1. 6s. cloth. 


| 
SCOTT.—THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 


By Sir WALTER Scort, Bart. New edition. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 


SEAWARD.— SIR EDWARD SEAWARD’S NARRATIVE OF 


HIS SHIPWRECK, and consequent Discovery of certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea: with 
| a detail of many extraordinary and highly interesting Events in his Life, from 1733 to 1749, as 
written in his own Diary. Edited by Miss Jane Porter. 3d Edition, with a New Nautical 
and Geographical Introduction, containing Extracts from a Paper by Mr. C.F. Collett, of the 
Royal Navy, identifying the islands described by Sir E. Seaward. 2 vols. post 8vo. 218. cloth. 
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SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 


From Chaucer to Withers. With Biographical Sketches, by R. SourHzy, LL.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 
30s. cloth; with gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 


From Ben Jonson to Beattie. With ica aaa and Critical Prefaces, by Dr. Aikin. 
1 vol. 8vo. 18s. cloth; with gilt edges, 20s 


*.* The peculiar feature of these two works is, that the Poems included are A rinted entire, without mutilation or 
abridgment care being taken that such poems only are included as are fit for the perusal of youth, ¥ for reading 
oud 


THE FAMILY SHAKSPEARE; in which nothing i is added to the Original Text ; but those | 
words and expressions are omitted which cannot with propriety be readaloud. By T. BowD.er, 
Esq. F.R.S. Seventh Edition (1839), 1 large vol. 8vo. with 36 Mlustrations after Smirke, &c. 
30s. cloth ; or 31s. 6d. gilt edges. 

*,* A LIBRARY EDITION, without Illustrations, 8 vols. 8vo. £4. 148. 6d. boards. 


SHELLEY, &.—LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT LITERARY 


MEN OF ITALY, SPAIN, and PORTUGAL. By Mrs. SHELLEY, Sir D. BREWSTER, 
J. MONTGOMERY, &c. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 


SHELLEY.—LIVES OF MOST EMINENT FRENCH WRITERS. 


By Mrs. SHELLEY, and others. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 13s. cloth. 


SHORT WHIST: 


Its Rise, Progress, and Laws; with observations to make any one a Whist Player; containing 
also the Laws of Piquet, Cassino, Ecarté, Cribbage, Backgammon. By Major A * * * * ®, 
7th Edition. To which are added, Precepts for Tyros. By Mrs. B*****, Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 
cloth, gilt edges. 


SISMONDI.—THE HISTORY OF THE ITALIAN REPUBLICS; 


Or, of the Origin, Progress, and Fall of Freedom in Italy, from a.p. 476 to 1805. By J.C. v. 
deSisMONDI. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 


SISMONDI.—THE HISTORY OF THE FALL OF THE ROMAN 


EMPIRE. Comprising a View of the Invasion and Settlement of the Barbarians. By J.C. L. 
de SISMONDI. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 


SMITH.—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF BOTANY. 


By Sir J. E. Smirn, late President of the Linnean Society. 7th Edition (1833), corrected ; in | 

which the object of Smith’s “ Grammar of Botany” is combined with that of the “ Introduc- 

tion.’ By Sir WILLIAM JACKSON Hooker, K.H., LL.D., &c. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 522, 36 Steel 
| 
| 
| 





Plates, 16s. cloth; with the Plates coloured, £2. 12s. 6d. cloth. 


SMITH.—THE ENGLISH FLORA. 


_ By Sir JamEs Epwarp Situ, M.D. F.R.S., late President of the Linnean Society, &c. 
6 vols. 8vo. €3. 13s. boards. 


Contents :—Vols. I. to IV. the FLOWERING PLANTs and the FERNS, 2. 88. 

Vol. V. Part 1, 128.—CRryPproGAMIA ; comprising the Mosses, Hepatice, Lichens, Characex, 
and Alge. By Sir W. J. HooKEr. 

Vol. V. Part 2, 12s.—The Funei—completing the work, by Sir J. W. HoogeEr, and the Rev. 
M. J. BERKELEY, F.L.S. &c. | 


SMITH.—THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 


2d Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, pp. 1412, 36s. cloth. 


This collection consists of the author’s contributions to the Edinburgh Review, Peter Plymley’s Letters on the 
Catholics, and other miscellaneous works. 


SMITH.—LETTERS ON THE SUBJECT OF THE CATHOLICS, 


to my Brother Abraham who lives in the Country. By PererR PLYMLEY. 2lst Edition, 
post Svo. pp. 200, 7s. cloth. 
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SMITH.—THE MEMOIRS OF THE MARQUIS DE POMBAL. 


By JoHn Smitn, Private Secretary tothe Marquis De Saldana. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait 
and Autographa, 21s. cloth. 


These Memoirs embrace a period of thirty-three years, and contain a lucid summary of the state of Portugal pre- 
vious to the death of John V.—Full particulars of the earthquake of 1755—The Oporto Wine Company—The Jesuits, 
and the means Pombal took to suppress that society—The Aveiro conspiracy—Rupture with the Court of Rome— 
Reforms—The Jesuit Malagrida and his extraordinary hallucinations—His trial and execution—University and 
educational reforms—Disputes with Spain—Pombal's resignation after the death of Joseph—llis examination, and 
the sentence passed upon hin —itness and death of Pombal. With much original matter, and documents obtained 
from the Pombal family and other sources never before published ; extracts from Pombal’s writings ; and remarks 
on the present condition and prospects of Portugal. 


SMITH.—AN INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE AND CAUSES 
OF THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. By ApAm SmitH, LL.D. With a Life of the Author, 
an Introductory Discourse, Notes, and Supplemental Dissertations. By J. R. M‘CuLLocH. 
New Edition, corrected throughout, and greatly enlarged, 8vo. with Portrait, €1.1s. cloth. 


SOUTHEY’S (ROBERT) POETICAL WORKS, 


First and only Complete Edition (1838-42). Collected and edited by Mr. SoutHry. With 
Autobiographical Prefaces. 10 Vols. fep. 8vo. with Portrait, and 19 other highly-finished 
Plates, €2. 10s. fancy cloth; or £4. 10s. handsomely bound in morocco, with gilt edges. 


The following may be had, separately, in cloth :— 


JOAN of ARC.........c cece cceees 1 vol. 58. |] THALABA......... cc ccccevsccecess lvol. 5s. 
MADOC o oesiecs dike ee bee kwede aden 1 vol. 58. | BALLADS, &c............cccescees 2 vols. 10s. 
CURSE of KEHAMA ............ 1 vol. 5s. | RODERICK ......... cece cee cence lvol. 58. 


SOUTHEY, &.—LIVES OF THE BRITISH ADMIRALS; 


with an Introductory View of the Naval History of England. By R. Sourney, Esq. and 
R. BELL, Esq. 5 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, €1. 10s. cloth. 


SPACKMAN.—STATISTICAL TABLES 


Of the Agriculture, Shipping, Colonies, Manufactures, Commerce, and Population of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and its Dependencies, brought down to the year 1843. 
Compiled from Official Returns. By W. F. Spackman, Esq. Fcp. 8vo. pp. 162, 5s. cloth. 


SPIRIT OF THE WOODS. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Moral of Flowers.’’ 2d Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with 23 beautifully- 
coloured Engravings of the Forest Trees of Great Britain, €1. 11s. 6d. cloth. 


SPOONER.—A TREATISE ON THE INFLUENZA OF HORSES. 


Showing its Nature, Symptoms, Causes, and Treatment; embracing the subject of Epizootic 
Disease generally. By W. C. SPooNER, M.R.V.C. 12mo. pp. 118, 38. 6d. cloth. 


SPOONER.—A TREATISE ON THE STRUCTURE, FUNC- 
TIONS, AND DISEASES of the FOOT and LEG of the HORSE; comprehending the 
Comparative Anatomy of these parts in other Animals, embracing the subject of shoeing and 
the proper Treatment of the Foot; with the Rationale and Effects of various Important 
Operations, and the best methods of performing them. By W. C. Spooner, M.R.V.C. 
12mo. pp. 398, 78. 6d. cloth. 


STEBBING.—THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


from its Foundation to a.p. 1492. By the Rev. H. SrepBInG, M.A. &c. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 
with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 


STEBBING.—THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 


By the Rev. H. STEBBING. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 


STEPHENS.—A MANUAL OF BRITISH COLEOPTERA; 


_ or, BEETLES: containing a Description of all the Species of Beetles hitherto ascertained to 
inhabit Great Britain and Ireland, &c. With a Complete Index of the Genera. By J. F. 
STEPHENS, F.L.S. Author of “ Illustrations of Entomology.’? 1 vol. post 8vo. 14s. cloth. 
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STEEL’S SHIPMASTER’S ASSISTANT, 


And OWNER’S MANUAL; containing Information necessary for persons connected with 
Mercantile Affairs ; consisting of the Regulation Acts of the Customs for the Umted King- 
dom, and British Possessions abroad ; Nav igation Laws; Registry Acts; Duties of Customs 
of the United Kingdom, the British Plantations in America, Canada, and Isle of Man, in the 
East Indies, Cape of Good Hope, New South Wales, and Van Dieman’s Land ; Smuggling 
Acts; Pilotage throughout England and Scotland; Insurances ; Commercial Treaties ; Dock 
Charges on Shipping, &er. New Edition, corrected by J. STIKEMAN, Secretary to the East 
India and China Association. With Tables of Monies, Weights, Measures, and Exchanges. 
By Dr. KELLY. With aSupplement. 1 vol. 8vo. £1. 1s. cloth. 


STRONG.—GREECE AS A KINGDOM: 


A Statistical Description of that Country—its Laws, Commerce, Resources, Public Institutions, 
Army, Navy, &c.—from the arrival of King Otho, in 1838, down to the present time. From 
Official Documents and Authentic Sources. By FREDERICK Strona, Esq. Consul at Athens 
for the Kingdoms of Bavaria and Hanover. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 


SUNDAY LIBRARY: 


Containing nearly One Hundred Sermons by the following eminent Divines. ‘With Notes, &c. 
by the Rey. T. F. Disp1n, D.D. 6 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Six Portraits, 30s. cloth. 


Archbp. Lawrence *e Mae Archdeacon Nares , Professor White Rev W. Jones (of Nayland) 
ecker bb Pott Rev. Arch. Alison « 6C. W. Le Bas 
a Bloomiteld Mant? Dr. Blair ‘© ~6C. Benson “« oH. H. Milman 
si o ay “ Newton iy culners - qos oo Sips «  R. Morehead 
eber orteus i aggit ee yn se 
“ Hobart « 6J. B. Sumner se Paley! hd Robert Hall $e oe 
“ Horne « Van Mildert “* Parr e. J Hewiete, < ie FS nith 
“¢ Horsley Dean Chandler “ Shuttleworth “A. Irvine “e sydney Townson. 


SWAINSON.—A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE 


STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY. By W. Swainson, Esq. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


SWAINSON.—A TREATISE ON THE NATURAL HISTORY 


AND CLASSIFICATION of ANIMALS. By W. Swainson, Esq. 1 vol. fcp. Svo. 6s. 
cloth lettered. 


SWAINSON.—NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICATION 


OF QUADRUPEDS. By W. SwAInson, Esq. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with vignette title and 176 
Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 


SWAINSON.—NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICATION 


— ee By W. SwAINsoN, Esq. Fcp. 8vo. Vignette Titles and above 300 Woodcuts, 
clo 


SWAINSON.—ANIMALS IN MENAGERIES. 


By W. SwaINnson, Esq. Fcp.8vo. Vignette Title and numerous Woodcuts, 6s. cloth lettered. 


SWAINSON.—NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICATION 


OF FISH, AMPHIBIANS, AND REPTILES. By W. Swainson, Esq. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 
with numerous Woodcuts and Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 


SWAINSON.—HABITS AND INSTINCTS OF ANIMALS. 


By W. Swainson, Esq. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette and numerous Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 


SWAINSON.—A TREATISE ON MALACOLOGY ; 


Or, the Natural Classification of Shells and Shell-fish. By W. Swainson, Esq. 1 vol. fep. 
Svo. with Vignette Title and very numerous Illustrations on Wood, 6s. cloth. 


SWAINSON AND SHUCKARD.—HISTORY AND NATURAL 


ARRANGEMENT OF INSECTS. By W. SwaInson, Esq., and W. E. SHUCKARD, Esq. 
1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title and Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 
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SWITZERLAND.—THE HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. 


1 vol. fep. 8yo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 


TATE.—THE CONTINUOUS HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND 


WRITINGS OF ST. PAUL, on the basis of the Acts; with Intercalary Matter of Sacred 
Narrative, supplied from the Epistles, and elucidated in occasional Dissertations: with the 
Hore Pauline of Dr. Paley, in a more correct edition, subjoined. By JaAmEs TatR, M.A. 
Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s. 8vo. with Map, 13s. cloth. 


TAXIDERMY ; 


Or, the Art of Collecting, Preparing, and Mounting Objects of Natural History. For the 
use of Museums and Travellers. With 5 Plates, 5th Edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


TAYLOR.—THE STATESMAN. 


By Henry Taytor, Esq., Author of “ Philip Van Artevelde.’? 12mo. 6s. 6d. boards. 


THACKER.—THE COURSER’S COMPANION. 


By THOMAS THACKER. 2d Edition, revised and enlarged; to which is added, The Breeder’s 
Guide, or Breeding in all its Branches, 2 vols. 8vo. €1. 10s. cloth. 


THACKER.—A POCKET COMPENDIUM OF COURSING 


RULES AND BYE-LAWS, for Use in the Field. By THOMAS THACKER. 15. 6d. sewed. 


THIRLWALL.—THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 


By the Right Rev. the Lorp BisHop of St. Davip’s. Vols. 1 to 7, fcp. 8vo. with Vignette 
Titles, 2. 2s. cloth. 


THOMSON’S SEASONS. 


Edited by BoLTon Corney, Esq. Illustrated with Seventy-seven Designs drawn on Wood, 
by the following Members of the Etching Club :— 


J. Bell, Sculptor, J.C. Horsley, Frank Stone, fH. J. Townsend 
GC. W. Cope, J.P. Knight, C. Stonhouse, T. Webster, A.R.A. 
Thomas Creswick, R. Redgrave, A.R.A. F. Tagler, 


Engraved by Thompson and other eminent Engravers. 


Handsomely printed in square crown 8vo. (1842), pp. 336, 218. richly bound in ultra-marine 
cloth ; in morocco in the best manner by Hayday, 36s. 


*,* A few copies printed on prepared paper of great beauty, forming a most unique book, 
= ep 2s. in ultra-marine cloth; in morocco in the best manner by Hayday, 2. 17s.; or in 
ussia, €3. 


“« Few works of the class have a fairer prospect of popularity than this new edition of THomson, illustrated by the 
members of the Etching Club. Most of the designs are in accordance with the spirit of the author,—some of them 
beautiful. The landscape vignettes contributed by Mr. Creswick entitle him toa first place as a book-illustrator ; 
exhibiting a versatility of talent for which his warmest admirers could hitherto have hora ventured to give him 
credit. r. F. TaYcer is not far behind, as his designs at pp. 11, 12, and 26, will most satis ae, prove ; and he 
comes one step nearer historical art than Mr. Creswick, in ri mht of his clever management of rustic a, Messrs. 
Corse, Horstey, REpGRAvVE, and BELL, with all their true English feeling, and the grace of their conceptions, are a 
degree more ambitious. Mr. BELL's preparatory outline of ‘ Spring’ gives indications of grace, poetry, and fancy, 
worthy of being carried to the highest perfection. This book is beautifully brought out; the vignettes are from 
copper, blocks produced by the electrotype process. This gives a peculiarity of effect to the impressions more easy to 

rceive tRan to describe. Other of our classical poems are to follow, illustrated in a similar fashion. Mr. Bo.ton 

ORNEY's labours are not the less to be commended because they are unobtrusive: the work is extremely well edited, 
and therefore entitled to a place on the library shelf as well as on the drawing-room table.” —ATHEN £UM. 


THOMSON.—THE DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT OF THE SICK 


ROOM, necessary, in Aid of Medical Treatment, for the Cure of Diseases. By ANTHONY 
Topp THomson, M.D. F.L.S. &c. 1 vol. post 8yo. pp. 518, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


THOMSON.—CHEMISTRY OF ANIMAL BODIES. 


By THomas THOMSON, M.D. Regius Professor of Chemistry in the University of Glasgow. 
8vo. 16s. cloth. . ! 
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TOMLINS.—A POPULAR LAW DICTIONARY ; 


Familiarly explaining the Terms and Nature of English Law; adapted to the comprehension 
of persons not educated for the legal profession, and affording information peculiarly useful 
to Magistrates, Merchants, Parochial Officers, and others. By THomas EDLYNE TOMLINS, 
Attorney and Solicitor. In 1 thick vol. post 8vo. 188. cloth. 


The whole work has been revised by a Barrister. 


TOOKE.—A HISTORY OF PRICES ; 


With reference to the Causes of their principal Variations, from 1792 to the Present Time. 
Preceded by a Sketch of the History of the Corn Trade in the last Two Centuries. By THOMAS 
Tooxe, Esq. F.R.S. 2 vols. Svo. £1. 168. cloth. 


(A Continuation of the Above.) 


AN ACCOUNT of PRICES and of the State of the CIRCULATION in 1888 and 1839; with 
Remarks on the Corn Laws, and on proposed Alterations in our Banking System. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


8vo. The last part published is Part 3 of Vol. 3, with Plates, 4s. 6d. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 


LONDON. 4to. The last part published is Part 1, Vol. 3, with Plates, l4s. coloured, 
and 12s. plain. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL 


Engineers, 4to. Vol. II. with Twenty-three finely engraved Plates, 28s. cloth. 
Vol. III. with Nineteen finely engraved Plates, €2. 12s. 6d. cloth. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 


ARCHITECTS of LONDON : consisting of a series of Papers on “ Antiquities,’’ and ‘* Con- 
struction.”?> By R. Willis, M.A. F.R.S. &c.; Ambrose Poynter; Herr Hallmann, of Han- 
over; Dr. Faraday; Mr. Bracebridge; Herr Beuth, of Berlin; Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A. F.A.S. ; 
Mr. C. H. Smith; Mr. C. Fowler, Hon. Sec.; Mr. W. A. Nicholson, of Lincoln; and Mr. J. P. 
Papworth. Vol. I. Part 2, 4to. with numerous lithographic and woodcut illustrations, 24s. cloth. 


«,* Part 1, Vol. I. uniform with the above, 16s. cloth. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


The last part published is Part I, Vol. XIX. 4to. with Plates, 18s. 


TURNER.—A REGISTER OF EXPERIMENTS, 


Anatomical, Physiological, and Pathological, performed on Living Animals. By J. TURNER, 
M.R.V.C. 8vo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 


TURNER.—THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


From the Earliest Period to the Death of Elizabeth. By SHARON TURNER, Esq. F.A.S. 
R.A.S.L. 12 vols. 8vo. €8. 3s. cloth. 


Or four separate portions, as follow :— 


THE HISTORY of the ANGLO-SAXONS; comprising the History of England from the 
Earliest Period to the Norman Conquest. 6th Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. €2. 5s. boards. 


THE HISTORY of ENGLAND during the MIDDLE AGES; comprising the Reigns from 
William the Conqueror to the Accession of Henry VIII., and also the History of the Litera- | 
ture, Religion, Poetry, and Progress of the Reformation and of the Language during that 
period. 3d Edition, 5 vols. 8vo. 3, boards. 


THE HISTORY of the REIGN of HENRY VIII.; comprising the Political History of the 
commencement of the English Reformation: being the First Part of the Modern History of | 
England. 3d Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. bds. 


THE HISTORY of the REIGNS of EDWARD VI., MARY, and ELIZABETH ; being the 
Second Part of the Modern History of England. 3d Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. boards. 
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TURNER.—THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 


Philosophically considered. By SHARON TURNER, F.S.A. R.A.S.L. New Edit. 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


Vol. 1 considers the Creation and System of the Earth, and of its Vegetable and Animal Races 
and Material Laws, and Formation of Mankind. 


Vol. 2, the Divine Economy in its special Relation to Mankind, and in the Deluge, and the 
History of Human Affairs ; 


Vol. 3, the Provisions for the Perpetuation and Support of the Human Race, the Divine System 
of our Social Combinations, and the Supernatural History of the World. 


TURNER.—A TREATISE ON THE FOOT OF THE HORSE, 


And a New System of Shoeing, by one-sided nailing ; and on the Nature, Origin, and Symptoms 
of the Navicular Joint Lameness, with Preventive and Curative Treatment. By JAMES 
TURNER, M.R.V.C. Royal 8vo. pp. 118, 7s. 6d. boards. 


TURTON’S (DR.) MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESH- 
WATER SHELLS of the BRITISH ISLANDS. A New Edition, thoroughly revised and with 


considerable Additions. By JoHN Epwarp Gray, Keeper of the Zoological Collection in 
the British Museum. 1 vol. post 8vo. with Woodcuts, and 12 Coloured Plates, 15s. cloth. 


URE.—DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, & MINES; 
Containing a clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. By ANDREW URE, M.D. 
F.R.S. M.G.S. &c. New Edition, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. illustrated with 1,241 Engravings on 
Wood, €2. 10s. cloth. 


WALKER.—BRITISH ATLAS OF FORTY-SEVEN MAPS, 


CAREFULLY COLOURED; comprising separate Maps of every County in England, each 
Riding in Yorkshire, and North and South Wales; showing the Roads, Railways, Canals, 
Parks, Boundaries of Boroughs, Places of Election, Polling Places, &c. Compiled from the 
Maps of the Board of Ordnance and other Trigonometrical Surveys. By J. and C. WALKER. 
Imperial 4to. coloured, Three Guineas, half-bound ; large paper, Four Guineas, half-bound. 


*,* Each County may be had separately, in case, 28. 6d. 


WALTZING.— REFORM YOUR WALTZING. THE TRUE 
THEORY of the RHENISH or SPANISH WALTZ, and of the German Waltz, @ Deux Temps, 
analysed and explained for the first time. By AN AMATEUR. Fcp. 8vo. uniform with “ Hints 
on Etiquette,’’ price Half-a-Crown. 

The Figure of 8 in both these Waltzes on an entirely new principle. 
*.° Waltzing is the art of a gentleman, and never yet was taught or understood by a dancing-master. 


“ The author of these amusing hints cannot be a more enthusiastic admirer of waltzing than we are. It was a 
source of enjoyment to us in the land of its legitimate home for many a year in the days of yore; but, hélas, ils sort 
passées ces jours de féte! we are now too old and rheumatic to be able to pala in such pastimes. Those of our 
readers, however, who are younger and more active than ourselves, and who wish to know what real waltzing actually 
means, cannot do better than benefit by the system laid down and recommended for adoption by ‘ An Amateur,’ 
whose remarks are well calculated to prove serviceable to the uninitiated."—Unitep SERVICE GAZETTE. 


WARDLAW.—SERMONS, 


By Dr. WARDLAW. 8yo. 12s. boards. 


WARDLAW.—DISCOURSES ON THE PRINCIPAL POINTS 


OF THE SOCINIAN CONTROVERSY—the Unity of God, and the Trinity of Persons in the 
Godhead ; the Supreme Divinity of Jesus Christ ; the Doctrine of the Atonement ; the Christian 
Character, &c. By RALPH WARDLAW, D.D. 5th Edition, 8vo. 15s. cloth. 


WATERTON.—ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 


Chiefly Ornithology. By CHARLES WATERTON, Esq., Author of “ Wanderings in South 
America.’”? With an Autobiography of the Author, and a view of Walton Hall. Third 
Edition, fcp. 8vo. 8s. cloth. 


WELLBELOVED.—EBURACUM ; 


Or, York under the Romans. By C. WELLBELOVED. Royal 8vo. with 17 Plates, 12s. cloth. 
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WESTWOOD.—INTRODUCTION TO THE MODERN CLASSI- 


FICATION OF INSECTS; comprising an Account of the Habits and Transformations of the 
different Families; a Synopsis of all the British, and a Notice of the more remarkable Foreign 
Genera. By J. O. WESTWOOD, Sec. Ent. Soc. ‘London, F.L.S., &c.- 2 vols. illustrated with 
above 150 Woodcuts, comprising about 2500 distinct Figures, 2. 7s. cloth. 


WHITE’S COMPENDIUM OF THE VETERINARY ART; 


Containing Plain and Concise Observations on the Construction and Management of the 
Stable; a brief and popular Outline of the Structure and Economy of the Horse ; the Nature, 
Symptoms, and Treatment of the Diseases and Accidents to which the Horse is liable; the 
best method of performing various Important Operations; with Advice to the Purchasers of 
Horses; anda copious Materia Medica and Pharmacoperia. 17th Edition, entirely recon- 
structed, with considerable Additions and Alterations, bringing the work up to the present state 
of Veterinary Science. By W.C. SPooNER, Veterinary Surgeon, &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 588, with 
coloured Plate, 16s. cloth. London, 1842. 


WHITE’S COMPENDIUM OF CATTLE MEDICINE; 


Or, Practical Observations on the Disorders of Cattle and other Domestic Animals, except 
the Horse. 6th Edition, re-arranged, with copious Additions and Notes, by W. C. SPooNnER, 


Leg of the Horse,’”’ &c. 8yo. 9s. cloth, 


WHITE.—THE GOSPEL PROMOTIVE OF TRUE HAPPINESS. 


By the Rev. Hueu WuitTeE, M.A. 12mo, 6s. cloth. 


WILDE.—AUSTRIA : 


Its Literary and Medical Institutions; with Notes on the Present State of Science, and a 
Guide to the Hospitals and Sanatory Establishments of Vienna. By W. R. WILDE, M.R.I.A. 
L.R.C.S.I. Corresponding Member of the Imperial Society of Physicans of Vienna, &c. ; 
Author of “ Narrative of a Voyage to Vienna, Palestine,’’ &c. Post 8vo. Map, 9s. 6d. cloth. 


WILKINSON.—THE ENGINES OF WAR, &c. 


Being a History of Ancient and Modern Projectile Instraments and Engines of Warfare and 
Sporting; including the Manufacture of Fire Arms, the History and Manufacture of Gun- 
powder, of Swords, and of the cause of the Damascus Figure in Sword Blades, with some 
Observations on Bronze: to which are added, Remarks on some Peculiarities of Iron, and on 
the Extraordinary Effect produced by the Action of Sea-water on Cast Iron; with Details of 
various Miscellaneous Experiments. By H. WILKINSON, M.R.A.S. 1 vol. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 


WOOD.—A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON RAILROADS, AND 
INTERIOR COMMUNICATION in GENERAL; containing numerous Experiments on 
the Powers of the Improved Locomotive Engines, and Tables of the comparative Cost of Con- 
veyance on Canals, Railways, and Turnpike Roads. By NicnoxLas Woop, Colliery Viewer, 
Memb. Inst. Civ. Eng. &c. Third edition, very greatly enlarged, with 13 large Plates, and 
several new Woodcuts. #1. 11s. 6d. cloth. 


YOUNG LADIES’ BOOK (THE): 


A Manual of Elegant Recreations, Exercises, and Pursuits. 4th Edition, with numerous 
beautifully executed Engravings on Wood. #1. 18. elegantly bound in crimson silk, lined with 
imitation of Mechlin lace. 
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Just published, 
Octavo, price Half-a Crown, boards, the New Edition of Messrs. LONGMAN and Co.’s 


General Cataloque 


Of WORKS in all departments of ENGLISH LITERATURE, CuassIFIED, with a general 
alphabetical INDEX. With the necessary Corrections and Additions to MARCH 1843. 


Also, 8vo. Gratis, 
MESSRS. LONGMAN & CO.’S CATALOGUE or OLD BOOKS ror 1843, 


containing various Works in General Literature; besides BoLanpvus, Acta Sanctorum, 53 vols. 
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